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BOOK VII. 


OF WOEDS. 

“Les mots dans le dfscours joucnt des rOles diffdrents, y reraplissent divcrses 
fonctions, d* ot la n^ssiU* de les classer.” — A. Boniface.* 

“Those inquiries may surely be deemed interesting as well as liberal which 
either search how speech may be naturally resolred ; or how, when resolved, it may 
be again combined.” — J. IlAJiRiB.t 


' CHAPTEE I. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WOEDS. 

Sect. I. -NATURE OF WORDS AND THEIR ADEQUACY TO THE 
EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT. 

The pronunciation, orthography, and meaning of words, theii- 
inflections, concord, and arrangement, are the six objects to 
be studied in order to know a language. All agree on this 
point ; but they difier widely as to the mode of proceeding 
in the pursuit. With a view to elucidate this subject, we will 
inquire into the nature and origin of words, will classify them, 
and carefully examine their degrees of importance. 

In our observations we wiU preserve the technical denomina- 
tions most generally adopted, imperfect as many of them are ; 
because our object being to facilitate the study of languages, 
that object might be defeated, if, at the outset, we presented 
a new grammatical nomenclature ; names are of themselves com- 
paratively unimportant. Our chief aim has been to establish 

• Journal (Jrammatical de la tanguf Fraufaitt. 

t Hermes or Philosophical Inquiry, &e, 

B 2 
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OF WORD8. 


[Chap. 1. 


a classification of words on clear and general principles, that 
it may be auxiliary to the understanding of the elementary 
works usually put in the hands of learners. 

Discourse includes four objects of consideration ; — realities 
(whether concrete or abstract), thoughts, articulate speech, and 
toritten expression. Eeabties are represented by thoughts, 
thoughts by articulate speech, and articulate speech is repre- 
sented by written expression. Words, the elements of language, 
are the signs of ideas, which are themselves the elements of 
thoughts. 

Two things are to be considered in the nature of words, the 
sign and the idea; the 'bne, material, which is appreciable 
by the senses ; the other, immaterial, which is appreciable by the 
mind alone ; the one, the body ; the other, the soul of the word. 
From the intimate association existing between the idea and 
the thing it represents, either of these may be considered 
as the signification of the word. It may be said that words 
represent, primarily, our thoughts, and secondarily, the external 
objects of our thoughts, whether our consciousness of those objects 
be the result of perception or conception. Hence we will, through- 
out, speak of words as indifferently signifying ideas or things. 

The sign also' assumes a double form ; it may be audible or 
visible, as it is spoken or written. But although this second 
form was, in alphabetical languages, originally intended to 
signify the articulate words and not the ideas, it may be 
considered as standing for the latter in foreign langujiges ; 
because the meaning of their written words is usually ascer- 
tained by translation, without reference to the sounds which 
they represent. The essentials of a word are consequently 
three, — its pronunciation, orthography, and signification: the 
complete knowledge of it implies the inseparable association 
in the mind of these three constituent notions. 

The use of one common language determines the nationality 
of a people, and binds them in a fraternal bond ; the people, 
in their turn, give the language the impress of their ideas and 
feelings, of their disposition and genius. Hence it is that the 
collection of the words and phraseology of a language represents 
the ideological character of a nation ; it is, as it were, the 
picture of its intellectuality, the criterion by which we may 
judge of its degree of civilisation. The picture will be faithful, 
if it represent all that is in the original, that is to say, the 
language wiU be perfectly suited to its purpose, if it contain 
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Sec. I.] THEIR ADEQUACY TO THE EXPRESSION OF TnOUGHT. 5 

a distinct expression for each idea, and no expression without 
its idea. 

Although it may be safely affirmed that no language has 
attained this degree of perfection, and that, in their inadequacy 
to represent thought, all diffijr only in degree, yet it will be 
foimd that, in general, they abound in terms expressive of ideas 
which are congenial with the character of the people who 
speak them, or which relate to the arts in which they excel. 
The tribes who have made little moral or intellectual progress 
have often many words for material things and few for meta- 
physical notions, while nations advanced in civilisation are rich 
in abstract terms. That the English, the French, and the 
Italians have, for example, respectively supplied other nations 
with nautical, military, and musical terms, sufficiently shows 
their advancement in the different arts to which these terms 
belong. The proneness of the English to humour and ridicule, 
as proved by their taste for caricatures and their acknowledged 
superiority in this branch of the graphic art, is also strikingly 
illustrated by the richness of their vocabulary for the expression 
of these feelings. 

The differences in ideas and forms of expression are very 
considerable, even between two nations who sjieak kindred 
dialects and pursue the same path of civilisation, as the English 
and the German, the French and the Italian. But the number 
of these differences is beyond conception when the two nations 
speak languages which have not a common origin, or when 
they differ in their religious creeds, political institutions, social 
habits, industrial pursuits, and scientific attainments, as is more 
particularly the case with the modern and the ancient nations, 
with tlie people of Europe and the original inhabitants of the 
other parts of the world. 

However, though the stock of ideas in a nation is generally 
commensurate with its vocabulary, it should not be invariably 
inferred that an idea or a feeling is unknown to a people who 
have not a special sign for it. There are not, for example, 
special English words corresponding to chaumire (a generic term 
signifying covering for the feet), entresol (an apartment between 
two floors), diXe (the select portion of a community), dizaine (a 
substantive signifying “about ten”), perdm (who has not the use 
of his limbs), prevenant (ready to do a service before it is asked), 
oiUri (cai’ried to an extreme), coucher (to go to bed), panser 
(to dress a wound), chez (to or at the house of), super ieurement 
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OF WORDS. 


[Chap. I. 


(in a superior manner) ; nor are there special French words 
corresponding’ to consistency, tedious, fond, successful, 

to stand, to mind, to ride, along, shortly, cheap, &c. ; yet the ideas 
expressed by these French and English words, and by a thousand 
others of the same kind, are equally familiar to the two nations. 
The English surely have not exclusively the privileges of comfort 
and a home, were even these two expressive words peculiar to 
their language as believed by some ; the word comfort is of 
Italian origin and is much used by Marot and other French 
writers of his time. If, however, this mode of arguing were 
correct, the word uncomfortaMe would be more likely to denote 
a state of feeling experienced only in England, since this word 
is really imtranslatable. With regard to the word home, it does 
not, in our opinion, indicate a greater predilection for domestic 
enjoyments than exists in other countries, nor is it always 
more expressive than the chez soi of the French. But farther, 
the word home loses all its characteristic significancy, when 
contrasted with its counterparts, ahroad and absentee, two expres- 
sions exclusively English, which relate to prevailing practices 
in these islands ; and it is a notorious fact that the English, 
the Scotch, and the Irish, are the most emigrating, colonising, 
travelling, and out of home people on the face of the earth ; 
they are to be seen in all the high-ways and by-ways of the 
two hemispheres ; few, in fact, stay at home, who have the 
means of going abroad. That they keep to their homes, when 
on British ground, is owing to their climate rather than to their 
inclination. 

The representation of ideas, like the alphabetical representa- 
tion of vocal sounds and articulations, is extremely incomplete ; 
but its incompleteness, different from that of our alphabetical 
system, is unavoidable. The elementary sounds and articula- 
tions of any language being very limited, it would have been 
easy to attach a distinct sign to every vocal element ; whereas 
the indefinite multiplicity of the ideas which the human mind 
can conceive renders a perfect ideological representation impos- 
sible. The shades of our thoughts are so delicate and so various 
that they cannot all be represented by particular signs. This 
deficiency, however, is easily supplied by the inflections of the 
voice and the other signs of the language of action, by the 
substitution of the different parts of speech one for another, by 
the same words being made to stand for several distinct ideas, 
by the practice of borrowing from other languages, finally, by 
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ORIGIN OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
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combinations of words, circumlocutions, and figurative expres- 
sions, which cause languages to gain in grace and imagery what 
they lose in precision and laconism ; all which peculiarities 
unfortunately add to the difllculty of their acquisition, whether 
the learner aims at translating them into his own language, or at 
using them as the vehicles of his thoughts. 

A complete and perfect language, were its existence possible, 
would not perhaps be desirable ; for the expression of thought 
by assuming all the dry accuracy of scientific nomenclatures, 
would lose the charms which our imperfect idioms derive from 
the varied inflections of the voice and from figurative language. 
There could be no diversity of style, if, each idea having its 
proper term, no option were left in the use of words and forms 
of speech. 

Were languages much more copious than they now are, the 
human mind would find it a difficult task to acquire a ready 
command of their entire vocabularies. As new words are 
daily introduced, others are allowed to grow obsolete ; and, 
limited as the number of elements is, we do not generally 
know three fourths of the terms which they contain. Never- 
theless, whatever be the extent of the nomenclature of a 
language, learners should endeavour to master as large a 
number of its words as they can, and should especially ascer- 
tain their various and true meanings ; for the acquisition of 
words without corresponding ideas is prejudicial in various 
ways to their possessor. 


Sect. II.— ORIGIN OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

« 

As the study of words, to be beneficial, must be founded on 
a knowledge of their fimctions, we will, with a view to classify 
them in this respect, briefly advert to their gradual formation in 
primitive languages. 

The term primitive does not exclusively apply to the language 
of the first man ; this archetypal vehicle of thought, adapted, 
as it undoubtedly was, to the peculiar circumstances in which 
our first parents were placed, must necessarily have been limited 
to the representation of the few objects with which they were sur- 
rounded and the emotions of love and gratitude which filled their 
hearts, — a more extensive vehicle could only have embarrassed 
and confused them. It must have been poor, indeed, destitute as it 
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was of all the metaphysical and technical terminology which 
arises from the infinite relations of society, the progress of 
arts and sciences, and all the refinements of ciyilisation. In 
the absence also of a written form, which might have given 
it permanence, its original words must soon have been lost, 
or at least, much altered and corrupted. Hence, in the infancy 
of society and in dififerent localities, men were often reduced 
to the pecessity of forming new signs of ideas, which constituted 
the elements of various primitive languages. Social intercourse 
was so circumscribed that multiplicity of dialects most have 
been a prevailing feature of those early periods. Unity of 
language among large commimities is the slow result of advanced 
civilisation ; the less civilised men are, the more numerous their 
idioms. Many distinct languages are found m comparatively 
small spaces in the coimtries whose inhabitants are in a state 
of barbarism : the ridge of the Caucasus,* Abys8inia,t America,!t 
the Malayan Peninsula, the Indian Archipelago, § offer abundant 
and convincing proofs of this fact. The progress of philological 
inquiry is constantly impeded by the discovery of languages 
which neither in their genius nor in their structure can be 
identified with any other known idiom. 

We remarked, when treating of the vocal organs and of the 
signs of our ideas, that articulate language is a necessary conse- 
quence of man's constitution : he has received with the faculty 
of thought the corresponding faculty of speech ; by which we 
mean the power of spontaneously forming words by imitation. 
However people may differ respecting the interpretation of the 
sacred words in reference to the first language, no one can deny 
that man is endowed with, and fteely uses, the power of making 
and extending speech in proportion to his acquisitions, to his 
social wants, and to the development of his intellect. It is in 
virtue of this power that all articulate languages have been 
formed. The various words which constitute their wealth have 
been introduced but very slowly; and the different parts of 
speech have undoubtedly been the result of successive im- 
provements, consequent on mental advancement. The history 
of language is involved in that of the mind : philology and 
psychology are kindred sciences. 


• Emeet Renan, />e V Origine du Langagt, 
t Jobi Ludolfi, Historia ^thiopica. 

X A. de Humboldt, Vue des Cordiliiree, Introd, 

^ J. Gr^wfardf History of the Indian Archipelago, 
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Before man could effectually use his power of making words 
he had already availed himself of another mode of expression, — 
the language of action, — which was coeval with the first moments 
of his existence, and subservient to the formation of conventional 
articulate signs. Among the elements of this language may be 
reckoned the varied modulations of his cries. By the law of his 
organisation he has always uttered vocal soimds expressive of 
certain emotions. These audible signs, which are, for the most 
part, inarticulate and monosyllabic, belong therefore to the 
natural, not to the artificial language. They have been, under 
the name of interjections, improperly classed among the con- 
ventional signs. Different from words, which are the offspring 
of the will, interjections are instinctive and involuntary : they 
arise from the sensitive being, as does the sound from a vibrating 
bell. Infants indulge in exclamatory syllables, long before they 
can speak. The language of animals, as exhibited in the various 
modulations of their cries, is nothing but a natural system of 
inteijections. 

Interjections are restricted in their use to the indication of 
feelings and emotions ; beyond this they are inadequate for social 
communication ; but it is presumable that they facilitated the 
transition from the natural to an artificial language ; and man, 
in resorting to his creative power of speech, in order to express 
a more extensive range of ideas, originally modified these by 
articulation. There is every reason to suppose that the first 
articulate words which he uttered were, for the most part, 
monosyllabic SvbttarUives, names of things which were within the 
reach of his perceptive powers, and which, from the varied 
sensations arising therefrom, called forth his mental activity and 
imitative powers. In conformity with these dictates of nature, 
the first use which Adam made of the gift of speech, that is, the 
power of making articulate signs for his ideas, was to name 
individual animals, as each species came within his notice, by 
words either analogous to their cries or indicative of their peculiar 
nature, so far as this could be efiected by articulate sounds. Ho 
probably (jontinued to give to the other objects of sense which 
engaged his attention names that characterised them by their 
most striking properties. 

Concrete substantives, which form the basis of language, pre- 
ceded those which are abstract ; for, as the union of the properties 
and substratum precedes their resolution, it is natural to suppose 
that the concrete notions of things existed before the abstract 
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conception wa.s formed by comparison and analysis. It may 
further be presumed that substantives, significant at first of 
particular objects, were soon after applied indiflferently to one or 
several things of the same kind ; hence general nouns arose, 
from which a better acquaintance with the nature of things and 
a due perception of their resemblances and differences led to the 
distinction of individuals, species, and genera, and to the con- 
sequent introduction of corresponding terms. The Javanese 
language, one of the Malayan family, illxistrates this progress in 
the introduction of words ; it shows the utmost deficiency in 
generic expressions ; for example, it has no term equivalent to 
metal or animal, nor any specific word corresponding to quad- 
ruped, bird, insect, or reptile, although possessing several names 
for each metal and for familiar animals, as the depharU, the horse, 
the dog. * 

After substantives had passed from the individual to the 
specific and generic sense, it became necessary to distinguish one 
object from another of the same kind, and to state the particular 
manner in which each affected the senses ; this double consi- 
deration led men, by an act of abstraction, to notice, and then 
name, in connection with the substantives, the peculiar qualities, 
properties, or other modes of being, which characterised one or 
a number of the things represented by those substantives. These 
terms of comparison, expressive of the attributes of things, con- 
stitute that class of words which are called Adjectives. As 
substantives were introduced to discriminate between objects of 
different kinds, so adjectives served to discriminate between 
objects of the same kind. 

These two species of words — substantives and adjectives — 
necessarily enter into the nomenclature of all languages, because, 
in eveiy community, things and their properties are made the 
subject of discourse. These two species of words are indispen- 
sable for the expression of a judgment ; the first signifies the 
subject, or the thing of which we think ; the second, the attribute 
which we perceive in that thing, or which we affirm of it. 

But it was not enough in the expression of a judgment to 
name the thing which is the subject of thought and the property 
attributed to it, a word was needed to specify clearly and dis- 
tinctly the connection and the mode of relation between the 
subject and its attribute. This third conventional sign is the 
Verb ; it forms with the other two a proposition, or the expression 

* See J. Cnurfurd, Siatory of the Indian Archipelago. 
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of a complete judgment. The name given to that part of speech, 
verhum (the word), sufficiently shows its importance. It may he 
conjectured that the first verb served only to affirm the existence 
of the attribute in the subject, as expressed by to he ; but, by a 
natural tendency to expansion, it has been made, in process of 
time, to denote, besides this affirmation, the attribute itself, as 
well as time, person, and number : such is the present condition 
of our verbs. It is thus that this part of speech, which, in its 
origin, was, perhaps, • the most simple, has become the most 
complex, in consequence of the accessories of different kinds 
which have been successively added to its generic meaning ; and, 
although it was introduced in the infancy of articulate language, 
it is to be presumed that a very long interval of time must have 
elapsed before its moods, tenses, and persons were definitively 
fixed upon, as they exist in the most improved idioms. “ All 
this composition,” says President de Brosses, “ is the work not 
of a premeditated combination, nor of an elaborate philosophy, 
but of instinctive metaphysics.” * 

Substantives, adjectives, and verbs, the primary and indis- 
pensable elements of simple sentences, were, in the course of 
time, found insufficient to follow the complex operations of the 
mind ; they were, consequently, modified, abbreviated, or com- 
bined into other words which served as accessories in the 
expression of more complicated thoughts. These secondary 
words, however, were not always used separately ; the analysis 
of language sufficiently proves that, in many instances, they were 
made to coalesce with primary words, in order to modify their 
signification and determine their grammatical functions. 

Of the secondary words, jlrticfes and other determinative signs 
must have been among the first which were introduced ; because 
the progress of intellectual intercourse early required that the 
subject of thought be determined independently of quality or 
property, and that general terms be occasionally extended or 
restricted in their application. By means of determinatives men 
were enabled to designate particular individuals without having 
recourse to proper names, a system of representation which would 
have been impracticable from the multiplicity of terms required. 
Particular names would, in general, be useless ; for the objects 
of our thoughts are not so much the individuals themselves as 
the species to which they belong. “ Of particular things,” says 
Aristotle, “ there is neither definition nor demonsti-ation, and, 

* TraiU de la Formation micanique dea Languea. 
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consequently, no science, since aU definition is, in its nature, 
universal” 

When once the imperative requirements of social communi- 
cation were supplied, exactness, refinement, and intellectual 
gratification were aimed at. Languages, in advancing to per- 
fection, naturally tend to satisfy the mind and follow the rapidity 
of thought. The adoption of Pronouns was one of the results of 
this double tendency : by avoiding the vagueness of nouns and 
disagreeable repetitions, they give precision and vivacity to 
discourse. Pronouns are probably contractions of nouns, deter- 
minative terms used elliptically, or abbreviated forms of phrases, 
serving to designate individuals. Thus the words and phraseology 
significant of the most familiar ideas, from their every-day and 
universal use, and from the tendency to rapid speaking just 
adverted to, undergo successive contractions; like pebbles on 
the beach, they are worn away until they lose every comer and 
mark which would indicate their original form. 

In proi^ortion as man’s vocabulary increased, so must have 
increased the desire of extending his investigations and the 
power of forming chains of ideas. Things which, at first, had 
been considered separately, were viewed in their various rela- 
tions. Hence originated Prepositions, which expressed, propierly, 
the relative local aspects of things as they presented themselves 
to the senses, and, analogically, the relations of the abstract 
conceptions of the mind. Prepositions must have been intro- 
duced at an advanced state of language ; for the ideas of relation 
which they represent demand great powers of abstraction and 
generalisation. 

A furtlier step in the psychological progress of man led him 
to discriminate between the various circumstances of time, place, 
quantity, and manner, which modified the actions, states, or 
attributes that were the subject of his thoughts. These circum- 
stances, being themselves the particular relations which actions, 
states, or attributes bear to time, place, quantity, or manner, 
were, at first, expressed by phrases composed of words already 
existing — substantives and prepositions ; — but their frequent 
recurrence, and man’s tendency to shorten discourse, that it may 
keep pace with the ideas, naturally caused these phrases to be 
gradually compressed into single words, which have been named 
Adverbs. 

The words which there is every reason to suppose were the 
last to appear in primitive languages, were Conjunctions ; for 
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all the other parts of speech must have long served for the 
expression of simple ideas, and phraseology must have assumed 
a certain regularity of form before the need was felt of words 
by which to express the connection of judgments, the relation 
and dependence between propositions. There can be no close 
reasoning, no logical unity of speech without conjunctions : 
we must not then wonder that the Chinese, who have advanced 
so little in science, are as yet very deficient in this important 
sign. 

That there existed, for any length of time, only primary 
words, or that there elapsed a long interval before the different 
kinds were all instituted, is more than we pretend to affirm ; 
all we venture to say is, that they probably made their appear- 
ance in the order just mentioned. In the instinctive acts of 
infants can be traced the processes of intellect in thfe infancy 
of nations ; the child, in acquiring his vernacular tongue, 
follows exactly the same order as that which must have taken 
place in the gradual adoption of the spoken elements ; substan- 
tives, adjectives, and verbs, are the first words of his vocabulary. 
The deaf and dumb, circumstanced also, in reference to language, 
nearly as men in primitive societies, are remarkable for neglect- 
ing in their first written compositions, articles, pronouns, and 
conjunctions. Nature is imiversal and immutable in her laws ; 
she guides individuals from infancy to manhood, as she does 
nations from barbarism to civilisation. 


Sect. III.— DIVISION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH INTO TWO CLASSES. 

The above rapid sketch of the probable successive introduction 
of words in primitive languages, arising from the nature of their 
signification and the degree of importance of their different 
species, leads to the classification most consistent with the 
practical acquisition of a language. 

The classification of words must assimilate in all languages 
and dialects ; because the differences which exist between the 
signs, and on which that classification rests, are analogous to 
those which exist between the ideas they represent ; and these 
are everywhere of the same nature, owing to the invariable 
laws of the human mind to which they are subjected. However, 
the words of one language do not correspond, each to each, with 
those of another ; and the identity of nature in those which do 
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correspond is not always obvious ; for the scantiness of language, 
compared with the infinite number of ideas to be expressed, 
constantly obliges men to use one part of speech for another, 
and to attach different ideas to the same words. This poverty 
has had on the representation of thought, as already noticed, 
the same effect as the scarcity of alphabetical characters had 
on the representation of sounds, sometimes the same word is 
used to express various ideas, and sometimes different words 
are combined to represent one idea. The diversity of circum- 
stances in which these irregularities take place in different 
idioms, is one of the chief causes of dissimilarity between them. 

To classify the words in a uniform and corresponding manner 
in all idioms, their import should be considered exclusively of 
ellipsis or derivation ; and each should be distributed into as 
many different classes as it admits of different applications ; 
for the nature and grammatical character of words depend on 
their particular import or the office which they fill in discourse 
and not on their external form, although particular languages 
may, in a few cases, appropriate certain forms to certain classes 
of words. “Parts of speech,” says Sir John Stoddart, “are 
distinguished essentially by their use alone ; any other dis- 
tinction which they may happen to have, are accidents which 
vary in different languages and at different times and places, 
without altering their grammatical character.”* When ellipses 
are taken into account in classifying words, great uncertainty 
must prevail, as it is often difficxilt to follow the changes and 
contractions which expressions have undergone in the course of 
time. Nor is derivation a sure criterion by w hich the classes 
of words can be ascertained, because they are not always applied 
the same way in their derivative as in their primitive form ; 
many words, which in two languages have one common origin, 
or are derived one from the other, perform functions alto- 
gether different, and awake in the mind completely distinct 
ideas. Moreover, the opinion of the learned being frequently 
at variance on elliptical and etymological points, there must 
necessarily be great confusion in a classification which would 
rest on such questionable ground ; whereas, that which is 
founded on the similarity of function between words, simplifies 
the elementary principles of comparative grammar, and facili- 
tates the acquisition of a language. 

The first three species of words, S'uhstantives, Adjectives, and 

• Philosophy of Language ; Universal Orammar. 
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Verbs, constitute what we shall call the First Class of words. 
They are significant of themselves, and convey to the min d 
distinct ideas. They are the principle elements of discourse. 

There can be in nature but two objects of thought, — substances 
and their attributes, that is, their modes of existence or of action ; 
all judgments refer to the relations between these two objects. 
The substance, or subject, is expressed by a substantive ; the 
attribute, or predicate, by an adjective ; and the relation of 
coexistence, or the act of judging that one exists in the other, 
by a verb. The subject, the predicate, and the relation of 
coexistence, are the essential elements of a proposition ; the 
substantive, adjective, and verb, by which they are expressed, 
are the corresponding elements of a sentence. The former is a 
logical ; the latter, a grammatical designation. 

The Second Class of words is composed of the other parts of 
speech, — the accessories in the expression of thought, — ^namely. 
Articles, Pronouns, Prepositions, Adverbs, and Conjunctions ; to 
which may be added Expletives, serving, in a few languages, to 
characterise some of the other words, such as, in English, to 
and shall, which are signs, one of the present of the infinitive, 
and the other of the future. These expletives being of a 
different nature from the other parts of speech, ought to have 
a place in grammatical classification. The words of the second 
class do not of themselves represent any distinct ideas ; they 
are significant only by relation ; they serve to connect, modify, 
and complete the sense presented by the principal words. 

The words of the first class are indispensable for the expres- 
sion of thought, whereas those of the second class are only 
useful ; they are not absolutely necessary ; some of them have 
been dispensed with in highly refined languages, as will subse- 
quently be seen. Pronouns and adverbs are only convenient 
terms supplying the place of other words of which they are 
contracted forms. 

Unity and simplicity being the essence of all elements, none 
but single words, simple or compound, are entitled to be classed 
among the above-mentioned elements of discourse. Complex 
forms, consisting of separate words, which, from the unavoidable 
poverty of language, fi-equently supply the place of single terms, 
should be considered as phrases, not as pure parts of speech. 
All languages abound in such expressions, which, whether com- 
posed of two or more words, may be denominated substantival 
phrases, adjectival phrases, verbal phrases, pronominal phrases. 
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prepotitiondL phrases, he., as they stand for substantives, adjectives, 
verbs, ho. Hence the words of one language which have not an 
equivalent in another, can always be rendered by phrases. The 
single words of a language can be enumerated ; but its compound 
forms, to whatever class they belong, are beyond computation ; 
they are multiplied indefinitely to suit the endless modifications 
and combinations of ideas. 

We do not include interjections among the parts of speech, 
because these may be considered rather as vague sounds than as 
distinct definite words ; they are naturally indicative, not con- 
ventionally representative, of emotions. They have not the fixity 
of real words ; for they vary in intonation and quantity with 
every emotion which gives them birth. They follow not the 
laws of language, but those of nature ; they are, like the other 
signs of the language of action, co mm on to all languages and 
intelligible to all men ; and, yet, they are so indefinite in their 
form, that every individual is at liberty to use his own exclama- 
tory expressions. “Interjections are not so properly parts of 
speech as adventitious sounds, certain voices of nature rather 
than voices of art.”* “They cannot justly be called parts of 
speech ; for they are never wanted in the construction of sen- 
tences.” t “ The brutish inarticulate interjection, which has 
nothing to do with speech and is only the miserable refuge of 
the speechless, has been permitted to usurp a place among 

words Tlie neighing of a horse, the lowing of a cow, 

the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat, sneezing, coughing, 
groaning, shrieking, and any other involuntary convulsion with 
oral sound, have almost as good a title to be called parts of 
speech as interjections have.”J These opinions apply to inter- 
jections properly so called, not to exclamatory words, such as 
courage, behold, hark, what, encore, away, which, although ranked 
among interjections, belong to some of the classes above-men- 
tioned. 

A great objection to our introducing inteijections in the pre- 
sent classification is, that, being in themselves complete propto- 
sitions, — the instinctive indications of emotions and feelings, — 
they are neither elements of phraseology nor conventional signs ; 
and it must not be forgotten that, in classifying words, we have 
for our principal object to facilitate the study of phraseology as 
found in conventional languagea At the same time, it must be 

• J. Harris, Hermci, t W. Cobbett, ht XaUre d' Anglais. 
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admitted that interjections give force, truth, and life to expres- 
sion, and contribute much towards rendering language an exact 
picture of the human mind. 


Sect. IV.— FIRST CLASS OF WORDS. 

1. Substantives. 

A comparative glance at a few languages will now elicit the 
general principles which characterise the elements of discourse, 
and exhibit the points of resemblance and difference that mark 
the grammatical constitution of these languages. 

The substantive, or noun, is the first term of the proposition, 
the representative of the subject respecting which judgment is 
expressed. Being the fundamental word of discourse, it imposes 
on all the others, as its subordinates, their form and place. Its 
function is to represent the idea of substance, by which word, 
substance, is grammatically meant any subject of thought — 
material or immaterial, an object, or a quality abstractedly con- 
sidered. As the substance implies the collective elements or 
essential properties which constitute it, so the substantive ex- 
presses a collection of the simple perceptions and conceptions of 
those elements or properties. The word gold, for example, com- 
prises in its signification all the simple notions of colour, weight, 
brilliancy, compactness, fusibility, malleability, ductility, incor- 
ruptibility, &c., which constitute and characterise this precious 
metal. The idea conveyed by a substantive will be the more 
clear and correct as it suggests to the mind a greater number of 
the properties which form the essence of the thing signified. 
Hence it is that the knowledge of words is commensurate with 
the knowledge of things. 

The collection of ideas comprised within the signification of a 
substantive constitutes its comprehension ; this comprehension is 
the greater as a larger number of simple ideas contribute to the 
general idea represented by the substantive. The number of 
individuals to which a substantive applies forms its extension ; 
this extension is the greater as its signification embraces a greater 
number of individuals. The comprehension and the extension of 
substantives expressive of genera, species, and individuals, stand 
always in inverse ratio to each other ; for the number of indi- 
viduals is the smaller as a greater number of attributes consti- 
tutes their signification. In the words, animal, quadruped, 
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horse, war-horse, Bucephalus, the comprehenaion progressively 
increases and the extension diminishes. 

When the comprehension of a substantive is the gi'eatest and 
its extension the smallest, that is, when it recalls all the attri- 
butes which characterise one individual, it is called proper. 
WTien the substantive recalls the attributes which are common to 
all the individuals of a species, it is called common or appellative. 
Hence, the substantive common represents a class, and the sub- 
stantive proper an individual : the former is a general, the latter 
a particular term. 

Substantives which designate collections of individuals of the 
same kind are called collective. This class of substantives, which 
we introduce here in conformity with general practice, is very 
indefinite and unsatisfactory ; for the denomination of collective 
is withheld from a great number of substantives which are as 
much entitled to it as those to which it is usually given, such 
as library, which implies a collection of books ; hook, a col- 
lection of leaves ; p>age, a collection of lines ; railing, a collec- 
tion of rails ; chain, a collection of links, and many others of 
this kind. The English language, in common with Latin, falls 
into a grammatical inconsistency respecting these words ; it 
occasionally requires collective substantives, although themselves 
in the singular, to govern verbs in the plural. Tliis irregularity 
is a source of great perplexity both to foreigners and to the 
English themselves. 

The common substantives which express objects existing in 
virtue of the properties that constitute them, are concrete terms, 
and the names which have, by analogy, been given to the quali- 
ties, modes of being or of acting of these objects, considered 
abstractedly from them, are abstract terms. Concrete substantives 
express therefore ideas of real beings, and abstract substantives 
ideas of things which have no material and independent existence. 

Substantives may be modified in four ways, — in number, 
gender, case, and degree. 

The numbers, singular and plural, distinguish substantives as 
signifying one or more than one individual of the same species, 
one or more than one species of the same genus ; they conse- 
quently affect their extension, not their comprehension. This 
distinction is found in all languages, it being universally re- 
quired to distribute the genus into its species, and the species 
into its individuals. Proper substantives, when strictly used as 
such, denoting single individuals, do not admit of a plural 
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In Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and other idioms, there 
is a particular form, called the dual, which serves to indicate two 
individuals. Languages also exist in which particular forms of 
the plural indicate a large, and others, a small number. 

The languages in which vocal sounds prevail have generally 
the plural marked, in speaking, by a change of the final sound 
of the word, whilst those in which articulations predominate 
denote it by the addition of one of these elements. This remark 
applies equally to the inflections which indicate the genders and 
cases of substantives, the comparative and superlative of adjec- 
tives, and the moods, tenses, and persons of verbs. In some 
languages, however, as in.Chinese, the plural number is expressed 
by expletives which are added to substantives, or by repeating 
the substantives themselves. Many nouns in English, as dozen, 
pair, sheep, salmon, snipe, head of cattle, &c., have no plural, 
although the ideas which they signify are susceptible of number. 

In all languages substantives are liable to considerable irregu- 
larity, both in the formation of their plural and in the use of 
either number. But the irregularity which especially demands 
the attention of those who learn foreign languages is the 
difierence in the numbers of corresponding substantives in 
various languages ; for example, measles and the German Maseru 
are always plural, the corresponding French, rougeole, is always 
singular ; darkness is always singular, and the French for it, 
Unlhres, always plural. There is a large number of such 
contrasts in any two languages. 

Distinction of sex has been marked in language by genders — 
the mascidine and feminine, — which indicate respectively the 
names of males and females. This is effected sometimes by 
distinct substantives, sometimes by auxiliary words signifying 
male and/«jaa/e, sometimes also by particular terminations. 

The masculine and feminine genders have, by analogy, been 
applied to the names of inanimate things, according as the nouns 
expressive of them were formed of grave or acute, harsh or 
agreeable sounds, sometimes also as the thing named bore 
supposed affinity to the male or the female kind. A third gender, 
the neuter (which word implies that the noun is neither masculine 
nor feminine), has been, in many languages, attached to the 
names of inanimate things and of animals which are considered 
abstractedly of sex. Whenever the genders denote the sex or 
absence of sex, they increase the comprehension and diminish 
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the extension of substantives. As genders arise from various 
causes in different languages, they vary in their application to 
particular substantives in each, and often present strange 
anomalies. Thus, in English, maiv-of^ar is feminine ; the 
German Weil> (married woman) and das MUdchen (the girl) are 
neuter ; the French gens (people) varies its gender, according as 
an adjective precedes or follows it, as c< sont de char mantes gens, 
or des gens chnrmants (they are charming people.) 

The Hebrew, Arabic, Irish, French, and Italian languages 
have only the masculine and feminine. Greek, liatin, German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Polish, and Russian, admit of the three genders ; 
but they apply the masculine and feminine, as well as the neuter, 
to the names of inanimate things and irrational animals. In 
Spanish the neuter pharacterises the adjectives used substantively. 

English is, on this point, the most consistent of all languages : 
it admits of masculine and feminine for nouns, denoting males 
and females of the human kind, and of a few of the most common 
species of the brute creation, and has no gender for other nouns ; 
specific words being, for the greater part, joined to the names of 
the lower animals, to mark their sex when the distinction is 
required. A conventional sex is sometimes, it is true, attributed 
to certain animals and inanimate things ; but this distinction is 
rhetorical, not grammatical. Tlie two English neuter pronouns it 
and ichich, are u.sed exclusively for inanimate things and animals. 
This grammatical principle possesses a double advantage ; it facili- 
tates the acquisition of the language to foreigners, and it affords 
the means of elevating the style by personification ; for, when this 
figurative form is resorted to only occasionally, it is more striking 
and pleasing than when it is an habitual form of expression. 

The French language is, in respect to genders, very perplexing 
to foreigners, because the masculine and feminine seem, in most 
instances, arbitrarily distributed among its nouns. In some 
languages the gender of nouns changes with their meaning ; the 
French and German offer many examples of this fact, as souris, 
m. (smile), souris, f. (mouse) ; band, m. (volume), band, f (ribbon). 
In others, as Greek, Latin, and Italian, some nouns change their 
genders in passing from the singular to the plural. Close attention 
to this attribute of substantives is the more imperative in inflected 
languages, as an ignorance of their gender brings several errors 
in its train, since articles, adjectives, pronouns, and participles 
take different ififlections, according as the substantive to which 
they relate is either masculine, feminine, or neuter. 
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The nature of the relations which exist between ideas may be 
determined in language either by prepositions, by the resj>ective 
places of the noim, or by their change of form. Sometimes these 
three ways combine in the expression of a relation. 

The changes of form, which consist chiefly of inflections or 
variations in the termination of nouns, and which serve to express 
relations, are called cases. A case, therefore, expresses the 
coalescence of the relation and conception in one word : the 
nominative case which marks the subject of a proposition, and 
the accusative which marks the direct object, imply no relation 
that could be conveyed by prepositions ; but the other cases, 
called oblique, are always equivalent to prepositions. 

The number of cases varies considerably in difierent languages ; 
the English, Dutch, and Persian have only two, the Arabic and 
Irish three, the German has four, the Greek five, the Latin six, 
the Russian seven, and the Sanskrit eight ; the latter, however, 
according to Fred. Schlegel, * has so great a number of cases 
that it makes but little use of prepositions. Modem Greek has 
preserved all the cases of ancient Greek, with the exception of 
the dative. The more numerous the cases the more favourable to 
transpositive collocation is the language ; whereas the absence of 
inflections confines its structure to one determinate order, because 
the relation of words can be marked only by juxtaposition. 

The genitive case, also called possessive, is, of all the oblique 
cases, the most generally used : as it involves an idea of appur- 
tenance attributed to a second substantive, the noun so inflected 
may be virtually considered as an adjective modifying and 
restricting the signification of this second substantive. Hence it 
is, that, in different idioms, as English, Persian, and Turkish, the 
genitive, like an adjective, is placed before the substantive to 
which it relates. 

The collection of the various inflected forms assumed by a 
substantive in all its cases, is called declension ; and the nouns 
which are susceptible of cases are said to be declinable. The word 
variable is a more general term : it applies to all the changes 
which words may undergo in their terminations. 

French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, and Danish 
are indeclinable. Relations are, in these languages, expressed 
by situation or by prepositions ; they are marked in Hebrew 
and other languages of the Semitic family by prepositional 
syllables which are prefixed to the noun, and often make one 
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word with it. These changes might be called cases ; but the 
denomination of case does not apply to nouns which vary 
neither their initial nor final syllables. “ When there is no change 
of form,” says Latham, “ there is no case.”* However, a contrary 
opinion was very prevalent at one time ; the first modem 
grammars having been moulded on the Latin, a false analogy 
was established betw'een its principles and those of modern 
idioms ; and hence arose the improper application of declensions 
to their substantives, although these are indeclinable. \ Each 
language has a particular genius which cannot be transferred 
from one to another. 

The import of substantives admits of degrees, which are 
called augmentatives and dimimitives. These degrees consist 
in an idea of greatness or smallness, and of something pleasing, 
disagreeable, or contemptible, which is added to their comprehen- 
sion and indicated by an affix, or some other modification of 
the original word. Dutch and Irish nouns may, for the most 
part, be changed into diminutives. In Greek, Latin, French, 
and English, this property of the substantive exists only 
in a few instances ; but both augmentatives and diminutives 
are very common in Italian and Spanish, and more still in 
Arabic, in which all substantives and adjectives are liable to 
be so modified. All Gemian nouns admit of diminutives. These 
degrees impart copiousness, force, and grace to these languages ; 
but although never adequately represented, their absence is bttle 
felt, because the ideas conveyed by them can always be expressed 
by adjectives. 


2. Adjectives. 

Adjectives serve to distinguish substances by their peculiar 
qualities, propierties, or other modes of existence. They do not, 
as usually defined, express quality or property : they only 
predicate it in the substance, that is, they indicate that the 
thing signified by the substantive to which they relate possesses 
such qualities. They have also been called modificatives and 
qualificatives, terms which are preferable to the denomination 
of adjectives, as they convey an idea of the nature of that part 
of speech, whereas the word adjective, signifying added to, may 
equally apply to adverbs, or to any word added to another. 

Attributes have no separate existence apart from the substance 

• TKt English Language. 
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to which they belong, so adjectives are inseparable from sub- 
stantives. In the expression white horse, white does not signify 
the property itself, but it indicates that the horse posseses such 
a property ; the absence of the substantive makes the adjective 
a nonentity. The abstract noun whiteness is properly the word 
which expresses the quality or property separately from the 
substance. When an^ adjective fills this ofl&ce, it becomes 
an abstract noun, as white is cheerful. 

The substantive, involving in its import all the ideas of 
properties which constitute the class of things signified, takes 
no adjectives but such as predicate properties forming no 
essential part of that class. They consequently serve as terms 
of comparison to distinguish, by accessory ideas, the individuals 
which substantives signify from other individuals of the same 
species. They alfect both the comprehension and extension 
of substantives ; for they increase the first by the addition of 
a new idea, and diminish the second by confining the significa- 
tion of the substantive to a smaller range of individuals. 

In many languages, and particularly in Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin, adjectives have distinctive terminations ; which, as Horne 
Tooke remarks, were originally separate words.* These termi- 
nations indicate a relation of abundance, privation, capacity, or 
any other, analogous to the afiixes, fvZ, less, like, ish, ous, able, 
ible, ive, &c., which characterise many English adjectives. 

The natural union which exists between the substance and its 
attributes, i^as produced the logical connection between the 
subject and the predicate, and has led to the adoption of means 
by which a corresponding connection is established between the 
substantive and the adjective. In German, Greek, Latin, and 
other inflected idioms, the connection is effected by the adjective 
being made to agree in gender, number, and case, with the sub- 
stantive, that is to say, to assume different inflections which 
correspond to, and harmonise with, those of the substantive 
viewed in these three aspects ; many Greek adjectives having three 
genders, three numbers, and five cases (of which, however, some 
are alike in the dual and plural), take about forty diflereut forms. 

Nouns in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, not having 
cases, adjectives agree with them only in gender and number, and, 
besides, they are placed near them. In other languages, such as 
English, Swedish, and Turkish, adjectives have neither number, 
gender, nor case ; and their relation to the substantive is marked 

• See Diversions of Parley. 
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by their being placed before it. This peculiarity of construction, 
which obtains also in German and Persian, two languages to 
which English bears a striking affinity, enables substantives to 
be converted into adjectives by being so placed, as screw-stmm 
ship, heart-rending tale, ivy-mantled tower, porcelain chimney-piece 
ornament. The facility of thus multiplying attributive terms 
indefinitely, imparts to these idioms great descriptive powers, and 
is most favourable to poetical and oratorical effect. Sir W. Jones 
remarks, that the modem Persian excels all other languages in 
this mode of forming compounded epithets. In general, the con- 
vertibility of words is commensurate with the absence of inflections 
or of orthographical form indicative of particular parts of speech. 
In the Chinese language, which consists of invariable roots, the 
same word stands for a substantive, an adjective, a verb, an 
adverb, a conjimction, or an expletive; — its office and import 
being known only by its place. 

The French language, in common with those of the classical 
stock, supplies the absence of attributive terms by adjectival 
phrases composed of prepositions and substantives, — as un 
arrangemerd a VamiaMe (an amicable arrangement), une maison 
de briques or en hriques (a brick house). Deprived of the advan- 
tage of converting its substantives into adjectives, it is endowed 
with another equally great : its adjectives, although generally 
placed after the substantives, may occasionally precede them, 
being then used figuratively. This double sense of adjectives 
aiTsing from their position, is a so\irce of wealth ^nd beauty 
to the language ; but, at the same time, of difficulty to 
foreigners. 

Tlie qualities or properties which it is the purport of adjectives 
to predicate in substantives, are susceptible of different degrees 
of intensity ; the excess or deficiency of the quality suggested by 
any particular adjective may also be considered absolutely or 
relatively to that of another. All languages possess modes of 
indicating these various degrees, to which have been given the 
names of comparative, superlative relative, and superlative absolute. 
These degrees of comparison may be expressed either by adverbs 
which are placed before the adjectives, as in French, or by a 
change in the termination, as in German, Latin, and Greek. It 
is this change in the form of adjectives which properly deserves 
the name of degrees of comparison. English admits of both ways 
for the comparative and the superlative relative ; its superlative 
absolute is marked by the word very. In Italian and Spanish 
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the comparative and the superlative relative are indicated only 
by adverbs ; but the superlative absolute is formed either by an 
adverb denoting very, or by a particular inflection of the adjective. 
Sometimes the comparative is expressed by a prefix to the 
adjective, and the superlative absolute by a repetition of the 
adjective, as in Hebrew, The latter form is also sometimes 
resorted to in Italian. 

The degrees of comparison have different import, according as 
they are applied to relative or absolute properties. In the first 
instance, they show an excess in one property over another, or 
over several, without reference to a positive or definite standard ; 
— thus, if we say oive Urn is longer than another, or is the longest, 
we do not, thereby, imply that either of them is long, or 
approaching to any particular length, — ^this property being 
relative. In the second instance, when absolute properties are 
compared, the degrees of comparison mark not so much an 
increase of property, as an approach to the definite property 
expressed by the adjective in the positive state : by saying 
one line is straighter than another, or is the straightest, we mean 
that it approaches nearer, or the nearest to straightness. 

3. Verbs. 

The chief ofiice of the verb is to denote a relation of co-exist- 
ence between the substance and its attributes. It may express 
this relation exclusively, or comprise simultaneously with it in 
its signification the attribute, whether a mode of existence or of 
action, a property, or quality. 

The verb to be, which denotes the simple existence of the 
attribute in the subject, has been considered by many gram- 
marians as the only real verb ; it is, indeed, sufficient, in 
combination with adjectives, to express all judgments ; and yet, 
this verb is unknown to several American tribes. The relation 
which it expresses is the most important of all, and the one most 
required, because it is the essence of a judgment, the ultimate 
object to which all the acta of the intellect tend. 

The verbs which include the attributes in their signification, 
are concrete terms, and have been called aUrihutive, in contra- 
distinction to substantive, a denomination given to the abstract 
verb to be. The attributive verb, like the adjective, which is also 
an attributive term, qualifies the subject ; but it qualifies it witii 
the additional ideas of affirmation, time, number, person, and 
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sometimes even gender. It is this multiple oflSce which makes 
it the most complex and the most useful of all words. 

When the attributive verb denotes an action performed by the 
subject, it is called active ; when it denotes an action suffered by 
the subject, it is called passive ; and when it denotes neither, but 
signifies a mode of existence, it is called neuter. 

The action expressed by an active verb, may relate to an 
extraneous subject towards which it is directed, and which 
completes the idea ; the word denoting this complement of the 
action is called object. The action may be absolute, that is, may 
remain with its agent ; it is then complete in itself, and does not 
require an object. Hence two sorts of active verbs, the transitive 
and the intransitive. 

The transitive verb may be connected with its object directly, 
or by means of a preposition ; the first is called transitive-direct 
the second 'transitive-indirect ; and their respective objects are 
equally called direct and indirect. The direct object, in our 
modern idioms, corresponds to the Latin and Greek accusatives, 
and the indirect to an oblique case, including the preposition in 
its composition. 

The transitive-indirect verb may also, conjointly with the 
preposition as its adjunct, be denominated a compound transitive- 
direct verb : thus, in the expression, look for him, it is indifferent 
whether look be called a transitive-indirect verb, and for him, its 
indirect object, or look for, a compound transitive-direct, and 
him, its direct object. If the preposition which is annexed to an 
intransitive verb has no complement, it is used adverbially, 
and the verb becomes conjointly with it, as with any adverb 
modifying it, compound intransitive : so, to pass on, to come 
in, are intransitive verbal phrases, as well as to fall out, to 
go down. 

Active transitive verbs are also, in English, frequently followed 
by prepositions having sometimes an object and sometimes none ; 
in the first case, the transitive verb becomes intransitive, and 
forms with the preposition a compound active, as to get over a 
dijficultg, to call on a person ; in the second case, the active verb 
preserves its transitive nature, and the preposition is used 
adverbially, as take it over, lead him on. The theory of preposi- 
tional and adverbial adjuncts is, in English, extremely intricate, 
and one of the greatest difficulties encountered by foreigners, 
when learning that language. 

The same verb may be transitive-direct with regard to one 
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thing, and transitive-indirect with regard to another ; it has then 
two objects, one direct and another indirect, as I off er it to him. 

This classification is founded on the nature of the verb ; but, 
in the present imperfect state of grammar, it is not generally so 
imderstood : the term active is commonly applied to a transitive- 
direct verb only, and the term tienter is indiscriminately used for 
transitive-indirect and intransitive verbs, as well as for verbs ex- 
pressing modes of existence. In conformity with common usage, 
we will employ the terms active and neuter with these acceptations. 

The greater number of transitive verbs may bo used intran- 
sitively ; and it frequently happens that a verb is transitive in 
one language, and intransitive in another, or transitive-direct in 
the one, and transitive-indirect in the other, according as the 
idea expressed by it was originally considered absolutely or i 

relatively ; to come is intransitive in English, the Arabic for it 
is transitive; to solute is transitive, the corresponding Arabic 
verb is intransitive ; to enjoy is transitive-direct, the Fi’ench y'oMiV 
is transitive-indirect ; to listen, is transitive- indirect, icouter is tinn- 
sitive-direct ; to love Ood is rendered in Spanish by amar d Bios. 

When two objects are attached to a transitive verb, not only 
are these often differently placed in different languages, but some- 
times also the object which is direct in the one, happens to be 
indirect in the other, as I lost sight of that — j'ai perdu cela de vue. 

When the subject of a transitive verb, whether direct or 
indirect, is also its complement or object, that verb is called 
rejlective. The active verb denotes an action done, the passive an 
action received, and the reflective an action done and received. 

The reflective verb is the opposite of the neuter ; for it is both 
active and passive, whereas the latter is neither the one nor the 
other. Yet, such is, in practice, the deviation from general 
principles of grammar, that these two opposite forms are fre- 
quently equivalent to each other in different languages : many 
neuter verbs in English, for example, are rendered by reflective 
verbs in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

Reflective verbs sometimes assume a particular form, as, in 
Greek, those of the middle voice, which are truly reflective ; but, 
in nearly all the modern European idioms, they follow the form 
of the active with the addition of a personal pronoun object of 
the same person as the subject. Some languages have no re- 
flective verbs ; the Arabs, among other ways of supplying their 
place, say, for example, I cut my soul, for I cut myself. In French, 

Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, the reflective form is often used 
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by analogy, even when the action expressed by the verb is not 
reflected back on the subject, as ye me battrai avec votut, 1 will fight 
you ; ces choses se voient torn les jours, these things are seen every 
day. 

The passive verb is, in some languages, a distinct word 
altogether, and is formed from the active by a change either in 
the termination, as the Latin ama (I love), amor (I am loved), 
or in the body of the word, as the Turkish semnek (to love), 
sevilmek (to be loved). In the greater number of modem 
European languages there is no passive verb ; its place is sup- 
plied by a periphrasis consisting of the verb to be, and the 
participle past expressive of the action suffered by the subject. 
Transitive-direct verbs alone can assume the passive form ; and, 
vice versd, the latter may always be changed into the active. 

The English language, however, presents exceptions to this 
rule : a proneness to use the passive, the reason of which may 
be found in the national character of the people, leads them to 
the frequent use of the transitive-indirect as passive ; thus, you 
are spoken to. It is obvious that, in this case, the words spoken to 
should be considered as the participle past of the compound 
transitive-direct or active verb to speak to. The English com- 
pound neuter verbs, which are formed, as already stated, by the 
adjunction of an adverb, as to look up, to run away, cannot, as 
such, be changed into the passive ; but, if further compounded 
with a preposition, they assume the office of active verbs, and 
can be used in the passive voice, as they look up to him, he is 
looked up to by them. 

The power of substituting the active for the passive form, and 
vice versd, affords the means of drawing the attention more 
forcibly on the subject or the object, as may be desirable. 
Although the active and the passive form can generally be 
substituted one for the other, they are not indiscriminately used 
by some nations. The English, as we have just remarked, are 
inclined to prefer the passive ; the French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and German, the active and reflective. 

A verb, whether active or neuter, is said to be impersonal when 
the action or state which it expresses is conceived abstractedly 
of an agent, a pronoun of the third person singular being, in 
some languages, used for a subject, but without reference to ally 
conception, and merely to keep up the general analogy with other 
verbs. Impersonal verba can have no first or second person, as 
these would imply the idea of an agent. 
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Consciousness, doubt, supposition, desire, will, which are 
different states of the mind in the conception of thought and the 
expression of judgments, demand corresponding forma in the 
verba by which such states of mind may be manifested in the 
communication of idcM. These forms, called moods, are dis- 
tinguished by particullir inflections, or by auxiliary words, 
according as the language is more or less inflected. They mark 
the difierent modes of assertion ; in other words, the relations in 
which the vai-ious propositions of discourse stand to each other, 
whether they are affirmative or conditional, deliberative or 
suppositive, imperative or optative, principal or subordinate. 

The number of moods varies in different languages : the Basque 
verbs have eleven, the Hebrew and Arabic only two, the im- 
perative and the indicative ; some idioms have none. But the 
moods most generally found in languages, are the indicative, the 
potential or conditional, the imperative, the subjunctive, and the 
infinitive. 

The indicative expresses categorical affirmation ; and the 
conditional, hypothetical affirmation : both these moods admit of 
the interrogative form, of which property the other moods are 
destitute. The imperative is used for entreating as well as for 
commanding : its name, indicating only one of its functions, is 
consequently defective. As this mood implies futurity in the 
action expressed, a future tense is often used in its place : steal 
not, and thou shalt not steal, have the same signiflcation. 

When a fact is asserted not as actual, but merely as possible 
or contingent, it is expressed by the subjunctive mood, also called 
conjunctive, because the contingent assertion is usually marked 
by a conjunction. This mood, as indicated by its more usual 
name, is confined to the expression of subordinate or subjoined 
propositions ; it implies the existence of a primary proposition 
either expressed or understood, on which it dejiends. The 
principles which govern its use, vary considerably in diflferent 
languages, and are often very perplexing to foreigners. This is 
particularly the case in French, in which it would be difficult, 
not to say impossible, to give clear and definite rules which may, 
with certainty, indicate its use in every circumstance. It rarely 
happens, that French and English subjunctives are rendered one 
by the other in expressing the same ideas. 

In the expression that I may do, the two words may do, con- 
stitute the present of the subjunctive, of which mood the expletive 
may is the sign ; but, in I may do and may I do, do is in the 
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infinitive, and the defective verb may is in the present of the 
indicative, corresponding to the Latin pomim, or the French je 
fuis. This distinction, which applies equally to the word might, 
is of the xitmost importance in rendering these and similar 
expressions into other languages. Eng^h grammarians have, 
for the most part, neglected to notice tWe double office of the 
words 'nwy, miyht, mill, would, shall, and should, and have thereby 
introduced much confusion into this part of the language ; but 
the confusion is still greater as regards the defective verb can, 
could ; they call these words signs of the potential, although they 
are invariably used, not as auxiliaries, but as elements of a 
distinct neuter verb, corresponding to the Latin gwssum and the 
French pouvoir, and standing for the verbal phrase to be able. 
We may, in passing, notice this singular fact, that the English 
language has not a verb to denote the state of capability in all 
its modifications of moods and tenses ; can and could, may and 
might, being, from their defectiveness, inadequate to effect this 
object, recourse must be had to their respective equivalent verbal 
phrases, to be able, and to have it in one's power. 

The infinitive, different from the other moods, affirms the 
existence of an attribute abstractedly, of a particular subject and 
divested of number. In modem Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, 
verbs have no present of the infinitive mood ; its place is, in the 
latter two idioms, supplied by a substantive. The present of the 
infinitive is, in most languages, used as an abstract noun, — a 
grammatical principle which is general in Italian, Spanish, and 
German, but much restricted in French and in English. 

The participle denotes time and attribute divested of affirma- 
tion ; it implies the existence of a subject, but without designation 
of persons. These peculiarities of import have rendered its 
classification difficult : some grammarians consider it as a sub- 
division of the infinitive, and othera as a separate mood ; not a 
few call it a distinct part of speech. Combining in its signifi- 
cation the ideas of time and attribute, it partakes equally of the 
nature of verbs and adjectives. The Greek and Latin languages 
admit of past, present, and future participles ; modem idioms 
have, for the greater part, only the present and past. The 
participle is, in inflected languages, variable or invariable, 
according as it performs the office of adjective or verb. The 
principles which govern its variations in French, and particularly 
those of the participle past, are very perplexing even to the 
natives of France. 
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The participle present varies considerably in its application 
in different languages ; it is used in Greek, English, and German, 
both as an adjective and as an abstract noun ; in Latin and 
French it may be converted into an adjective only, and in 
Italian and Spanish it is altogether inconvertible. The present 
of the infinitive and the participle present may become the subjects 
or objects of a verb, according as the language admits of either 
part of the verb being converted into a noun. In the classical 
ancient languages the participle has given rise to certain forms 
called gerund and supine, which admit of cases and which 
may be considered as verbal substantives. This convertibility 
of the verb into a substantive is attended with great advantage 
to a language ; it gives it flexibility and copiousness, and afibrds 
considerable facility for following the generation and logical 
association of ideas. 

It may be observed that the moods of verbs perform an 
office analogous to that of the cases of substantives. Cases 
indicate the relations which substantives bear to each other 
in a proposition ; so moods determine the relations existing 
between the different propositions of a complex sentence. As 
cases are often governed and their places supplied by preposi- 
tions in the languages which do not admit of cases, so moods 
are governed and their places often supplied by conjimctions. 
This government of conjunctions varies in different languages. 

All the judgments which we form relate either to the past, 
present, or future. This triple circum.stance of time has given 
rise to the tenses of verbs, which, like the moods, ai’e either 
distinguished by particular inflections in their final syllables, 
as in the languages of the classical group, or by means of 
auxiliary verbs, and expletives. In English, German, Dutch, 
and Swedish, both modes of distinction have been adopted. 

The different degrees of proximity to the present time, or 
Amoteness from it, and the definiteness or vagueness of the 
epoch alluded to, as well as the relative periods at which various 
actions may be performed, have introduced among nations 
great diversity in the import and number of tenses. If compound 
fonns are considered as tenses of verbs, the English may be 
said to have forty-six tenses, and the French only twenty ; but 
if compound forms ye excluded, English verbs have then two 
tenses only and the French eight. This is the number recognised 
by Lemare* in Fiench verbs, whereas Beauz6et gives them 

• Cour$ dt Langut Fran^aisc. t Grammaire Ginerale, 
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sixty-two, by introducing periphrases which denote various 
circumstances of time. 

The number of tenses varies considerably in different lan- 
guages, and those which seem to correspond are not always 
used in similar circumstances. The preterite and compound 
of the present tense of the indicative in French and in English, 
for example, are frequently opposed in practice in these two 
languages, the French using the preterite when the English 
use the compound of the present, and vice versa. The particular 
shades of difference which characterise various tenses of verbs 
in some languages frequently render their application in discourse 
extremely perplexing not only to foreigners, but sometimes even 
to the natives themselves. Am ong many other examples of 
this fact, we may mention the difficulty of knowing when to 
use in English, shall or will, and in French tlte •preterite, or the 
compound of the present tense of the indicative mood. 

In Hebrew and other Semitic languages, there is no simple 
present tense. This is truly philosophical, because time being 
transient and continuous, no appreciable portion of it can be 
present ; a part must necessarily be gone as another is coming. 
The j)resent instant, like the geometrical point, has no real 
existence. The place of the present is, in those languages, 
occasionally supplied by the future and by periphrastic forms. 

However limited some languages may be in the system of 
their tenses, the deficiency is more apparent than real, because 
all circumstances of time for which one language has tenses 
can be rendered into one which has them not, by means of 
adverbs of time, or by combinations of words constituting 
verbal phrases, thus, I am writing, is rendered into French by 
je suis d ecrire, arje suis en train d’ecrire ; J' icrivais des thhnes 
is expressed in English by I was writing or 1 •used to write 
exercises. 

To establish more closely the relation between subject anS 
verb, we find that, in the majority of languages, the verb is 
made to undergo changes corresponding to the number of the 
subject. The languages which have a dual in their nouns 
assume also particular forms to express this number of their 
verbs. 

The person who speaks, the one spo^n to, and the one 
spoken of, are also known by particular final syllables, which, 
in primitive languages, can be easily resolved into the addition 
of the pronouns to the simple elementary form of the verb 
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with which it has coalesced. Bopp has placed this beyond 
doubt in the case of Sanskrit and other languages of the Indo- 
European branch.* Dr. Pritchard has also most satisfactorily 
proved that the personal terminations of Welsh verbs are 
pronouns.t Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Irish verbs a dmi t of inflections suflSciently distinct to 
preclude the necessity of using personal pronouns subject, so 
that they are by themselves, the collective expressions of a 
judgment in its three essential elements, — the subject, predicate, 
and relation of co-existence with the additional ideas of affirma- 
tion, time, number, and person ; thus, in Latin, studeo (I study), 
and, in Italian, parlerd, (he will speak), constitute complete 
propositions. In other idioms, as Englisli, French, and German, 
pronouns are indispensable accompaniments to the verbs, 
except sometimes in the imperative, as, speak, which is equally 
a perfect proposition ; for it implies an agent and an act, 
whilst it couples the idea of the act of speaking with the 
idea of a person addressed. 

Hebrew, Swedish, and Russian verbs carry the principle of 
concoixi so far as to admit of genders in such a manner that 
it can be known by the terminations whether the subject is 
masculine or feminine. In most modern languages this principle 
is sacrificed to a form of politeness, which consists in using the 
plural of the second person for the singular. In French, and more 
particularly in ItaUan, it is both courteous and elegant to address 
strangers in the third person ; in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Swedish this form is very generally employed. But the German 
language surpasses all the others in forms of politeness ; for, 
besides these anomalies, which it has in common with them, 
it expresses a still higher degree of courtesy, by the use of the 
verb in the third person plural with a subject in the singular. 
In Greek, a plural neuter noun often govenis the verb in the 
singular ; and, in English, as already noticed, a singular collective 
noun sometimes governs it in the plural. 

Tlie collection of the different moods, tenses, persons, numbers, 
and genders, which constitute a verb, is called conjugation. To 
state in succession all these different parts, is to conjugate. The 
verbs which follow some general principles of analogy, are said 
to be regular : those which deviate from these general forms, are 
called irregular. The expediency of this subdivision into regular 

» 

* Comparat. Gram, of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, &c. 
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and irregular verbs, is a mere matter of opinion among gram- 
marians. Some, for example, make thirteen, and others only 
two conjugations in Greek ; more uncertainty still attends this 
classification in French. But, under whatever head the conju- 
gations be classed, the study of the various changes which the 
verbs imdergo to express all the views of the mind, is what should 
principally engage the attention of learners. The English, 
German, Dutch,, and their cognate, have only one form of 
conjugation. 

The Chinese and the monosyllabic languages of the same 
family have, in their verbs, neither moods, tenses, numbers, nor 
persona ; as they have no cases in their nouns, nor changes of any 
kind in the form of their words : every modification of idea is 
maiked by expletives, that is, auxiliaries, which supply the place 
of inflections ; the import of words is determined by the place 
they occupy relatively to each other. Their consti-uction depends 
entirely on the principle of juxta-position. These oral languages, 
as barren of words as Chinese writing is exuberant of symbols, 
present, in the great simplicity of their structure, a phenomenon 
of peculiar character, and well deserving the investigation of 
philologists, as they form a singular contrast with other anci^t 
idioms. 

The various inflections which, in substantives, adjectives, and 
verbs, serve to denote relations, are of the highest antiquity : 
they abound in the oldest languages and have been also adopted 
in some of the modem. It is probable that the inflections of the 
variable words in ancient languages, were originally monosyllabic 
significant adjimcts, similar to those of the Chinese, which, in the 
course of time, have coalesced with the words which they modified. 
The similarity between inflections of words in difierent languages, 
has greatly aided modem jdiilologists in marking the affinities 
which connect the various dialects belonging to the great family 
called Indo-European. 

However, the imiversal tendency to generalise the principles 
of language and to simplify the expression of thought, gradually 
introduced into our derived idioms special terms for particular 
ideas ; and led, in some of them, to the neglect of inflections in 
their substantives, adjectives, and verbs. Thus the difierent 
tenninations of the verb, which amount to more than five hundred 
in ancient Greek, are reduced to about fifty in modem Greek, and 
their number, which ismearly one hundred and fifty in Latin, is 
only forty-nine in French, and so few as six in English, except in 
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the verb to he, which admits of ten variations. Derived languages 
are, in almost every case, less complex, less involved, and more 
philosophical in their grammatical structure, than those from 
which they have spnmg. But, as the absence of inflections 
renders languages more simple in their grammatical concord and 
in their syntax, it complicates their composition, and makes them 
less concise and graceful. In the following sentence, — “ Vincere 
scis, Hannibal ; victorid uti needs, ” (you know how to conquer, 
Hannibal ; you know not how to profit by the victory), — how 
heavy, how prolix is the English, compared with the Latin. It 
is chiefly the brevity, force, and vivacity of this classic idiom, 
which has rendered its use so general in inscriptions. 

The inflections of declensions and conjugations, such as they 
exist in Greek and Latin, impart to language not only great con- 
densation of meaning, but a power of transposition which admir- 
ably fevours harmony of sounds, varied conception of thoughts, 
ail the workings of imagination and taste, all the requirements 
of eloquence and poetry ; whereas prepositions, pronouns, and 
auxiliary verbs, which, in modem idioms, stand as their substi- 
tutes, by tying down the words to a fixed and monotonous order, 
clog imagination, enervate sentiment, and deprive expression of 
the force, eloquence, and variety, which characterise ancient 
languages. The long and curiously involved sentences which 
result from the peculiar stnicture of the ancient idioms, and 
which bafile all attempt at literal translation, requiring as they 
do from the learner, great effort of mind to investigate the mutual 
relation of their subordinate parts and perceive all their bear- 
ings, must, indeed, be pre-eminently calculated to invigoi*ate the 
intellectual faculties. 

Sect. V.— SECOND CLASS OP WORDS. 

1. Articles. 

Articles serve chiefly to limit the signification of common 
substantives from general to particular sense ; but this deter- 
minative function is not always strictly observed as regards the 
definite article, which, especially in French and the kindred 
languages, may come before substantives, whether these are 
taken in a generic, specific, or individual sense. 

Proper substantives, denoting individuals in a determinate 
manner, require, in general, no article. Greek and Italian are 
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among the languages which present some exceptions to this rule. 
Names of countries, rivers, and mountains, in Greek, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, take the definite article, which, however, is 
sometimes dispensed with before the names of countries, as, nous 
arrivons de France, (we have just come from France). 

Such is the caprice of custom, that, although the article should, 
from its nature, be exclusively joined to substantives, nevertheless, 
we often find it repeated before adjectives in Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic. The absence of the article in English, by which is 
consistently indicated the greatest extension of the substantive, 
that is, its general sense, or signification of a class, is an advantage 
which this language possesses over many others. 

Articles are considered by some grammarians as adjectives ; 
because, like this species of words, they are joined to substantives, 
of whose signification they usually restrict the extension. This 
confusion, arising from a false denomination, would not probably 
have been made, had adjectives been more properly called 
modificatives or gualijicatives, as suggested by some writers ; 
because articles, denoting no mode of existence or action, no 
quality or property, consequently, not modifying or qualifying 
the signification of the substantives to whieh they are joined, 
cannot obviously be classed under this head. The nature of articles 
is altogether distinct from that of adjectives : for they do not 
increase the comprehension of substantives ; they can never, like 
adjectives, form the third term of a proposition ; two of them 
cannot come together, as adjectives do ; nor do they admit of 
degrees of comparison. 

The English words the and a, and their equivalents in other 
languages, are usually considered as the only articles — a strange 
notion with grammarians, who have limited this class to two 
words, when there happen to be many which fill exactly a similar 
oflBce. It is obvious that all words belong to the same class, 
which, coming before substantives, determine their extension 
without adding the idea of quality, property, or other mode of 
being. This is precisely the case with the words, some, any, this, 
that, these, those, what, which, whatever, each, every, both, either, 
several, much, many, no, and others, which are, consequently, 
entitled to the same denomination as the and a. Some of these 
words, it is true, may, by the suppression of the substantive, be 
used as pronouns ; but, when joined to substantives and per- 
forming the same function as articles, they ought to be classed 
with the latter part of speech, and not with pronouns or adjectives. 
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They diflfer from adjectives in every particular as articles do. 
The nature of their office is so identically the same as that of 
articles, and so different from that of adjectives, that they 
cannot, like this species of words, be used simultaneously with 
articles ; nor, with few exceptions, can any two of them come 
together. 

Let it not be said that we should not change a long established 
classification : grammarians have not the piivilege of infallibility. 
Every department of science has, in the course of time, been 
modified and improved. Planets, minerals, natural elements are 
now admitted to be more numerous than our ancestors believed 
them to be, why may not the number of articles be increased, if 
required by the progress of grammatical science 1 Harris, 
Beauz4e, Sicard, and other eminent grammarians, have placed 
these words in one and the same class. Latham, who calls no an 
article, is not far from being of the same opinion. 

All the words which are grammatically circiunstanced as 
articles, may, perhaps, with propriety, be classed together with 
them, under the denomination of determinatives, given to the 
articles by Abb6 Sicard and others, which specifies more 
particularly the function they perform in common. This would 
obviate the objection raised against their being called either 
articles or adjectives. 

The words my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, perform a 
double office : they are pronouns relatively to the name of the 
possessor of which they take the place ; for they signify of me, of 
thee, &c ; and they are determinatives in reference to the noun 
before which they are placed ; they are, at the same time, deter- 
minatives and pronouns, differently from the other words above- 
mentioned, which are either one or the other, as the case may be. 
The idea of possession which they attach to the nouns before 
which they come, may entitle them to the appellation of adjectives; 
BO that they may, with equal propriety, be called pronomhial 
adjectives, or pronominal determinatives. The double function of 
these words is illustrated by the fact that, in English, his, her, its, 
like pronouns, take the gender of the substantive for which they 
stand ; whereas their French equivalents, mon, ma, mes, ton, ta, 
tes, &c., like deteiminatives or adjectives, agree in gender and 
number with the substantive before which they are placed. The 
corresponding Latin words, meus, mea, meum, tuus, tua, tuum, &c., 
are either pronouns or adjectives, according as they signify minx 
or my, thine or thy, &c. 
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The numerals called Cardinal numbers, ought to be classed 
among the determinatives, not among the adjectives ; for they 
do not possess the essence of the adjective ; they express no 
mode of existence, no quality attributable to the thing signified 
by the substantive ; they affect the extension, but not the 
comprehension of the substantives before ■which they are placed. 
The indefinite article is in many languages no other but the 
numeral one itself. When the cardinal numbers are used by 
themselves ■with tacit reference to particular nouns, they become 
pronouns, as, two heads are better than one : — two is here a deter- 
minative, and one, a pronoun. When used abstractedly, as in 
two and two are four, they ought to be considered as abstract 
substantives. With regard to the Ordinal numbers they are 
true adjectives ; for they convey an idea of order, and conse- 
quently increase the comprehension of the substantive at the 
same time that they restrict its extension. 

In inflected languages, determinatives, like adjectives, vary 
to agree in gender and number with their substantives ; thus 
they serve to point out these distinctions in the latter part 
of speech, when not sufficiently marked by its form. This 
is more particularly the case in French, in which the •written 
form of substantives seldom affords a clue to their gender and 
number ; but, in languages in which the distinction of masculine 
and feminine is consistent with that of sex, or in which the 
form of the plural is perceptible both to the eye and to the 
ear, the determinatives seldom vary in gender or number ; 
such is the case in English. Tlieir invariability permits the 
same determinative to refer to several consecutive substantives ; 
but, when they are variable, they must be repeated before 
every noun, as thk father, mother, and children, le p^re, la mhre 
et LES enfants. The advantage of the classification we have 
suggested is here rendered obvious, since it enables us to include 
many words under each of the rules just given respecting the 
variability and repetition of the determinatives. By admitting 
only two articles, these and the other grammatical principles 
which are common to all determinatives could not be generalised. 
Hence many grammarians err, by giving, respecting the articles 
exclusively, rules which apply equally to the other words of 
the same class. 

Determinatives, and especially the definite article, contribute, 
in a considerable degree, to the precision and persiiicuity of 
discourse ; but, useful as they are, several languages dispense 
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with some of them ; and so far, such languages are inconvenient 
and imperfect. The definite and the indefinite articles do not 
exist in Latin or in Chinese. There is no indefinite article 
either in Greek or Irish ; nor is the definite used in Arabic, 
Danish, or the Scandinavian dialects ; but its place is supplied 
by particular terminations affixed to the noims ; for example 
in Danish mand (man), inanden (the man). In Persian tliere 
is no pronominal determinative corresponding to my, thy, &c. ; 
nor in Arabic are there words for all, each, every, what, whatever. 
In some languages there is no simple word to signify any number 
."jbove five. M. de la Condamine mentions a tribe of savages 
on the banks of the River Amazon, who have no numeral 
determinatives beyond three, which number they express by the 
woi’d poetaztarorincouroac.* 


2. Pronouns. 

Pronouns, the representatives of nouns, are a sort of algebraic 
terms which have of themselves no determinate import, but take 
any which we please to give them. They may be applied to all 
things and to all persons ; and yet they specify in the most 
definite manner the subject of thought ; so that they are, at 
the same time, the most indefinite, and yet the most definite 
of all words. From their frequent use and their varied combi- 
nation with the other elements of a sentence, they deserve the 
attentive consideration of the learner, the more so as they are, 
in many languages, very irregular in their form, concord, and 
place. The syntactical rules which regulate the use of pronouns 
in different idioms, present perhaps greater contrasts than 
those regarding any other class of words. 

Pronouns are a species of nouns, since they express the same 
ideas as this part of speech ; but, whilst nouns represent objects 
by the qualities which are proper to them and independently of 
any other consideration, pronouns represent them in relation to 
the act of speaking ; they indicate the {)arts, or dramatis personae, 
which the subjects of discourse perform. Hence substantives 
have sometimes been called absolute nouns, and pronouns, rela- 
tive nouns. The phrase, John saw James, states a simple fact, 
without showing who speaks, who is spoken to, or who is spoken 
of ; for we may be ignorant who John and James are ; but the 
introduction of the pronouns, as i saw you, i saw him, you saw 

* * Yo*jagt dam VInUrieur de VAirUrigue Miridionale. 
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ME, &C., as the case requires, tells both the fact and the actors. 
Their only business, according to Priscian, is to distinguish 
individuals. 

The proper substantive, as already noticed, represents only 
one individual, and the common substantive all the individuals 
of one species, or one genus ; but the pronoun may represent 
all x>ossible beings ; its extension is greater and its comprehen- 
' sion smaller than those of any substantive ; it is not therefore 
barely its substitute, as the common definition implies. The 
extension of the pronoun being essentially unlimited, its import 
is determined by a substantive and sometimes a proposition 
expressed before, the place of which it holds. 

The classification of pronouns, as every part of their theory, 
has given rise to many conflicting opinions among grammarians : 
they are, however, most generally divided into, 

1. the Personal, as /, m<r, thou, thee, &c., which serve to distin- 
guish the speaker, the person spoken to, and the person or 
thing spoken of ; 

2. the Demonstrative, as this, that, former, &c., which must 
not be confounded with the same words used as determinatives 
before substantives ; 

3. the Possessive, as mine, thine, his, &c., justly considered by 
some grammarians as the genitive of I, thou, he, &c. ; 

4. the Relative, as who, whose, what, &c. ; also called conjunctive 
and subjunctive, when connecting a subjoined proposition with 
their antecedents, and interrogative, when relating to a subjoined 
interrogative proposition. The term relative is improper, as not 
characteristic of this species ; for all pronouns relate to the nouns 
for which they stand ; 

6. The Indefinite, as one, either, whatever, &c. Among these 
may be mentioned, in French, the pronoun on, and, in German, 
man, for which there is no corresponding word in any other 
language with which we are acquainted ; it is used for a subject 
not specified, as on dit, man sagt (it is said). 

Some of these, as already noticed, are only the determinatives 
used separately from the substantives, which fill the office of 
pronouns by ellipsis, as, in French, the articles le, la, les (the), 
which stand ellipticaUy for personal pronouns. But, although 
in these two functions, they similarly determine the extent of 
signification of the substantives to which they relate, they should 
not be confounded. “ The very absence of the nouns to which 
such words refer only proves,” says Sir John Stoddart, “ that 
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they are pronouns.”* The rule for distinguishing one species 
from the other is this : “The genuine Pronoun always stands by 
itself, assuming the power of a Noun and supplying its place. 
The genuine article ” (determinative) “ never stands by itself, 
but appears at all times associated to something else, requiring 
a noun for its support as much as attributives or adjectives.” t 

Pronouns being used instead of nouns are liable to take 
different forms corresponding to those of the nouns for which 
they stand, in order to exhibit the more clearly to which they 
refer, whether a masculine, feminine, or neuter ; in the singular, 
dual, or plural number ; a subject, a direct or indirect object ; 
the first, second, or third person. The personal pronouns, espe- 
cially, often admit of cases, when even the substantives are 
destitute of them. The French personal pronoun of the third 
person singular, for example, has four cases, namely, il (he), 
nominative; le (him, it), accusative; en (of him, of it, &c.), 
genitive; lui (to him, to her) and y (to it), dative. The same 
obtains in Italian. In Irish, personal pronouns assume twenty- 
two different forms significant of relation. The principle which 
governs the accidental property of variability in pronouns varies 
considerably in different idioms. 

In some languages there are different pronouns to indicate the 
degree of superiority or inferiority supposed to exist between the 
speaker and the person spoken to. The Basque presents this 
peculiarity ; it possesses three pronouns singular of the third 
person to mark these distinctions. In Chinese and Siamese, 
several expressions are used as substitutes for personal pronouns, 
to indicate the various degrees of esteem which people entertain 
or pretend to entertain for each other. The Emperor of China, 
when speaking of himself, has a personal pronoun, or surname, 
reserved for his own use, and forbidden, under penalty of death, 
to any of his subjects. In the reign of Khian-Loung, a Chinese 
writer was beheaded for having dared to introduce in his book 
the pronoun of that monarch. 

In German, French, Italian, and Spivnish, pronouns of the 
second person singular denote familiarity or contempt. This 
pronoun in English is used exclusively by a religious sect, or 
reserved for the elevated and poetical style. 

For those who, in learning foreign languages, aim at practice 
rather than at theory, pronouns should be classified with relation 
to the manner in which they combine with verbs or prepositions. 

• PhUosophy of Ixinguage^ t 
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The priudple.s which govern these combinations vary materially 
in different idioms, and hence, the difficulty of this branch of 
the study. 


3. Prepositiong. 

Prepositions express the relations in which the ideas signified 
by substantives stand to one another. The most common rela- 
tions are, in some languages, as we have seen, indicated by cases ; 
but, in general, and especially in modem idioms, all such concep- 
tions of the mind are expressed by prepositions. A relation 
always implies two terms between which is usually placed the 
preposition which connects them. The second term is called the 
complement or object of the preposition, because it completes the 
idea of relation expressed by that preposition. 

In some languages, as Greek, Latin, and German, prepositions 
vary in their government, being followed by different cases ; but 
they u.sually govern their complement in the accusative case 
in modern idioms. This is owing to their being mostly derived 
from active verbs, which origin can be easily traced in a few, as 
except, save, touching, considering, concerning, respecting. This 
origin, however, escapes observation in most of them, in conse- 
quence of the many changes and contractions which they have 
undergone in the course of time, and in passing fi’om one 
language into the other. * 

The denomination of preposition, given to this word from 
the accidental fact of its being placed before another, is 
imphilosophical, because it conveys no idea of the nature of 
the word. It is in many instances incorrect ; in Basque, 
Turkish, and several idioms of the Ugro-Tartarian group, it 
comes after its complement ; in Latin, Greek, German, and 
English, it occasionally also occupies this place. The term 
preposition would apply more justly to determinatives and con- 
junctions, which always come, the first before substantives 
and the second before verbs. 

Sometimes relations are expressed without the aid of pre- 
positions or cases, by merely placing one of the nouns before 
the other, as glass bottle, bouteille de verre, or en verre ; ink-bottle 
bouteille d enere or d ^’encre. The substantives glass and ink 
stand for adjectives corresponding in French to the adjectival 
phrases de verre, en verre, d encre, and d V encre. We have 

* See, on this subject, Horne Tooke, Divtr^ona of Purley. 
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already adverted to the advantages arising from this property 
of convertibility which the English possesses in common with 
German and a few other languages. 

A verb is used substantively after a preposition ; it is the 
participle present in English and the present of the infinitive 
in Latin, French, Italian, Si>anish, and German, which are made 
the complements of the preposition. 

The number of single worded prepositions amounts to about 
forty-five in Latin and German, forty-four in French, forty-two 
in English, thirty-three in Italian, eighteen in Greek, and only 
sixteen in Spanish ; they do not much exceed "the highest of 
these numbers in any language. Kelations for which there are 
no particular words in one idiom may always be. expressed in 
another by prepositional phrases formed of adverbs or adverbial 
phrases and a simple preposition ; so, the Latin pr® is rendered 
in English by comparatively leith, and in French, by en comparai- 
son de ; the French for above is audessue de ; the English for 
moyenatU is by means of. ^ 

The relations which the objects of thought bear to each other, 
considered apart from these objects, are perhaps the most 
abstract notions which can be conceived, and hence, the reason 
why such relations have been marked by modifications in the 
nouns before particular words were instituted for that purpose. 
The difficulty of determining in a definite manner the exact 
comprehension of such words, has introduced much confusion 
in their apijlication. It would be impossible to tell all that 
is included under the most familiar prepositions. In all lan- 
guages the same prepositions often serve to express various 
and even opposite relations, and the same relations are frequently 
expressed by different prepositions. This accounts for the 
strange contradictions frequently observed in corresponding 
expressions of different idioms, as to snatch one from death, 
ar racket quelyit'un A la mart ; to drink our of a glass, boire dans 
un verre. The dissimilarity which exists in the mode of using 
this part of speech in different languages presents to foreigners 
a perplexity which nothing but persevering practice can over- 
come. The prepositions d and de are in French striking illustra- 
tions of this observation ; those who have learned that language 
by the comparative course will readily acknowledge the diffi- 
culty of knowing which to use of these two monosyllables. It 
is custom not grammar, which teaches all such peculiai’ities of 
idioms. 
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4. Adverbs. 

Adverbs express particular circumstances of time, place, 
quantity, or manner, and serve to modify the signification of 
adjectives, other adverbs, and more especially verbs, from which 
they take their name. They, in fact, denote attributes of 
attributes. 

Every adverb is equivalent to a preposition and its comple- 
ment ; and when a language has not a word corresponding to 
an adverb in another language, it can always express it in that 
compound way ; thus, the French adverb diJjicUemetit, is rendered 
into English, by with difficulty ; and the English, leisurely, into 
French, by d loisir. Although single worded adverbs, with the 
exception of the adverbs of manner, are in all languages very 
limited in their number, the infinite variety of circumstances 
which may modify our actions, can always be expressed by 
means of adverbial phrases containing a preposition and a 
noim or pronoun. Each of these words may also, by an omission 
of the other, become accidentally an adverb, as 1 went and he 
stayed behind, that is, behind me ; he stayed an hour, that is, 
during an hour : the preposition in the first sentence, and the 
substantive in the second, are adverbs by ellipsis. 

Adverbs, being attributive terms, take, for the most part, the 
same degrees of comparison and form them in the same way as 
adjectives, when these admit of them. From the similarity of 
nature in these two parts of speech, it also frequently happens 
that a preposition and its complement may be either an adjectival 
or an adverbial phrase, according as it modifies a substantive or 
a verb ; as in French, un homme d la mode (a fashionable man), 
un terrain de niveau (a levelled ground); U s'habille d la mode 
(he dresses fashionably), il Us met de niveau (he puts them on a 
level) ; d la mode and de niveau are adjectival phrases, in the first 
two examples, and adverbial phrases in the other two. 

The number of adverbs, exclusive of adverbs of manner and of 
prepositions used adverbially, varies from eighty to one hundred 
and thirty in different languages. The adverbs of manner are 
very numerous, being formed by the addition to most adjectives 
of an affix, which implies the idea of, manner ; thus, in English, 
justly is a contraction of in a justlike manner ; in the correspond- 
ing French, justement, and Italian, yiustamente, the affixes ment 
and rnente have a sim.ilar meaning. Many, substantives also, in 
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English, by taking It/, contribute to the formation of a particular 
class of adverbs, as, hourly, yearly, purposely. In Latin er are 
the most common characteristic syllables of the adverbs of man- 
ner. In Arabic there is not a noun, a verb, or an adjective, 
which may not be changed into an adverb. In Greek, all proper 
names of places become adverbs by changes in the final syllables. 

From the nature of the adverb it may be seen why the French 
words en (of it, from it, &c.), y (to it), ou (in which), d' oil (from 
which), being the equivalents of prepositions and pronouns, may 
be considered either as pronouns in the oblique case, or as 
adverbs ; why also the ablative absolute and the supines of verbs 
in Latin are species of adverbs. The adverbs where, whence, when, 
why, wherefore, are undoubtedly different oblique cases of the 
pronoun which. 

Negatives are adverbial expressions denoting, like other ad- 
verbs, particular circumstances of time, place, quantity, or manner, 
but in a negative sense. Hence they are commonly composed of 
two terms, one of which is the negative, properly speaking, and 
the other its complement, signifying the circumstance which 
modifies it with relation to time, place, quantity, or manner, and 
which is itself an affirmative expression. For example, m ne paSf 
ne point, pas signifies pace; poitU signifies point; and as a point is 
less than a pace, so is ne point a stronger negative than ne pas. 
The prevalent notion that the French requires two negatives to 
express one negation is therefore erroneous. In that language, 
as well as in English, two negatives make an affirmative ; in 
Greek two negatives often enforce instead of destroying each 
other. In English and German the two terms which constitute 
the negative are generally imited in one word : thus, tiot is a 
contraction of no ought, never of tio ever, tvone of tv> one, &c. In 
French the terms remain separate, ne being placed before the 
verb, and its complement after. It is by ellipsis that the second 
term is sometimes used as a negative. This happens when fhe 
verb is understood, and with it the first term ne, as Vaimez-nous ? 
(do you like it ?) pas beaucoup (not much), that is, je ne I'aitne 
pas beaucoup. 


5. Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions serve to express relations and comiections between 
propositions ; they must consequently come between two verbs. 
When they apparently connect other parts of speech, the verb is 
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understood, as, love your father and mother, that is, love your father 
and love your mother ; it is red or blue, that is, it is red or it is 
blue ; I sing, but twt well, that is, I sing, hut I do not sitig well. 
And, or, but, and though are the only conjunctions which can be 
used elliptically before words which are not verbs. 

The true place of a conjunction being between two propo- 
sitions, it is by inversion it commences a sentence : the logical 
'order of, since it rains, I will not go out, is, I will not go out 
SINCE it rains. 

Tlie number of simple conjunctions is very small, not exceeding 
forty in the generality of languages ; but deficiency is easily 
supplied by conjunctional phrases formed with verbs, prepositions, 
or adverbs, as, suppose that, besides that, so that. In fact, conjunc- 
tions, like the other secondary words, are ellijitical words or 
contracted phrases, an origin so obvious in some of them that 
they may with equal propriety be called words or phrases. 

Tlie government of conjunctions Ls, in the study of a language, 
a source of much perplexity, which the few rules given in 
grammars are imable to remove ; we are told, for example, that 
if governs the subjunctive or the indicative, according as it 
implies contingency or not ; yet how few English persons know 
when to use either mood after that conjunction. The government 
of conjunctions varies not only for the different conjunctions of 
one language, but for the corresponding conjunctions in diflferent 
languages, as. 

When you come to-morrow (present of the indicative), quand 
vous viendrez domain (future tense). 

If he SHOULD come (conditional), s’t7 venait (imperfect of the 
indicative). 

Before you came (indicative), avant que vous vinssiez (sub- 
junctive). 

Prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, having, in many 
instances, a common origin and being often converted one into 
the other, are easily confoimded. The most eminent grammarians 
differ in their opinion respecting the nature and classification of 
these words ; it is not, therefore, surprising that the generality 
of grammars should differ in the lists which they give of them. 

The following parallel may, perhaps, assist in discriminating 
between these three species of •words. Prepositions have always, 
for their complements, no ans or pronouns, vs, also verbs in the 
infinitive, used substantively ; whereas. Adverbs generally follow, 
and Conjunctions precede verbs used as such, as, 
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He went out before me, il sortit avast moi : (pefore and avant 
are prepositions). 

He went out before I saw him, il sortit avant QUE^e le visse: 
{before is a conjunction, and avant que a conjunctional phrase). 

He went out before, il sortit auparavant ; {before and aupara- 
vant are adverb.s). 

Prepositions govern personal pronouns in the objective case ; 
Conjunctions are followed by pronouns in the nominative, as have 
a fire for me, for I am cold ; ayez du feu PODRMiOt, cav. fai froid. 

Adverbs, different from Prepositions and Conjunctions, do not 
' connect words or propositions ; they mark no relations between 
substantive^ or sentences, but modify the import of verbs, adjec- 
« tives, and adverbs ; they can always be changed into phrases 
formed of a preposition with its complement ; this is not the 
case with Prepositions and Conjunctions. Prepositions require 
nouns, and Conjunctions, verbs, to complete the ideas of relation 
which they express ; whereas. Adverbs require no complements ; 
but serve themselves to complete the idea expressed by the verb. 

Verbs cannot be used interrogatively with.theii’ governing 
Conjunctions ; they may, with the Adverbs that modify their 
meaning. 

To complete the distinction between these words, we may add 
that Prepositions are to substantives what Conjunctions are to 
verbs ; and Adverbs are to verbs, adjectives, and adverbs what 
adjectives are to substantives. 

Tl>ese strictures on the elements of speech, conformable to the 
principles laid down by the best philologists, and, especially, by 
Silvestre de Sacy,* to whose work we are considerably indebted, 
are not given as an introduction to the study of languages ; they 
are offered to young teachers to assist them in explaining to their 
advanced pupils, the technology of grammar, in a manner more 
philosophical than is found in the generality of school-books. 
They exhibit the nature of words, their relative importance, the 
principal modifications to which they are liable, the general 
principles of grammar, the existence of affinities between some 
languages, and of diffei’ences in the genius of others. For more 
ample information on particular principles, the anxious inquirer 
must apply to the grammar of the language which is the object 
of his study : it is its office to unfold the collocation and variations 
of the words, the peculiar forms which characterise the syntax of 
the language, and the exceptions to the principles which we have 
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laid down. However, the few examples we have given among 
the numberless peculiarities and forms of speech that escape 
classification, and apparently follow no law but that of custom, 
sufficiently prove the difficulty of the study, and demonstrate that 
reading standard works and conversing with good speakers, are 
the surest means of gaining familiarity with the idiomatic 
construction of a language. 

The diversity of means resorted to in the expression of thought, 
shows that the principles of universal grammar are very few, and 
that we should guard against hasty generalisation of such as are 
applicable to any one idiom, a common error of persons unac- 
quainted with many languages. It should be mai^tauied, as a 
general maxim in the study of languages, that the custom of one • 
or even of many, cannot be urged as a rule in others. It was 
seen in the preceding Book, that the study of the Latin grammar, 
does not, as some people believe, teach the principles of all 
languages, or preclude the necessity of learning the national 
grammar. But, although the principles of the native tongue 
cannot be elicited by the study Uf those which are peculiar to a 
foreign one, this object will be fully accomplished by the constant 
practice of translating one into the other. It is, in fact, the dif- 
ferences between the structure and genius of languages which, 
forced upon the learner’s notice by translation, teach him the 
grammar of his own idiom. 

With respect to the laws of general giammar, although they 
may, in great measure, be inferred by induction from facts collected 
from many languages, their safest foimdation will be found in the 
constitution of the mind, because its action in the generation 
of ideas and in their relation is less diversified in mankind, 
than are their forms of speech. The many intricacies of languages, 
and the multitude of considerations involved in their study, in 
consequence of the want of correspondence between the words 
and principles of one, and the words and principles of another, tend 
to show also, that their complete attainment cannot be effected 
without considerable time, attention, and practice. 
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STUDY OF WORDS, 

Sect. I.-WHAT CLASS OF WORDS SHOULD BE STUDIED FIRST. 

The words of the first class are the indispensable materials 
with which the edifice of language is raised : no sentence can be 
formed without their being either expressed or understood. 
The words of the second class are the accessory materials, the 
binding links of discourse ; and, although acting as mere auxi- 
liaries to the words of the first class, they are, as we shall see, 
those most required in the early stages of the study. 

Two questions present themselves : of the numerous words 
which constitute a language, what are those which should be 
known first 1 and in what manner are they to be learned ? To 
arrive at a correct solution of these questions, we should bear in 
mind the different objects to be accomplished by the study of 
words. 

The branches which first demand the attention of a beginner 
are, as has been shown, reading and hearing the foreign lan- 
guage. Reading, especially, which, being the foundation of the 
other departments of the study, cannot be commenced too early. 
Means must therefore be employed to facilitate translation, 
which is the preliminary step to it, and to avoid annoyance, as 
well as loss of time, resulting from constant application to the 
dictionary. 

Committing substantives to memory will not assist in this : 
the most extensive vocabularies of nouns contain only a fraction 
of the many thousands found in a language, and, small as that 
fraction is, compared with the whole, it is yet too large to be 
easily retained. The absence of connection between these words 
must tend greatly to increase the difficulty of fixing them on the 
memory ; the greater number of them, not being met with in 
the course of reading or in daily conversation, are usually 
forgotten as soon as learned. Even if they were remembered 
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they would be oflittle a-ssistance in translating. The substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs vary in every work and in every conversa- 
tion, according to the nature of the subject treated. Different 
subjects, different styles, have terms peculiar to each, and rarely 
to be met with in works to which they do not properly belong. 
A student might translate several volumes, or listen to foreigners 
for a long time without meeting or hearing one of those words 
which he has been at so much trouble to learn. 

As a prepai-ation for translation, the study of substantives yields 
in usefulness to that of the words of the second class, which nearly 
all enter into every kind of composition, — into the most trivial 
conversation and the most philosophical dissertation — into the 
moat familiar and the most elevated style — into prose and poetry. 

As words of the first class often bear various shades of 
meaning according to the manner in which they are applied, 
it is from the connected discourse in which they are incorporated, 
and not from vocabularies, that their precise and manifold 
import can be properly ascertained. In imitation, therefore, 
of what occurs in acquiring the vernacular tongue, the know- 
ledge of these words ought rather to be gained by hearing and 
reading, than to be made the means of learning these branches. 
The more extensive and diversified the reading, the greater 
will be the probability of knowing the different meanings 
attached to such words. 

With the words of the second class it is otherwise ; there is 
less inconvenience in learning them apart from the sentences 
into which they enter, because having generally but one signifi- 
cation, it is indifferent whether the learner is made acquainted 
with that signification in a vocabulary or in the course of 
reading. Exjiedition and facility are then the only motives of 
preference in the mode of learning them ; and an acquaintance 
with them is the more certainly gained, as they are, for the most 
part, invariable. However rapidly or easily they are acquired, 
the frequency of their recuirence will fix them in the mind. 

If we now turn our attention to the French language, which 
we have more particularly selected to illustrate our remarks, we 
shall find that its substantives, adjectives, and verbs so generally 
resemble those which coiTespond to them in English, that the 
sense of three fourths of them can be guessed at without great 
effort of imagination. Not so with the secondaiy words ; there 
is no clue by which to come at their meanings ; for there 
is no similarity of spelling in the corresponding English words. 
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Tlie English language has derived from the French and also 
from the liatin, in common with the French, a considerable 
number of mbstantives, adjectives, and verbs; but, with the 
exception of a few, it has not borrowed pronouns, articles, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, or adverbs. These words had received 
their established form and acceptation in ages prior to the 
introduction of the Latin and Norman French ; being more used 
than the others, they had got a firmer footing in the habits of 
the people, and they permanently retained their original form 
whilst a large supply of other terms was introduced from more 
modem ' idioms. Having no resemblance in spelling to their 
French equivalents, they often embarrass inexjjerienced trans- 
lators more than those of the first class. It is therefore the 
more necessary to study them well. 

This task does not present great diflSculty, as the memory 
of a child can retain them all with ease. They amount only 
to a few hundred, whereas the woi’ds of the first class exceed 
40,000, even in the least copious of the European languages 
which are worthy to be made part of the instmetion of youth ; 
and yet the secondary words are of such frequent use, parti- 
cularly in French, that they recur in any discourse oftener 
than the others. Any person may be convinced of this 
fact by opening a French book and counting the words of each 
class in a page. It will generally be found that every line of 
a common duodecimo volume contains four, five, and often more 
of the words of this class. In number they are not one fiftieth 
of the other words : but in composition they apjiear as two to 
one ; so that each word of the second class is used, at an average 
a hundred times oftener than a word of the first class. 

These observations sufficiently show that familiarity with 
the words of the second class is very useful as a preparation 
for the translation of foreign authors. Were it desirable to 
speak and write a foreign language in the first period of the 
study, these words would stiU claim precedence over those of 
the first class, as affording greater facilities in the attainment 
of this double object ; for it is evident that, if they prove the 
most useful auxiliaries in interpreting the ideas of others, by 
reason of their frequent occurrence, they must be equally so 
when we wish to express our own. It has, it is true, been 
before remarked that by the natural process, a young child 
almost exclusively uses words of the first class ; the vagueness 
and simplicity of his unconnected thoughts render substantives, 
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adjectives, and verbs sufficient to express his simple wants or 
to name the sensible objects which affect him ; but it is other- 
wise with a person who avails himself of the knowledge of a 
language acquired by the comparative method ; his judgment 
being formed, he has occasion to convey definite, complex, and 
connected ideas ; this cannot be done without a thorough 
knowledge of the words of the second class. Hence it is that 
these words must early engage the attention of learners. 

The first question being thus solved, we will now examine the 
second, and ascertain in what manner words are to be learned 
for the practical purposes of language. 


Sec. II.— acquaintance WITH WORDS. 

1. Mode of learning words as a preparation for reading and 
hearing. 

"Words are required for different objects, and may be studied 
in different ways ; for the means should always be consistent 
with the end. A mere acquaintance with words, that is, the 
power of recognising them when they are presented to the eye 
or the ear, is sufficient for the purpose of understanding a writer 
or a speaker ; but they must be thoroughly known and deeply 
engraved on the memory for speaking or writing. 

The acquaintance with words should not, therefore, be con- 
founded with the knowledge of them. It should precede that 
knowledge, since reading and hearing are required before speak- 
ing and writing : in his own language, a child recognises words 
and understands them for a long time before he can employ them. 

Tor the first two objects — reading and hearing — the student 
who makes use of a vocabulary, should, without committing to 
memory or pronouncing the foreign words, only endeavour to 
render their orthography sufficiently familiar to his eye, and his 
teacher’s pronunciation of them equally familiar to his ear, so as 
to be able, on seeing or hearing them again, at once to recognise 
them and know their signification. He may, without running 
the risk of mispronouncing them in the absence of his teacher, 
familiarise himself with their meaning, by trying, on seeing the 
foreign words only, to name their equivalents in the native 
tongue. A parent, anxious to assist his young child in acquiring ^ 
the first elements of a foreign language, and to prepare him for 
translating the works wi-itten in it, rp&y, even without possessing 
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any knowledge of that language himself, examine him in this 
acquisition, by pointing at the foreign words, and desiring him 
to state those of his own language which correspond to them. 

In a similar way, and as a preparation for understanding the 
spoken language, the learner should have his ear exercised in 
hearing his teacher pronounce the foreign words, with the written 
form of which he is acquainted ; he should, on hearing them, 
endeavour to tell the corresponding native woi’ds. 

Concurrently with the study of the words of the second class, 
as an introduction to reading and hearing, we would earnestly 
recommend the learner to attend to the most useful verbs, and, 
particularly, in the case of modem languages, to those which 
correspond with to have and to be ; for these verbs, being used 
both by themselves and as auxiliaries, occur much more fre- 
quently than the others. An acquaintance with their termina- 
tions and with those of regular conjugations, both in the written 
and the spoken form, could, from their similaidty, be gained in a 
few hours of attentive study and practice with the teacher ; and 
would lead to familiarity with the distinctive marks of particular 
moods, tenses, and persons of other verbs, as they are met with 
in reading and conversation. 

Verbs, especially those which belong to the languages of 
Southern Europe, that is, to the idioms of the classical group, 
present numerous inflections, the import of which should, from 
the outset, be carefully ascertained ; because on these depend the 
number, person, time, and other circumstances which materially 
affect a proposition. An ignorance of these would, at every step, 
impede progress in translation. 

In languages which admit of cases, or other modifications in 
their substantives and adjectives, a knowledge of declensions 
would also considerably assist learners in comjirehendiug the 
written and the spoken expression. But it is, above all, as a 
means of finding nouns and verbs in the dictionary, that an 
acquaintance with their various inflections would prove useful. 

An acquaintance with the accessory words and inflections of 
verbs, such as we have now suggested, is gained with little 
trouble and in little time, and is sufficient, as a preparation, for 
acquiring the first two branches. It is also consistent with the 
learner’s ignorance of the foreign sounds, at this early stage of 
his study, as he could not then learn words by rote without 
acquiring a bad pronunciation. A visual acquaiiitance with 
words, answers nearly all that is needed for the acquisition of 
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ancient languages, which are now studied only to gain intimacy 
with the tlioughts and style of the classic wTiters ; but a 
thorough knowledge of them is indispensable in the case of modern 
languages, which are to be spoken and written as well as read. 

Further facility in acquiring the art of reading will be afforded 
to the learner if the roots of words are presented to his notice, 
whenever occasion offers : a knowledge of them is particulaidy 
useful in languages which, like the Greek and German, possess 
in themselves the source of copiousness. Real and rapid progress 
will be made in Greek, from the moment that its three hundred 
roots are known, and the radical syllable is perceived at the first 
glance through all the forms of a verb. With this knowledge 
the student will be greatly assisted through all the intricacies of 
the different dialects and poetical licenses, since that syllable is 
to be found in all the modifications of the verb, its compounds 
and derivatives ; and, in all the words of which it is the basis, 
whether verb.s, substantives, adjectives, or adverbs, it preserves 
its own energy and primitive signification. 

Sanscrit presents, in its system of roots with their affixes and 
suffixes, a perfect model of grammatical structure, and the best 
example of an original language. It is rich beyond all comparison 
in those resources from which arise vigour and copiousness ; all 
its words are resolvable into elements appertaining to itself 
alone. 

Familiarity with radical words, in any language, by leading to 
speedy acquaintance with their derivatives and compounds, 
greatly extends the power of understanding the written lan- 
guage ; and whilst progress in reading is promoted, the practice 
of this art cannot fiiil, by a natural reaction, to impress the 
knowledge of the roots more deeply in the mind of the learner, 
and to afford him an inexhaustible means of multiplying ex- 
pressions according to his wants. 


2. Reading, — a means of gaining acquahUance with words. 

However useful an acquaintance with the words of the second 
class and with conjugations, declensions, and roots may prove as 
an introduction to the acquisition of the first branch, it must be 
admitted that it is not indispensable, especially when the 
initiatory reading books contain the explanations which a 
beginner requires. 

It is a disputed point whether words should be learned as a 
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preparation for translation, or whether translation should be 
» commenced at once. We not only adopt the latter opinion, but 
we go fai’ther and assert that translating and studjdng the 
foreign authors is the best means of gaining acquaintance with 
words, especially those of the first chiss ; because, agreeably to a 
principle of our nature, ideas, taking a stronger hold of the mind 
than their arbitrary signs, will powerfully assist in retaining 
these signs if they are made the primary object of instruction. 
This can be effected only by presenting the words to the learners, 
not in vocabularies, but in connected discourse. 

In the natural order of the perceptive action consciousness 
passes from the entire object to the details, from the whole 
which is a concrete to the part which is an abstract notion. 
A child, following the analytical process of nature in acquiring 
his own language, does not begin by committing detached words 
to memory, or construing unconnected sentences with given 
words ; every element of speech which comes within his practice 
in hearing or reading, is always incorporated in sentences ex- 
pressive of complete propositions ; and it is by comparing these 
sentences that he first notices their elements. He arrives at the 
meaning of words through the ideas expressed by sentences, not 
at the meaning of sentences through that of words. The propo- 
sition is everything to the child ; he scarcely attends to the 
individual words, and yet he firmly retains them, in consequence 
of then association with the ideas on which his mind is bent. 
That admirable spirit of inquiry which nature gives to the child 
is soon checked, if we present to him words instead of the ideas 
which he wants. The idea should, in every department of know- 
ledge, be the primai'y aim of the learner : the sign will, as a 
matter of course, be retained when the idea is clear to the mind. 
It is by adherence to this fundamental principle that reason can 
be called to the aid of memory in learning either the native or a 
foreign tongue. 

To begin the study of a foreign language by the explanation 
and translation of works written in it, the propriety of which 
practice was shown in Book v., is in accordance with this 
principle : and, by means of an interpretation of its words, this 
language can be rendered as accessible to the learner as is the 
native tongue to a young child through the language of action. 
We will explain, in Chap. i. of the following Book, the nature of 
these interpreting works and the mode of using them. 

To acquire words through the ideas in reading or hearing, not 
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only teaches their various import, but it also fixes them qn the 
mind with all the vividness and permanency of impression ~ 
resulting from discovery. They are learned, like the native 
words and phraseology, in daily practice; and, like all daily 
occurrences of our lives, remain on the memory without effort on 
our part, and as deposits fi:ora the stream of experience. Many 
give, as we do, the preference to this mode of acquiring words. 
Among others, we will mention RadonvLlliers, who says : “ The 
practice, recommended by some authora, of learning by heart 
lists of detached words, is more fatiguing than needful. Wait 
until the same words occur in the course of reading ; they will 
be engraved in the memory with less trouble, because their 
Connection with other words will assist in retaining their 
signification.”* 

Introductory books, consisting of a text accompanied by literal 
translations, or other explanations, would tend greatly to facilitate 
the reading of foreign authors, through which familiarity with 
the words is to be gained. But, whatever be the assistance 
afforded to the learner, if he is made, at the outset, to translate 
none but simple and familiar compositions, he will surmount the 
obstacles presented by unknown words much more rapidly than 
is commonly thought. The words of the second class, being 
very limited and recurring repeatedly in every discourse, must 
soon become familiar to the learner. With regard to words of 
the first class, we have shown that they offer little difficulty ; 
those, especially,’ which belong to the subject of the book, cannot 
fail, from their frequent recurrence, to be soon acquired. 

Similarity of inflection, or other orthographical characteristic 
in words of the first class, leads, by analogy, to the signification 
of these words. Thus, many of them have one common significant 
initial or final syllable, which renders each word a clue to the 
othera, by the general idea which it implies, as, in English, 
fore (denoting priority, precedence), foresight, foremost, to 
foretdl, &c. 

mis ( „ evil tendency), misco)iduct, mistakahle, to mislead, &c. 
over ( „ excess), overmatch, overlong, to overflow, &c. 
out ( „ direction outwards), outline, outbound, to outrun, &c. 
un ( „ negation), unkindness, unable, to unsay, &c. 
under ( „ inferiority, subjection), underpart, undermost, to un- 
dergo, &c. 

up ( „ direction upwards), upstart, upright, to uphold, &c. 

* De la Maniire d'Apprendre Us Langues. 
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To these must be added the compound words already adverted 
to (Book VI., Chap, iii., Sect, iv.), whose prefixes are Latin and 
Greek prepositions. 

Among the significant terminations, we maynotice thefollowing 
which respectively characterise substantives, adjectives, and verbs : 
er and or designate the person who acts, speaker, painter, &c. ; 
narrator, inspector, &c. 

hood, ness, and tp, mark the state or the presence of a quality, 
manhood, falsehood, &c. ; greatness, sweetness, &c. ; morality, 
probity, &c. 

ship and ate impart the idea of rank or condition, lordship, 
citizenship, &c. ; magistrate, cardinalate, &c. 

fvl and ous convey an idea of abundance, heautifvl, artf ul, &c. ; 
humourous, calamitous, &c. 

less signifies privation, /o^Affr&ss, harmless, &c. 
ive denotes capacity, destructive, nutritive, &c. 
aUe and ihle imply liability, or capacity in a passive sense, 
admirable, declinable, &c. ; destructible, visible, &c. 

ly and like express similarity to the things meant by the sub- 
stantives to which they are affixed, kingly, heavenly, &c. ; gentle- 
man-like, soldier-like, &c. 

ish indicates a quality akin, or approximating to, the idea 
conveyed by the radical word, childish, blackish, popiish , &c. 

en, fy, and ise involve in verba the idea of imparting the quality 
expressed by the substantive or adjective to which they are affixed, 
strengthen, lengthen, &c. ; simplify, purify, &c. ; fertilise, eqwdise, &c. 

For other significant terminations, see the Section referred to 
above. Similar analogies in etymology are found in almost all 
languages, and considerably facilitate to foreigners the reading of 
works written in them, as they facilitate to the natives the under- 
standing of oral expression. The mind seizes with surprising 
rapidity the analogies and generalisations of language. 

The same principles of induction apply to the inflections 
indicative of declensions and conjugations : if Aoorurn means 
of the gods, dominorMOT must mean of the lords ; if doctior 
doctissmiw mean more learned, very learned, amplior, Avaplissimus 
must mean larger, very large ; if a.mal>at means he was loving, 
regnaiai, legei»a< must mean he was reigning, he was reading ; 
and the same in all the other inflections of substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs. A learner thus becomes practically 
acquainted with declensions and conjugations. In a similar 
manner also all words Avith one common root are clues to each 
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other : when dubito (I doubt) is understood, all the others, 
dubitatio, dubitator, dubitabilis, duhitans, &c. are easily discovered. 
Every word acquired leads to a comprehension of other words. 

The same substantive accompanied by various adjectives 
applicable to it, the same adjective attached to several sub- 
stantives, the same verb placed between different subjects and 
objects, and, vice versd, the same subject and object connected 
with various verbs, continually occasion comparisons and judg- 
ments which facilitate to the learner the comprehension of the 
foreign writer. These comparisons assist in showing the real 
value of an expression by the function which it fulfils in discourse, 
and that function by the value which it bears. 

The first volumes which the learner translates ought to be 
considered exclusively as means of familiarising him with words. 
Such readiiig-vocabularies, if we may so call them, com|X)sed of 
connected words and conveying ideas to the mind of the learner, 
must be far more intei-esting, instructive, and impressive, than 
the tedious lists of unconnected words with which children 
are often tormented at their entrance upon the study of a foreign 
language. Works may be selected which will cultivate the 
taste, the judgment, and the heart of the young reader, at the 
same time that they will familiarise him with the words and 
' idioms of the language ; whereas all those collections of words, 
from the “ Janua Linguarum”of Commenius down to Descarridre’s 
Vocabulary, are destitute of intellectuality, are difficult to be 
learned, and over-load the memory with materials which, for 
the most part, do not find their application. 

We will subsequently advert to the use of vocabularies ; but, 
for the present, will only observe that learning unconnected 
words is inconsistent with solid instruction, which aims at the 
knowledge of things rather than of words. This mechanical 
exercise, by the time it consumes and the irksomeness attendant 
upon it, prevents the acquisition of useful information and the 
mental discipline which should be expected from the study of a 
foreign language. Vocabularies fail even in their special object ; 
for they often lead astray in the signification of words. In fact, 
' comparative lexicography is based on a false principle, the 
identity of meaning in apparently corresponding terms in different 
idioms. 

Terms exist, it is tnie, which, from the universality and 
permanency of the things meant, do not admit of diversity of 
signification and have their equivalents in every language : 
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among these may be mentioned the words which denote natural 
objects, the sensations of living beings, atmospheric phenomena, 
■ and the natural properties, relations, and actions of things. But 
a large number of corresponding terms in any two languages 
suggest very different notions to the respective people who speak 
them, such as — 

1. Names of things subject to peculiar modifications in every 
country, as dress, food, furniture, measures, diversions, and most 
words denoting commodities, occupations, and modes of life, the 
correct knowledge of which depends on acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of the people, gained either by residing 
among them or reading works descriptive of their social condition. 

2. Terms relative to the religion of a country, to its civil and 
political institutions, moral and intellectual condition, social 
distinctions and relations, the meaning of which can be ascer- 
tained only by minute study of the origin, history, character, 
and civilisation of that countiy, or by close investigation of 
that meaning as found m standard works, and by comparison of 
the various passages in which they are introduced. 

In languages derived from one common source, or one from 
the ' other, we find a considerable number of words which, 
although similarly spelled and appMvrently corresponding, have, 
in their signification, marked shades of difference which can be 
elicited only by frequent intercourse with good speakers, or 
diligent study of good writers. It should then be laid down as 
a fundamental principle in learning foreign languages, that 
acquaintance with words is always commensurate with extent 
of thoughtful reading. 

Our strictures on the practice of reading as a means of gaining 
familiarity with the written words apply equally to the practice 
of hearing a foreign language spokeq. The instructor should 
read to his pupUs until they are able to understand conversation. 
In Book IX., we detail the process by which this end is to be 
gained ; and, for the present, will only observe that the practice 
of reading to the learners should follow in regular succession 
their practice in translation, that is, each original passage which 
they translate by themselves should subsequently be read to them. 

When the written form of a foreign language is once familiar 
to the learner, an acquaintance with the articulate words which 
it represents will be gained in a time considerably shorter than 
that required for the first acquisition. The reason of this is that 
the elements — the words — with which the learner must become 
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acquainted to master completely the first branch, are extremely 
numerous, and therefore cannot all come under notice, except 
in very extensive practice ; whilst the elementary sounds and » 
articulations of which these words are composed are very limited 
and, by their frequent recurrence, soon rendered familiar. It 
may also be remarked, that the power of understanding oral 
expression being altogether independent of the ability to speak, 
it may be completely attained, though the learner should be 
unable to overcome the dilficulty of the pronimciation, or even 
before he has attempted to utter a word of the language he is 
learning. 


Sect. III.— KNOWLEDGE OF WORDS. 

1. Mode of learning Words for speaking and writing. 

To acquire the arts of speaking and writing a foreign language, 
a mere acquaintance with words would not suffice ; a ready 
recollection of them is indispensable in practice. Words must 
be so intimately associated in the mind with the ideas which 
they represent that the thought will at once recall the expression. 
This will soon be efiected, if the words of the second class and the 
model conjugations of verbs be thoroughly committed to memory, 
and the knowledge of them rendered permanent by fi:equent 
employment in the expression of thought. 

With this view, the learner should study the foreign words in 
a manner the reverse of that which has already been suggested 
for reading ; he should endeavour, while concealing the foreign 
words, to recollect them on seeing the corresponding native 
. words. But previously to committing them to memory, he 
should secure their pronunciation, by frequently hearing his 
teacher pronounce them, and endeavouring, in repeating them 
after him, to imitate his pronunciation. 

In a class the pupils can repeat the words in chorus. This 
will give them confidence, which is essential to acquire clear and 
unconstrained pronunciation. If they repeated singly not only 
would much time be lost, but, fearing to be laughed at by each 
other, their utterance would be neither so free nor so natural. 
By pronouncing together, they do not set a bad example to each 
other ; and, when they repeat in unison, as would soon be the , 
case in a well-disciplined class, the professor would notice and 
correct individual faults, as easily as the leader of an orchestra 
can detect the slightest discord. 
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In inflected languages the last syllables of nouns and verbs 
should be pronounced in a particularly clear manner ; for these 
inflections mark the relations of words and the distinctions of 
person, number, tense, and mood. The terminations of substan- 
tives and verbs in those languages are always emphatical. 

The correct pronunciation of a few verbs and of the secondary 
words would, to a great extent, secure the possession of the 
whole pronunciation, since these words form, as already remarked, 
the greater portion of discourse. But it is only in languages, 
the pronunciation of which is based on fixed principles, that 
unknown words can be safely pronounced by analogy. In the 
Book on Hearing, we shall minutely explain the exercises which 
lead to the complete acquisition of this part of a living language. 

Learners would secure the knowledge of the accessory words, 
if, after having heard them embodied in short phrases by the 
teacher, they were frequently questioned on them in a promiscuous 
way, and in combination with the other words. The determi- 
natives, for example, being, each variously placed before a few 
substantives of different gender and number, selected for this 
object by the teacher, would, with the changes they undergo in 
the foreign language, be soon rendered extremely familiar to the 
learner. The same process should be applied to the learning of 
the other words of that class. 

Communication of thought in social intercourse, is accomplished 
by combined, not by detached words. Nomenclature and sjmtax 
do not form two distinct parts of study for the young child who 
acquires his own language, as they do for those who learn a 
foreign language by the ordinary process : the child no sooner 
knows a few elements of speech, than he combines them ; he 
never uses a substantive without a determinative, or a preposition 
without its object ; he connects names of things with those of 
their qualities ; in stating an action, he mentions the object to 
which it refers, or the circumstances by which it is modified ; in 
a word, he constantly forms small but complete propositions : 
phrases, not words, are his aim. 

A language is not so much a system of words as of phrases : 
sentences alone represent complete ideas, and answer the purposes 
of social Intercourse. Words, although useful as constituent 
parts of phraseology, become valueless when taken separately ; 
those of the second class, especially, have no value, except when 
incorporated in sentences. Words should not, therefore, be 
merely repeated in the unconnected way in which they are found 
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in vocabularies. Such a process must have been first introduced 
by teachers, more anxious to save themselves trouble, than to 
give to their pupils the benefit of their own knowledge. An 
ignorant jierson, book in hand, can make a child say such lessons : 
a well-informed and conscientious professor, must fill a more 
dignified office and render more useful services to his pupils ; by 
making the phraseology the basis of his examination, he will 
cause them to express ideas, rather than repeat word.s ; and will 
exercise their judgment as well as their memory : he wiU teach 
them the syntax with the nomenclature of the language. 

As the study of words is only a preparation for the more im- 
portant exercise of applying them in speech, wlieu the pupils are 
with their professor the recitation of them should never make 
part of the business with him ; it should be done in his absence. 

Neglect in the fulfilment of their task can always be detected, 
when they, in a class, form phrases into which these words are 
made to enter. In schools, the monitonal system may be advan- 
tageously resorted to, in the examination of Junior learners in 
the words of the second class, the conjugations of verbs, and 
the declensions of sub.«tantives, as also in all mnemonic lessons. * 


2. Of Verbs — Mode of learning them. 

Of all the words necessary for the communication of ideas, 
verbs are undoubtedly the most useful, as they are the most 
intricate and the mo.st difficult to be acquired. A thorough 
knowledge of them is indispensable, and the sine qu& non of 
conversation. It is impossible to assert anything, to ask the 
simplest question — in short, to advance any proposition, affir- 
mative or negative, without using a verb. 

This w’ord par excellence, constituted os it is in cultivated 
languages, with its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and various 
inflections, is the most ingenious of instituted signs, the vital 
element of discoui-se, and the masterpiece of language. It 
expres.ses in itself a judgment and a proposition. It gives 
life to all the other words, which remain complete nonentities 
until they are associated with it. The verb must therefore be 
known in all its varieties and in all its forms. 

The great purport of intellectual commmiication in conv'ersa- 

» For practical suRpestions on the application of the monitorial method to classical 
teaching, see Professor Pillan^s JiatwnaU 0 / School Discipline, ch. 1. 
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tion or composition is either to aflSrm or deny, to ask questions 
or answer them. These different forms of expression, the 
manifestation of man’s judgment and inquisitive disposition, 
are equally useful, and claim the same degree of attention. 
In the familiar intercourse of social life we have constant 
occasion to ask questions, to request favours and information ; 
and when questions are asked they may be answered aflBnna- 
tively or negatively. The different forms of the verb, serving 
to express these different modifications of a proposition, should 
therefore be studied from the outset, that the learner may be 
prepared to speak under all circumstances of social intercourse. 

Verbs .should be constantly conjugated in the four different 
ways in which they may be used, as the interrogative and 
negative forms are often combined, namely — 

1. Afiirmatively Ex. I have,y’af. 

2. InteiTOgatively „ Have I ? ai-je ? 

3. Negatively I have not, ye n'ai pas. 

4. Interrogatively and negatively „ Have I not? n' ai-je pas? 

Without a complete knowledge of these four forms, it would 
be impossible to take part in the simplest conversation. Two 
persons can scarcely interchange ideas for five minutes without 
having occasion to use all these modes of speech. Learners 
should then from the outset, study the interrogative and nega- 
tive forms, as well as the simple affirmative. They should 
also, especially in French and in Italian, early master the 
reflective form, which, from its frequent occurrence in these lan- 
guages assumes a high degree of importance. Nothing but 
constant practice will enable them to overcome the perplexity 
arising from the arrangement of the various words which enter 
into these combined forms. 

Grammarians do not agree respecting the classification of 
conjugations ; some including among the regular what others 
place among the iiTegular, and conversely ; but this does not 
affect the orthography, which is the same in all classifications. 
A thorough knowledge of the verbs given as models will lead 
to the acquisition of many others. The student should not be 
satisfied with learning these p>aradigms ; he should familiarise 
himself with other verbs, similiarly conjugated, and especially 
with those which most frequently occur in conversation. 

Learning conjugations will, in some languages, be greatly 
facilitated by attending to the manner in which various tenses 
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are formed from a few radical parts of the verb. An instructor 
should not neglect to explain this formation to his pupils. 

Those who are assisted in retaining the material form of 
language by writing, may transcribe or write imder dictation 
a few conjugations in the different forma above mentioned. 
The utility of this practice will be the greater in proportion 
as the orthography conforms the less to the pronunciation. 
But, that the powers of the mind may be made to bear more 
intensely on the verbs, we would recommend learners to write 
them from memory, afterwards to compare their performance 
with the book, and correct the errors. In public instruction they 
may be occasionally desired to write the verbs or parts of them, 
on a black board. This mode of examination will tend to fix 
their attention ; and by exhibiting the inflections and irregu- 
larities of verbs, it will supply the deficiencies of those who may 
not have studied them sufficiently in the intervals of the lessons. 

, Learners would bring judgment in aid of memory if they 
compared the different persons of each tense, and the different 
tenses of each mood with one another, as also the same persons 
throughout all the tenses, and the same tenses throughout 
various verlis. Clear perception of their differences and resem- 
blances would greatly tend to impress them on the mind. 
Synoptical tables of verbs would prove very useful for this 
purpose. But in any case, one verb being thoroughly learned, 
other verbs will be rendered easy by a reference to it. A ^ 
mastery of the first conjugation in French secures the conjuga- 
tion of the.' our thousand verbs which it comprises. In any 
circumstances memory cannot fail to be aided by comparing 
the forms of speech to be acquired with those already known, 
and by referring them to principles of classification and deriva- 
tion. At the same time that this exercise in comparison and 
analogy gives to learners a command of the inflections and 
irregularities of verbs, it also cultivates in them the useful 
mental habit of classification, and leads them to discover the 
principles which regulate conjugations and the formation of 
tenses. 

In the preliminary act of learning the verbs, the student should 
principally attend to the ideas conveyed by them, as modified by 
their different forms and inflections. The metaphysical denomi- 
nations by which moods and tenses are designated, and on which 
so few gi-ammarians agree, are only of secondary importance in 
the practice. It will be time enough to dwell on these technical 
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terms when, having gained some proficiency in the practical 
knowledge of the language, he wishes to study the science of 
grammar. 

As soon as the knowledge of a few verbs has rendered their 
terminations and forms sufficiently familiar to recall at once 
their respective meanings, the learner, in going through the 
exercise of conjugating them, should disj>ense with repeating the 
English in connection with the foreign verbs ; but, as he utters 
the difierent parts, he should mentally associate with them the 
ideas they represent. This process would save time, and be a 
good preparation for thinking in the foreign language. 


3. Of the practical application of verbs to the expression of ideas. 

Sentences are the units of speech, as propositions are the units 
of thought : the sentence, of which the verb is always an essential 
element, must be completed by the addition of other words. 
Isolated words, to whatever class they belong, have often but 
vague signification ; they require to be incorporated in phrases 
to have their various acceptations determined, and thus be made 
" available for speaking or writing. Besides, the great difficulty 
in using a language consists not so much in knowing its words, 
as in knowing how to arrange them. The learner, then, ought, 
at first, under the direction of his teacher, and, afterwards, by 
himself, frequently to combine with the verbs some substantives, 
pronouns, or adverbs, which may complete the sense. He should 
conjugate propositions rather than verbs. The simple conjugation 
conveys nothing to the understanding, and fatigues children by 
its monotony ; whilst conjugating by propositions must interest 
them, as it offers to their minds ideas as well as woi-ds, and makes 
them conscious of the usefulness of their labour. Words are 
also better remembered when combined into phrases, than when 
unconnected ; because association and judgment come then in aid 
of memory. 

As in music the practice of the scales is a preparatory step to 
the execution of tunes, so the conjugation of verbs in all their 
forms is a preparatoiy step to the formation of sentences. Their 
application in conversation or composition is the great end pro- 
posed in learning them. Confining one’s-self to the parrot-like 
task of conjugating them is complete loss of time. Acquaintance 
with the conjugation being once gmned, the student should go 
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farther, and practise each verb promiscuously, in connection with 
the words that usually accomiiany it in the communication of 
ideas. But, as hearing ought to have precedence of speaking, 
the professor should, at first, utter models of pronunciation and 
phraseology in the foreign language, by introducing the different 
parts of the verbs in a variety of sentences, affirmative, interro- 
gative, and negative, which his pupils should translate vivd voce 
into their own. When they have hea,rd many such sentences, 
and are well impressed with the prommciation and construction, 
they will find no difficulty in forming analogous combinations on 
being given the corresponding English. The same verb, by means 
of words annexed to it, may form an endless variety of expres- 
sions, and will afford a learner, for several sittings with his 
teacher, abundance of practice in hearing and speaking ; it should 
be dwelt on, imtil its practical ajiplication to the expression of 
thought is clearly understood, and ha-s become familiar. Analog}', 
the most efficient guide in acquiring the art of speaking, will 
facilitate the mode of applying other verbs to the same practical 
purpose. This analogical process of phrase-making will be 
explained more fully in Book x. 

' The frequent and diversified application of the same verbs to 
useful phraseology is not only the surest means of gaining power 
over the verbal inflections of the language, and recollecting both 
the verbs and the words associated with them ; it is also a powerful 
incentive to exertion and perseverance. Repetition is a vital 
principle in the acquisition of language. The practice of including 
in each day’s lesson those previously learned should, as much as 
possible, be applied to whatever the child commits to memory ; 
as fortunes are acquired by saving, rather than by making money, 
so knowledge is secured by retaining, rather than by learning 
lessons. In the usual routine of task-learning, so little are children 
impressed with the idea that they ought to retain what they 
learn, that they would consider it a downright injustice on the 
part of their instructor, if he expected them to repeat a lesson 
which they had said a fortnight before. 


4. Of learning the words of a vocabulary. 

In an inflected language, learners vdll gain familiarity with 
the declensions of substantives and adjectives, if, at each lesson, 
they incorporate a few of these words in short sentences. 
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illustrative of their concord and various cases, similarly to what 
was suggested for the verbs in the foregoing Section. Such 
sentences will not only explain the use and power of the inflec- 
tions, as well as the precise import of the words thus combined, 
but will also considerably aid the memory in retaining both 
the words and the relations expressed by their inflections ; 
because association and analogy concur in impressing them on 
the mind, while repetition renders habitual the intelligent use 
of inflected forms.* 

The study of substantives and adjectives should, in the com- 
mencement, be confined to such as may secure to the learner a 
knowledge of their inflections, or facilitate, by familiar phrases, 
a practical acquaintance with the verbs and the most useful 
words among the other parts of speech. If the vocabulary of a 
living language were put into his hands at the outset, he could 
not avoid adopting a bad pronunciation, incidental to the rapid 
and careless manner in which words are usually repeated when 
being committed to memory. It would also be injudicious early 
to burthen memory with a large collection of nouns, when these 
cannot as yet be applied in conversation or composition ; for * 
they are not more useful in the preliminary speaking or writing 
exercises than as a preparation for reading. A beginner cannot 
foresee what will be the subjects of his first convei’sations or 
compositions ; he must therefore be at a loss to know to which 
out of the immense number of nouns he should give the pre- 
ference. If, on the other hand, to be prepared for every topic of 
conversation he wishes to lay in a large stock, he will find it 
a troublesome task to commit many to memory ; because the 
detached words of a vocabulary do not form in the mind that 
chain of necessary association by which ideas recall each other ; 
and being learned before the student is sufficiently advanced to 
employ them in conversation or com{x)sition, they are soon 
forgotten. Words are remembered not so much by being well 
learned at any one time as by being occasionally heard, read, 
and used in the expression of thought, as occurs in acquiring 
the native tongue by the iterating process of nature. 

Learning the words of a vocabulary, as a means of improving 
the memory, is also objectionable, for it does not exercise it in a 


• Lcmare’s Court de Langue Latine presants a large nnmber nf classical phrases 
which illustrate the inflections and grammatical concord of substantives, adjectives, 
and verbs. This work, remarkable for the variety and justness of its applications 
cannot be too much recommended to the attention of teachers and adult learners. 
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useftil manner. The cultivation of a faculty in a particular 
direction does not extend its power in another : thus if the 
sense of taste be exercised in distinguishing different kinds of 
tea, it will not discriminate better between one kind of wine and 
another, and vice versd ; if the sight be exercised on colours, it 
will not appreciate forms or distances the better ; and if exercised 
on either forms or distances, similar partial exclusiveness of im- 
provement will be produced. So it is with the intellectual 
faculties, their development is always in accordance with the 
means by which it is attained : the person who has been much 
engaged in learning mere words will not, from that special 
exercise, acquire greater power in recollecting fe.cts, localities, 
dates, the elements of a professional pursuit, the subject-matter 
of a book or of a spoken discourse. In short, the practice of 
committing to memory detached words and phrases gives to this 
faculty nothing more than an aptitude for parroting another 
man’s words and phrases, and such an aptitude will never raise 
its possessor in the scale of intellect, or enable him to carry on 
more successfully the affairs of life. 

“Is not,” says Deg6rando, “the nomenclature of a language 
taught as a preparatory exercise, whatever care may be taken, 
most uninteresting, and hence most prejudicial to the first stage 
of the study ? when it is so important to make this first stage 
easy and agreeable. Can the pupil find any great attraction in 
the study of unconnected words, the use of which he does not 
yet see, and which are only a heap of lumber accumulated 
before him 1 What pleasure could we ourselves find in read- 
ing the pages of a dictionary, if we were condemned to such 
a task ?”• 

In the hands of a teacher a vocabulary may become a useful 
auxiliary ; he should have recourse to it according to the wants 
of his pupils, and draw from its stores the various elements of 
the phraseology on which he desires to exercise them. Knowing 
himself the use and value of these elements, he may easily fix 
their particular sense by the context in which he introduces 
them. If an instructor knew how to diversify that context, 
he could enable learners to determine exactly the significa- 
tion of words, in the same way as is done in acquiring the native 
tongue. 

However, the facility with which, in most instances, we dis- 
pense with substantives, and especially with the names of sensible 

* J)e l^Sducaiion des Sourds^nuets, 
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objects, precludes the necessity of studying them at the com- 
mencement, when young persons may be more usefully engaged 
in learning words more immediately required. The things which 
concrete substantives represent can often, when alluded to in 
conversation, be pointed at, described, or explained by signs ; 
so in the native tongue it frequently happens that we speak of 
things, the names of which we know not or have forgotten. 
But the properties and qualities expressed by abstract substan- 
tives and adjectives, the modifications of ideas indicated by 
determinatives, and by moods, tenses, and persons of verbs, as 
well as the relations and circumstances of time, place, quantity, 
manner, and comparison, expressed by prepositions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs, could not well be conveyed by gestures, looks, 
and tones ; an early knowledge of the words and inflections 
significant of the most familiar among such notions is therefore 
indispensable. 

At a later period, when the learner has acquired command of 
the verbs and the secondary words, committing to memory a 
vocabulary of substantives, adjectives, and verbs may prove an 
interesting and beneficial exercise ; because he then can apply 
these words as he learns them. Useless as they are to a beginner, 
they become indispensable to a pei-son who has gained some 
proficiency in speaking, and who, in proportion to his knowledge 
of them, can extend his sphere of conversation. Being learned 
at the same time as practice elicits their usefulness, they will be 
more eagerly studied, more easily retained, and more properly 
applied. 

If the student undertakes the learning of a vocabulary when 
he has made some progress in reading, the task will present no 
great difficulty ; for in the course of his practice the most useful 
substantives, adjectives, and verbs must have repeatedly occurred 
in circumstances which have fully explained their difierent ac- 
ceptations. Their subsequent employment in the formation of 
sentences will not only be the best mode of impressing them on 
tlie memory, but will also be the most gratifying reward for the 
labour of leaiming them. 
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Skot. IV.-^OF TIIK COMVOSITION OF A VOCABULARY. 

That a vocabulary may serve all the purposes for which it is 
intended, not only should it contain the words most useful, and 
in the order in which they are required at the successive stages 
of the ])vactice in speaking and writing, but these words should 
be so clas.sified, that the learning of them and their introduction 
into sentences may be assisted by the very classification. 

The words of the second class, as the most useful at the 
outset, should have precedence. They should be arranged in 
various series, according to the manner in which they are used : 
1. Those which, in discourse, combine with substantives, — 
articles and all determinatives, prepositions, abverbs of qvMntity, 
and numerals. 2. Those which come before adjectives, — adverbs 
of comparison. 3. Those which associate with pronouns, 

adverbs, and conjunctions. 

Substantives, adjectives, and verbs, should be classified with 
reference to the commonness of their prefixes and affixes, the 
similarity of the phraseology into which they enter, and the 
sameness of the grammatical rules which they illustrate. The 
mind would then readily apprehend the import of the forms 
which these words assume, and would perceive the relations by 
which they are connected in a proposition ; greater number of 
ideas might also, by this means, be presented to the learner, 
without imposing a heavier burthen on his memory ; because 
we more easily recollect similar than dissimilar objects. 

Collections of words and phrases in two languages should 
exhibit, by juxtaposition, the manner and the instances in 
which they resemble or differ ; they should, in fact, illustrate 
the etymology, construction, and genius of each. It is especially 
when the foreign language beai-s affinity to the native, as its 
primitive or derivative, that such a parallel would prove effective 
in supplying learners with an extensive range of words. Com- 
parison between the two languages is the groundwork on which 
the study is based : this point should not, therefore, be neglected 
in the composition of elementary books. If the words and 
phrases exemplify, in systematic order, the rules of grammar, 
and particularly the differences between the two languages, the 
application of them to phraseology, as will afterwards be 
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explained, will accustom learners to speak the foreign language 
both grammatically and idiomatically. 

Words which are alike, or nearly so, in sound, but different in 
spelling and meaning, as also those which are similar in ortho- 
graphy, although they differ in pronunciation, equally demand 
a place in a vocabulary intended for learners. The first kind — 
the homonyms — will enable students to overcome difficulties 
in spelling ; and the second — the homographs — will exhibit the 
differences of meaning and pronunciation in words apparently 
the same. 

The generality of vocabularies composed for the teaching of 
living languages are deficient in all these respects ; they do not 
even contain the words most required, either for understanding 
a foreign author, or for speaking the language ; they, for the 
most part, consist only of names of material objects, terms little 
used in general conversation. Verbs and adjectives, although 
rarely admitted into such books, claim a place in them, as 
indispensable elements of discourse. 

With regard to substantives, preference should be given to 
those which are denominated abstract, because such are not, like 
concrete nouns, confined to particular topics of conversation ; 
and they possess a great advantage, — a knowledge of them 
leads to rapid acquaintance with the corresponding verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs, through their etymological aflinity. 
Such words, for example, as ear and no»e, shirt and shoe, shovel 
and fender, which are found in the generality of vocabularies, 
seldom occur in standard works, or in conversing wnth strangers ; 
whereas words like faciliti (ease), soin (care), crainte (fear), 
raison (reason), &c., not only may be introduced in any discourse 
and on any occasion, but they lead to a knowledge of the kindred 
words, faciliter, facile, facilement ; soigner, soigneux, soigwuse- 
meat; craindre,craintif, craintiveinent ; raisonner, raisonnement, 
raisonnoMe, raisonnahlerneivt, (Uraisonner, &c. 

Some persons, Cobbett among them, have recommended the 
learning of a dictionary as an introduction to the study of a 
language. This species of vocabulary is the most objectionable, 
because the principle of accidental contiguity which brings these 
words together, is not only most uninteresting, but most un- 
favourable to the exercise of comparison, analogy, or association 
of ideas, and, consequently, places the objects of study beyond 
the reach of intellectual memory. The alphabetical classifica- 
tion of words, used as a mnemonic means of learning a language. 
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is about as absurd as would be an arrangement of minerals 
according to the alpliabetical order of their names, as an intro- 
duction to the study of mineralogy. 


Seit. V.- synonymy. 

To attain proficiency in a foreign language, a learner must 
not be satisfied with possessing a large supply of words ; he 
must also, if he aims at perspicuity and precision, be able to 
select the one proper for every shade of idea. This ability, an 
essential element of good style, marks a high degree of excellence 
in the expression of thought. 

There is, in every language, a considerable number of words 
called synonyms, which, in their general sense, may be used one 
for the other, although difiering by delicate shades of meaning 
which modify that general sense. These delicate shades should 
be well discriminated, as ou them the clearness and force of the 
ideas depend. It is not by the number of words that we should 
estimate the copiousness of a language, but by the variety and 
distinctness of the ideas which they express. This is a chief 
merit of the French, which is clear and expressive, although it 
may be inferior in the number of words to some other 
languages. 

Verbal superfluities abound in Italian, and more particularly 
in English. Independently of numerous words admitting of a^ 
double form, such as compHence and competency, credulity and 
credulousness, dependance and dependence, visitor and visiter, 
lumour and honor, classic and classical, soldierly and soldierlike, 
delusive and ddusory, sulphurous and sidphureous, awaked and 
awoke, bitten and bit, though and although, till and until, inward 
and inwards, while and whilst, and thousands similar, the 
English language being a compound of Saxon, Latin, and 
French, contains a great number of duplicate terms for the same 
ideas, as to begin and to commence, freedom, and liberty, swiftness 
and velocity, whim and caprice, fearful and timid, fatherly and 
paternal, unavoidable and inevitable, talkative and loquacious, &c. 
In many instances, however, there is a marked difiference 
between the northern and the southern derivatives, which 
imparts to the language great power, richness, and variety of 
diction. Good writers do not employ them indiscriminately; 
but style, rather than meaning, influences their choice. The 
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best critics in the language prefer the words of Saxon origin, as 
more racy and more genuine English than those of either Latin 
or French derivation, which predominate in the language of 
polite life. They are, for the great mass of the people, more 
effectively significant than the words of classic origin, and appeal 
more forcibly to their common sympathies. When to employ 
with propriety either the Saxon or the classical elements, and 
which to select, — the more energetic or the more refined 
expression, — are, even to the well-informed English, constant 
soui’ces of perplexity. Shakspeare is particulai-ly happy in 
discriminating between these derivatives. 

If all writei‘3 and speakei-s would agree to prefer one or the 
other of these forms, the English language would then assume a 
national character of which it is now destitute ; for, in this, as 
in matter of fashion, fickleness and inconsistency lead the English, 
despite their national pride, to an over-indulgence in foreign 
expressions, thus wantonly and wrongfully proclaiming poverty 
in their own idiom. 

The French go to another extreme : they seldom borrow words 
from other languages ; but those which they do borrow they 
properly bring within the scope of their own pronunciation and 
orthography. It would not be amiss if they, adopted foreign 
words more than they do. “ Our language,” says Voltaire, “ is a 
proud beggar ; it must have alms forced upon it.” 

The intermixture of French words and phrases, frequent in 
fashionable conversations and in many literary productions of 
this country, is ridiculous ; it is, in most instances, the effect of 
vanity. Why should an Englishman resort to such words as, 
chef-d’oeuvre, penchant, mauvaise-honte, bizarre, coup-doeil, en 
passant, &c., the use of which is rendered still more ridiculous 
by an awkward attempt at their French pronunciation, when he 
has master-piece, inclination, bashfulness, whimsical, sight, glance, 
or view, passingly or in passing, &c., words equally expressive, 
and the pronunciation of which is familiar to all 1 The same 
observation applies to the practice of introducing in conversation 
the foreign names of continental places for which there are 
English names. 

Neology, the introduction of new terms, should be grounded 
on necessity and governed by analogy. Foreign words should 
be introduced or new ones coined only to abridge discourse or 
supply deficiency, and when called for by the progress of art or 
science. French is rich in expressions which have not their 
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equivalents in other languages : these it would be commendable 
to borrow ; but few of those which the would-be-genteel intro- 
duce into English are of this character. “ Our language,” says 
Dr. Campbell, “ is in greater danger of being overwhelmed by 
an inundation of foreign words than of any other species of 
destruction.” * 

It may be observed, in passing, that the word Monsieur, not 
unfrequently introduced in English writing and conversation, in 
allusion to French persons, otfers another instance of this mania 
for foreign expressions. We cannot understand why its English 
equivalents, Mr. and Sir, should not be applied to a Frenchman 
as well as to an Englishman. That a tight-rope dancer should, 
in the announcement of his performance, place that outlandish 
qualification before his name, as a bait to allure the public, 
always desirous of novelty, is consistent with his object ; but 
unnecessarily to incur the double ridicule arising from misapply- 
ing and mispronouncing that French word is very absurd ; and 
the more so, as the corresponding terms in other languages 
are not applied to the foreigners to whom they respectively 
belong, although consistency would require the practice to be 
general. This, however, being impracticable, there is no rational 
course left but to translate the word Monsieur, when speaking 
English. 

Predilection for this species of barbarism is not confined to 
fashionable persons and novel writers ; it prevails even among 
the learned, who frequently introduce in English an orthography 
inconsistent with its genius ; they, for example, write with their 
original spelling the foreign words, formula, archaeology, epocha, 
rhythmus, arbutus, eulogium, perigeum, animalcvla, basso-relievo, 
renegado, &c., in preference to formule, archeology, epoch, rhythm, 
arbute, eulogy, perigee, animalcules, bas-rdief, renegade, &c^ used by 
less assuming persons. But, not only do these leanied persons 
preserve the terminations of many Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
other foreign words, they also insist on forming the plural of some 
of them, such as medium, memorandum, encomium, appendix, 
dogma, automaton, cherub, seraph, virtuoso, conversazione, &c., as in 
the languages from which they are taken ; thus, media, memo- 
randa, encomia, appendices, dogmata, automata, cherubim, sera- 
phim, virtuosi, conversazioni, &c. ; whilst other persons, with 
perhaps less erudition, but with certainly more good sense, 
conform to English analogy in the plural of these words, which 

• Philosophy of Phetoric, 
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they form thus, mediums, memorandums, encomiums, appendixes, 
dogmxis, automatons, cherubs, seraphs, virtuosos, conversaziones, &c. 
Hence arises a new series of duplicate terms, and, with them, 

, numberless irregularities and diflBculties. It is related of the 
celebrated scholar. Lord Avonmore, that, in an examination 
before a Committee of the Irish House of Commons, upon a 
subject connected with the University of Dublin, having fre- 
quently used the word “ testimoniums," Mr. Plunkett, who was 
the examining counsel, asked if his Lordship had any objection 
to the word being taken down by the clerk as “ testimonia.” 
“ None whatever. Sir,” was the answer, “ provided ‘ testimonia ’ 
can be considered better English.” 

Affectation corrupts a language as much as ignorance. It is 
to be lamented, that persons, who, by their influential position 
in society and literature, have it in their power to set an example 
of order and harmony in the language, are precisely those who 
affect to disregard its analogy and who alter its genius by the 
introduction of barbarisms and solecisms. They justify, in some 
degree, these words of Shakespeare ; — 

“proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base awkward imitation." ' 

In some languages, objects, attributes, states, or actions, sus- 
ceptible of being viewed in different lights, admit of only one 
general mode of expression, wliilst, in others, every particular 
shade of idea has a sign to represent it. Laplanders designate 
the rein-deer by twenty-eight different terms, referring either to 
the age, colour, or various properties of this valuable animal. 
In the language of Tahiti there are upwards of twenty names 
for the bread-fruit in its various states of preservation. In 
Javanese, according to Craw^urd, there are twenty-one distinct 
expressions to indicate as many different modes of sitting down ; 
and fifty-four names for as many varieties of the cutlass, t Arabic 
is, perhaps, in this respect, the most copious ; its fertility in 
synonyms is extraordinary : a sword, a sei*pent, a camel, a lion, 
a palm-tree, a date, and many other objects familiar in Arabia, 
have, each, several hundred names in that language. The Arabs 
proverbially say it can be known completely only by miracle. 
According to Chardin, it contains upwards of 12,000,000 of 
words and, after allowing for a traveller’s privileged exagge- 

* SbakespearOp Richard II. 

t IlUtory of the Indian Archipelago. J Voyage en Perse. 
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ration, there will still remain enough to establish the extreme 
copiousness of this language. 

True synonyms, — that is, words of identical signification, and 
which can always be substituted one for the other, — are rare in 
most languages, and present little to interest ; they serve only 
to avoid repetitions and disagreeable sounds. But the number 
is very large of words which, differing in their proper sense, 
become really synonymous when used figuratively : for example, 
iron and chain differ essentially in their proper sense, but they 
become synoujunous when the word iron is taken figuratively, 
as, he is in irons ; that is, in chains. 

The largest class of words to which this denomination has 
been given comprises those which, although bearing one general 
idea in common, could not with propriety be always taken one 
for the other: they are S3mouymous in their general, not in 
their particular sense. The avowed purport of treatises on 
sjTionyms is to explain the distinctions between them, that is, to 
desynonymise them, as Coleridge expresses it. Many circum- 
stances concur to increase their number; among others, the 
blending of different .dialects into one language, the variety of 
etymological sources, and the ignorance of the greater portion of 
a nation, who constantly use one word for another, and, thus, 
gradually assimilate those which were originally of different 
import. The light shades which distinguish these supposed 
synonyms being, in most cases, only species of the same generic 
idea, are easily confounded in that one idea by the generality 
of speakers and writers, who are apt to neglect slight differ- 
ences of meaning to avoid the repetition of words and produce 
euphony. 

He who wishes to speak correctly and perspicuously must 
learn to discriminate between approximate terms ; their different 
shades of signification, when well fciderstood, contribute to the 
wealth of a language. In the choice of words we should be 
guided not so much by euphony, as by the particular sense they 
bear as proper or figurative, by the etymology which exhibits 
their primitive acceptations, and the ' terminations which often 
modify their meaning. If tried by the test of appropriate 
examples, synonyms will generally be found not to stand as 
perfect equivalents one for the other. But a knowledge of the 
distinctions which mark these words will be best gained by exact 
definition, and, like an acquaintance with words having different 
significations, will be effectually obtained by diligent and careful 
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study of the best writers. In fact, aU the great masters of style 
in every tongue bestow much care in discriminating between the 
words they use : hence their works aflFord continual lessons in 
this respect. 

The precise meaning of words should be carefully ascertained ; 
for it is impossible to speak or write with propriety, or even 
to appreciate fully the merit of literary composition, *wnthout 
a practical knowledge of verbal distinctions. The intellectual 
progress which society is daily making renders attention to 
synonymy the more desirable, because the growing complication 
of ideas increases the danger of confusion. Works explanatory 
of the distinctions between imperfect synonyms should be 
consulted by those who wish to know a language thoroughly.* 

The study of synonymy exercises sagacity in distinguishing 
things easily confounded. By enabling us to determine the 
precise meaning of terms, it prevents disputes on words which 
mostly arise from their ambiguity ; it establishes the right usage 
through the help of etymological and logical analysis ; it imparts 
to style propriety, perspicuity, and accuracy of expression, which 
are the characteristics of good writing ; it restores to the various 
words of one family their proper features and original character ; 
finally, it enriches language, by distinguishing different ideas 
expi’essed by words which are but too often considered as of the 
same significance. It is not the repetition of the same sound so 
much as that of the same idea which fatigues a reader ; the 
mind is sooner tired than the ear : this is proved by those 
secondary words, the articles, prepositions, and conjunctions, the 
continual recurrence of which is scarcely noticed in the succession 
of the diversified ideas in whose train they come. Richness and 
beauty of composition result more from variety of thought than 
of sound, and nothing contributes so much to produce these 
qualities as the study of synonyms. 

* The best works on this subject are, In English, W. Taylor’s English Synonyms 
Discriminatsil^ G. Crabb’a English Synonyms Explained^ and, superior to either, A 
Selection of English BynonymSf etlited by Archbishop Wiiately ; In French, F. Guizot's 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Uniuersel des Synonymes de la Langue Franfoise ; and, in 
German, J. Aug. Eberhard’s Critical Dictionary of German Synonyms^ preceded by an 
Essay on the Theory of German Synonymy, 
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Sp.ct. VI.— figurativf, expressions. 

In every language many words have various acceptations, one 
of which is the primitive or proper, all the others are figurative. 
It is as indispensable to know the different senses in which the 
same word may be taken, as to know the differences of meaning 
which distinguish words apparently synonymous. 

The aptitude of man to seize the countless analogies which 
exist between all the operations of nature, early induced him to 
attach to the words already in use for expressing sensible things 
such metaphysical ideas as bore some affinity or re.semblanoe to 
their primitive signification. To this mode of expression he was 
also led by the necessity of avoiding a multiplicity of signs, and 
by the facility thus afforded of characterising spiritual notions, 
the essence of which is often vague and obscure. Figures of 
speech, like the modidations of the voice and the other signs of 
the language of action, are the more resorted to in proportion as 
the conventional signs are the more imperfect: hence the natural 
tendency to imagery in the infancy of society. Eastern idioms, 
spoken by nations not far advanced in civilisation, are remarkable 
in this respect ; they are poor in words, but rich in figures. 
Hebrew, in particular, possesses this double character, which 
accounts for the metaphorical style of our sacred books. Such is 
also the case with some European dialects now little cultivated ; 
among others the Irish, which abounds in metaphors. The 
American Indians exhibit in their unpolished idioms other 
striking examples of this fact ; all their treaties and public acts 
are filled with images the most hyperbolical. If we consider 
this tendency in reference to individuals, we shall see that 
uneducated people are more prone to figurative language than 
their superiors in literary attainments ; for ignorance of words 
has, in the expression of thought, the same effect as poverty of 
language. “ I am persuaded,” says Dumarsais, “ that there is 
more figurative language employed on a market day than in 
academic assemblies for several days together.” * Miss Edgeworth, 
in her “ Essay on Irish Bulls,” has forcibly illustrated the same 
truth. 

The vivid and picturesque manner of expressing thoughts by' 
figures has been adopted not only to supply the deficiencies of 

• dtM Tropes. 
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language, but also to bring the senses in aid of the mind, by 
presenting abstractions under the images of physical facts. All 
metaphysical terms may be ascribed to this source : they arise 
from the analogies existing between the moral and the physical 
world. The representation of immaterial things by signs ex- 
pressive of material ones is a homage which the intellect has at 
all times paid to the senses. In the pictorial writing of primitive 
societies, metaphysical ideas were represented by sensible sym- 
bols ; and in the present day almost every expression is figurative 
which relates to moral and intellectual subjects. However, the 
peculiar nature of such expressions is not always obvious, because 
their figurative sense has in the course of time become proper 
from the close and habitual association of the ideas with the 
words : thus the metaphorical dress of language gradually 
disappears. 

Figures originate also from the power of association, which 
readily recalls to the imagination immediate relations and con- 
tiguous ideas ; hence we often take one for the other, the cause 
and the effect, the whole and its parts, the principal and the 
accessories, the genua and the species, the sign and tlie thing 
signified, the container and the thing contained, the object and 
the substance of which it is made, &c. Every part of speech can 
be used one for another, the singular for the plural, the present 
tense of a verb for the past or future, and vice vers^. The 
diversities of relation expressed by the same preposition is 
another effect of this tendency to speak figuratively. There is 
not perhaps a word that could not be taken in a figurative sense. 

Besides these figures of words, or tropes as they are called, 
which consist of words used in a sense different from their 
primitive meaning, there are also figures of thoughts. These 
consist of ideas which, under the influence of various emotions 
or states of tlie mind, assume peculiar forms of expression, such 
as the comparison, the interrogation, the apostroplie, the per- 
sonification, the allegory, and aU metaphora the words of which 
are used in their original signification. The particular terms 
which constitute figures of words are essential to their existence, 
and cannot be changed without the figures being destroyed ; 
whereas figures of thoughts consist exclusively in the ideas, and 
are independent of the words by which they are expressed. 
Figures of words are peculiar to the language in which they are 
found, and numerous in proportion to its poverty ; they enter 
in every style, even the most trivial, and are more extensively 
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used than proper terms ; figures of thoughts, which suit best 
the elevated styles of poetry and oratory, are common to all 
languages, and can generally be translated, being independent 
of the words by which they are expressed. Tropes, on the 
contrary, cannot always be translated, Viecause nations under the 
influence of difierent circumstances often attach to corresponding 
words peculiar figurative meanings ; frequently also words in 
one language have not corresponding terms in another. 

Not only are figures of words and all deviations from the 
primitive meanings of terms extremely numerous in eveiy 
language, but the import and application of those which appa- 
rently correspond in any two idioms often materially differ. 
For example, the word passion, which expresses in English and 
in French the same generic idea, has in each language a specific 
signification very different ; when used figuratively, it more 
usually means in English anger, and in French hve. The word 
figure applies metaphorically to the human frame both in English 
and in French ; but in the former language it means the vihole 
person, and is rendered in French by taille, and in the latter it 
sigTiifies the face. The figurative meaning of the verb to abuse is 
to insult (in French injurier), that of the corresponding French 
abuser is to deceive. The French unpied de celeri (literally &foot 
of celery), is rendered in English by a head .of celery. There is, 
besideS| a large number of expressions used figuratively in one 
language and not in the other : for example, to err, assaulx, 
young person, instantly, never lose their proper sense, whilst the 
corresponding French words have always a figurative sense, 
errer (to wander), assaut (fencing match, storming of a town), 
jeune personne (young lady), instamment (with entreaty). The 
adjective respectable, which in French always means deserving 
respect, is usually applied in English to a rich or well-dressed 
person, and to a well-looking object, — a respectable house, a 
respectable dress, are very general expressions ; their literal 
translation into any language would be ludicrous ; the French 
verb valoir always preserves its proper sense, equivalent to, while 
its correspondent, to be worth, is used figuratively in the sense of 
to possess, and perversely implies that a man’s worth is estimated 
by the amount of his money. It also frequently happens that 
an image, which in one language is consistent with good taste, 
would in another be considered trivial or ridiculous. In fact, 
the differences between the figurative meanings of apparently 
corresponding words in any two idioms are innumerable ; and 
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although they may, in many instances, be divined from the 
context when read or heard, they lead translators into frequent 
mistakes. It is, above all, when speaking or writing a foreign 
language that these differences present difficulty to a person 
who has not acquired it by familiar intercourse with the people, 
or incessant application to their books. 

Each species of figure has obtained a particular name, which 
may be known by consulting treatises of rhetoric, and to which 
we refer the advanced student ; but, although acquaintance with 
these names is sometimes useful, we do not think it indispensable. 
The right application of the figures themselves to different kinds 
of composition, and an acquaintance with the idiomatic sense of 
words, are the objects which demand the most serious attention. 
They will be secured by a critical analysis of the beat writers, 
combined with diligent study of standard works on belles-lettres, 
and especially by mixing habitually with the well educated. 

As due regard to the synonymy of words contributes to 
perspicuity and justness of expression, so the judicious appli- 
cation of figures imparts force, elegance, and consistency to style. 
Figurative forms enrich language by multiplying the significa- 
tion of words ; animate style by adorning it with allusions to 
the active scenes of nature ; assist the judgment by embodying 
abstract notions in sensible images ; and delight the imagination 
by offering to it endless means of exercise. 

We will now examine in succession how the four branches can 
be most successfully and speedily attained. 
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BOOK VIII. 

— * — 

FIEST BEANCH— EEADING. 

“ Via opus eat inciplentibas sed ea plaiia, et cum ad ingrediendum turn ad demon- 
Btrandum cxpedlta.— Quintilian." * 

" Lire, lire, et toujours lire en la langue etrangere eat le moyen par excellence." — 
AjASSON DE GBANBAQNE.t 


CHAPTEE I. 


INTRODUCTOEY BOOKS. 


Sect. I.— ENDS TO BE ATTAINED IN READING THE 
FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


To reading has been assigned the first place in the study of 
a foreign language, because it is the easiest of the four branches, 
the most important as an ultimate object, and the most useful 
as a means by which to arrive at the other branches of a 
language learned out of the country in which it is spoken. 

Easy, however, as this acquisition may be, time and labour 
• have often been wasted in the pursuit from not knowing how 
to proceed. In order then that the student may advance 
rapidly in this art, we will point out what we conceive to be 
his proper course ; and in doing so shall apply our observations 
both to the dead and to the living languages, because, although 
the study of the latter presents a larger field of usefulness, it is 
on a par with that of the former when reading and writing are 
the objects proposed. 


* "Young beginners require to be pnt on the road, and that road to be made 
smooth and easy.” — /ns(. OrtU., Lib. 8, Proem. 

t Art d’ EludUr, 
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The three ends which are to be attained by the study of 
the first branch are, 1. Perfect understanding of the written 
languages ; 2. Critical appreciation of the beauties in literary 
productions ; 3. Acquisition of materials for speaking and writing. 
Through the exercises required for accomplishing these three 
ultimate objects will be obtained the incidental benefits, mental 
discipline and improvement in the native tongue. The acquisition 
of the knowledge conveyed by books, although the most im- 
portant department of reading, is only a consequence of the 
possession of that art, and cannot be made one of the subdivisions 
of the study of language. 

To attain these ends three things must be successively 
attended to, words, style, and subject. A learner’s first aim 
should be to gain that familiarity with words in their different 
acceptations, without which neither style nor subject could be 
studied. The initiatory books, which we have called reading 
vocabularies, from the peculiar office which they are intended 
to fulfil, should exclusively engross his attention during the 
first stage of the study. A few elementary volumes of this sort 
could not, it is true, bring under his notice all the materials of 
expression which constitute the verbal elements of a language ; 
but, by making him acquainted with the most familiar portion 
of the foreign vocabulary, they will lay the foundation for 
studies of a higher character. His knowledge of words will con- 
tinue to increase through the course, and will be commensurate 
with the extent of his reading. 

The second object, — gaining acquaintance with the style, — 
will at a more advanced stage present no difficulty, and will be 
effected by comparing the constructions of the native and the 
foreign language, investigating the propriety, synonymy, and 
euphony of words, and analysing the phraseology on gram- 
matical, logical, and rhetorical principles, as illustrated in 
standard authors. 

At a still later period the third object will be attended to. 
When the learner has overcome the difficulties of the language 
by the reading of several volumes in different styles, he may 
attack those of the subject. Thoughts may be investigated and 
information acquired through the study of didactic works ; 
the sentiments, opinions, statements, and arguments of their 
authors should be examined as regards morality and tnith, so 
as to guard the young reader from error, and store his mind 
with none but sound knowledge. 
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SsCT. II.— OF THE FIRST BOORS TO BE READ. 

• 

' At the outset the learner must not he diverted from the pre- 
paratory exercise on words by untimely attempts at analysing 
the structure of the foreign language, or acquiring information 
through it. Postponing these objects is the most certain way 
of securing them. The necessity thus imposed on beginners of 
at first neglecting the two points most valuable in literary 
compositions, renders it worse than useless to put into their 
hands works distinguished for elegance of style or usefulness 
of contents. It is enough that they strictly conform to the 
grammar and genius of the language in which they are written. ' 
When Latin is the language to be learned, it matters little 
if the style of the first books is not of the Augustan age ; for 
the learner, intent on seizing the sense of the words, bestows 
little attention on the phraseology, and consequently retains no » 
unfavourable impression from it. He principally requires to 
translate somewhat rapidly, that he may become acquainted 
with a large number of words, and that, by meeting the same 
repeatedly in different circumstances, he may be familiarised 
with their various inflections and their different acceptations. 
This early familiarity with an inferior style will not in the least 
interfere with his future study of one more classical. Montaigne, 
as was before stated, acquired Latin from hearing it spoken 
even by his domestic attendants, who must have familiarised 
him with a style not the purest, which nevertheless did not 
prevent his being one of the first scholars of Ids age. The same 
may be said of learned Latinists at the revival of letters, and of 
many linguists and literary men of modem times, who have 
reached the highest eminence in foreign literature through the 
ordeal of familiar conversation in childhood. The same happens 
in the native tongue ; the trivial language of the first periods 
of life has no pernicious influence on the subsequent acquisition 
of elevated expressions. “ All studies have their infancy,” 
observes Quintilian, “ and the most distinguished orators have 
commenced with the most homely prattle.”* 

We insist on this point, because the prevalent method, which 
is founded on the notion that none but works written in the 
most elegant or classical style ought to be in the hands of be- 

* Irulit. Oral., B. i., C. I. 
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gimiera, creates the necessity of resorting to various preparatory 
exercises, and is in opposition to the principle of gradation 
prescribed by nature : it is one of the chief causes both of the 
discouragement experienced by learners at their entrance upon 
the study of foreign languages, and of the unreasonable duration 
of classical studies. 

The labour imposed on the learner must always be propor- 
tioned to his strength, and the assistance afforded him adapted 
to his W'ants. Judicious gradation should be observed in the 
selection of books, from the familiar to the abstruse, from the 
simple to the intricate in style, from prose to poetry. For 
beginners they should be such as to excite curiosity by variety, 
encourage diligence by facility, and reward application by 
pleasure and utility. 

The first book should be composed of small detached narratives, 
each an anecdote or historical fact, complete in itself, in style 
simple and correct, and sufficiently interesting to stimulate the 
learner to exertion. “ An easy book,” says Dr. Stirling, “ rendered 
still easier, especially to children, can never be found fault with 
on that account, except by those who envy youth such advan- 
tages, and would needs have them trace the same rough, tedious, 
and intricate path of grammatical learning which themselves 
have heavily trod.”* 

Wanostrocht undoubtedly had these objects in view in com- 
piling his “ Recueil Choisi ;” but the selection is not always 
judicious or appropriate ; we should wish to see in it fewer 
Chinese and more French historical names. The explanations 
given in this introductory book are insufficient, not literal 
enough, and in many instances very incorrect. 

Perrin’s “ Fables,” although one of the oldest works of this 
kind, is as yet one of the best. Its explanations, however, have 
the same defects as those of the above-named volume ; its 
subjects are too childish for the generality of learners, and its 
morality is not always irreproachable. 

Porquet’s “First French and Italian Reading Books,” different 
from his other compilations, may be useful to beginners ; but 
their explanations also demand revision and correction. 

Merlet’s “Traducteur Fran9ais,” intended for the same use, 
is not without merit, but is too sparing of interpretations. 
Most of the extracts of which it is composed are not appropriate 
to young people, nor is the selection judicious, consisting as 

• Preface to Eutropim. 
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it does of abridgments of works which should be read entire. 
Collections of miscellaneous extracts from different authors are 
in general uninteresting and unsuitable to beginners. We will, 
in the next chapter, speak more fully of this scrap-reading system. 

The absence of good elementary works, with such explanations 
as would enable beginners to dispense with the dictionary, causes 
great delay in the acquisition of the art of reading foreign 
languages, and deters many from linguistic studies. 

Classical instruction is, in this country, particularly deficient 
in initiatory books for learners under twelve or thirteen years 
of age : the collections of phraseological fragments usually 
resorted to, such as Swain’s “Sentences,” Valpy’s “Delectus,” 
Ballant)Tie’s “Introduction to Latin Beading,” and Cook’s 
“ Analysis,” a work much used in Ireland, are little calculated 
to create interest or stimulate the energy of learners ; they do 
not contain a single phrase which would excite a desire to know 
the next. The detached scraps of which they are composed are 
too dry, incomplete, and unconnected to command attention, or 
please the imagination ; while the language in which they are 
clothed, being, for the most part, taken from the standard 
writers, is too difficult to incite beginners by the pleasure of 
success. So that, proceeding very slowly, and not meeting the 
same words frequently, they forget as they advance through the 
book. Nearly a year is thus consumed in translating one of 
these elementary volumes, and gaining an acquaintance with 
but very scanty phraseology, — poor preparation, indeed, for 
entering upon the reading of the classics ! 

These books lead learners by a very circuitous way to the 
Latin classics : their avowed purpose is to assist in learning the 
Latin grammar, which is itself an introduction to the writing of 
Latin exercises, and these exercises are usually considered as a 
preparation for the reading of the higher classics. How very 
tedious is this mode of proceeding ! Can we wonder that it 
produces in the learners, as a first impression, a dislike which 
commonly accompanies them through their studies. Surely it 
would be far shorter and safer, as well as more rational, to follow 
the com’se of nature, — ^first familiarising them with the simple 
language of easy and interesting books, and then leading them, 
through a succession of volumes introduced in a gradually 
ascending series, from easy and interesting narratives to the 
productions of the great poets, orators, and historians. 

Among the elementary Latin works which may be put in the 
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hands of beginners, we will mention, in the order in which they 
may be introduced, L’ Homond’s “ Epitome Historic Sacrse,” 
Siret’a “Epitome Histori® Grecse,” Jouvence’s “Epitome de 
Diis et Heroibus Poeticis,” “ Select® e Veteri Testamento 
Histori®,” L’ Homond’s “De Viris lUustribus Urbis Horn®,” 
“ Select® e profanis Scriptoribus Histori®,” which are used with 
great success on the continent. These few initiatory volumes, 
or others of the same sort, which might be easily composed, 
would, by gentle ascent, lead to the easiest classics, and, from 
these, to the standard writers, in less time, with less annoyance, 
and with more certainty, than grammatical rules, collections of 
phrases, and written exercises, placed at the entrance of the 
study seemingly to deter from, rather than invite to, ancient 
literature. 

S«CT. HI.— FACILITIES SHOULD BE AFFORDED TO BEGINNERS. 

There are difficulties incident to all study ; an accumulation 
of them must be carefully avoided at every period, especially in 
the commencement. Plato and Locke are, with Quintilian, 
among the many who recommend us to facilitate the first steps 
of study. “ The great use and skill of a teacher,” says Locke, 
' “ is to make all as easy as he can.” * It is undoubtedly part of 
his duty to save his pupils waste of time and labour. The more 
rapidly one language is learned, the more languages, the more 
sciences and arts, may be studied within the period of scholastic 
education. Let beginners then be afforded every assistance 
which it is in the power of books and masters to afford. Learned 
professors have no objection to consult notes, glossaries, com- 
mentaries, and translations, when a Greek or a Latin passage 
perplexes them ; they even interline native classics to assist 
their memory ; they should not deny to their pupils the aid 
required by them. No unnecessary obstacles should be permitted 
to discourage them at their entrance upon the study. Eendering 
the acquisition of a language tedious and hateful cannot make 
it better known and more likely to be used afterwards. 

Convinced that the easiest mode of obtaining instruction is 
not always the best, or the most favourable to intellectual 
development, we shall subsequently suggest modes of great 
mental exertion. But, in translating the first volumes, the 
difficulties of apprehending and remembering the signification of 

• Thoughts on Education. 
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many new words, of construing them into intelligible sentences, 
and rendering them into correct native expressions, are quite 
sufficient to engross the beginner’s attention, exercise his judg- 
ment, and bring out his reflective powers ; he should be spared 
the irksome work of looking for these words in a lexicon, 
selecting one of their many equivalents, and consulting a 
grammar respecting their inflections, their concord, their place, 
or the irregularities which may affect them. All this mental 
labour should be reserved for a more advanced stage in the study. 

The art of reading, being the means by which several of the 
objects proposed from the study of language may be accom- 
plished, cannot be facilitated too much, or be possessed too 
soon. It should, therefore, be acquired in the most expeditious 
manner which can be devised. The separate consideration of 
the difierent objects of reading and the gradation of difficulties 
which we prescribe, must contribute to the attainment of this 
end. Division of labour is a principle essential to success in 
every species of human industry : in the instruction of the 
young, it consists in directing their undivided attention to one 
thing only at a time, and in making them pass from the simple 
to the complex. 

' Acquaintance with the foreign words should be the primary 
object of the learner. He should be afforded every facility for 
ascertaining their exact value in a ready and easy manner. To 
this effect the text of the first book which he translates should 
be accompanied by faithful interpretations of the words and 
clear explanations of the idioms. The study, as before recom- 
mended, of the declensions, conjugations, and the words of the 
Second Class, conjointly with tninslations, would smooth his 
way, by exhibiting at once the relations between the words of 
the First Class. But, as the ability to comprehend a language 
could not be gained through the knowledge of grammatical 
definitions or syntactical rules, these should be dispensed with 
as a preparation for translation. 

' The dictionary should not be introduced at this early period, 
especially in the case of young learners, who are very awkward 
at using it. Even in the hands of adults, recourse to such a 
book coiLsumes considerable time in the beginning, when they 
have to look for nearly every word of the foreign author, and to 
choose one of the various native equivalents it offers to them — 
an operation extremely difficult at the beginning of a sentence, 
because the particular acceptation of a word, depending on the 
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context, cannot be determined when the remainder of that 
sentence is as yet unknown. The search for single words often 
requires more time than would the reading of whole sentences 
by means of a verbal translation accompanying the text ; and 
the slowness with which their meanings reach the mind not only 
renders it difficult to seize their collective sense, but the process 
is so little calculated to fix them on the memory, that the 
learner not unfrequently has forgotten the first words of a sen- 
tence before he has arrived at the last, and must go through the • 
annoying and laborious task of searching for them a second 
time. This and other objections to the use of dictionaries will 
be more fully adverted to in the. next chapter ; for the present, 
it may suffice to observe, that the unseasonable applications to 
a dictionary impose unnecessary labour, which causes much 
delay and tends to discourage learners. To its use may be 
partly attributed the slow progress which boys make in clas- 
sical learning. They must, indeed, find it difficult to attain pro- 
ficiency in an art the acquisition of which demands, at least, the 
reading of twenty-five volumes, when, by the lexicon process, 
tliey translate but twenty or thirty lines a day. 

Should a beginner have the advantage of a great ptortion of 
his teacher’s time and attention ; should his instruction, for 
instance, be carried on by a parent or a resident tutor, he should 
be encouraged to inquire for the meaning of every foreign word 
which presents difficulty, and to ask explanation of the sentences 
which he does not perfectly understand. If his age has not yet 
permitted him to master an extensive stock of native words, he 
should be told the meaning of the new ones which he has 
occasion to use in his translation. He should, in fact, be 
assisted in understanding the native as well as the foreign 
terms. Whenever practicable, the organs of sense may also be 
brought in aid of the explanations which he requires. Explain- 
ing foreign expressions by the language of action — that is, by 
directing the perceptive faculties of the child to the objects 
alluded to in the text — associates in his mind the thing signified 
with the words of the two languages, and thus prepares him for 
acquiring the power of thinking in the foreign idiom. 

The knowledge of words is in proportion — ^not, as commonly 
believed, to the trouble one has had in discovering their mean- 
ings — ^but to the eagerness with which the mind receives them, 
to the fitness of the time for learning them, to the intensity of 
attention bestowed on them, to the frequency of their recur- 
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rence, and to the opportunities one has of using them afterwards. 
The old adage, “ easily learned soon forgot^' applies to what is 
learned without sufficient attention, not to what is quickly 
conceived. When words are acquired at the moment they are 
wanted, attention is vividly roused, and they remain indelibly 
engraved on the memory. 

So the young child, moved by the simple impulse of nature, 
arrives, without much trouble, at a knowledge of the words of 
his own language, and yet retains them with astonishing ease ; 
every gesture, every tone of the voice, every expression of the 
countenance, assists him in discovering the sense of what he 
hears. As he advances, he is left to his own resources : we 
speak before him, not for him, of things but imperfectly intelli- 
gible to him ; yet he listens with curiosity, and, anxious to 
discover the subject of our conversation, he depends on the 
context, when external signs fail him. His first conception of 
phrases, words, and verbal inflections, may be very imperfect, 
but the ever-changing circumstances which are connected with 
them daily supply the deficiencies and bring him nearer to the 
exact meaning of the expressions. It is thus that, at the 
entrance upon life, imagination divines the words and imitation 
soon after reproduces them. Simple and beautiful is the pro- 
cess by which nature initiates children into the language of 
their parents ! 

If we contrast in their results the imitative process of nature, 
which we take for our model, and by which a child ten years old 
learns without trouble what, in the ordinary circumstances of 
life, he never will forget, with the lexicon and grammar method, 
the slow process by which boys take seven or eight years to learn 
a little Latin, which nine-tenths of them forget in half the time, 
it will show in a striking manner the superiority of the natural 
method. 

Sect. IV.— OF EXPLANATIONS IN INTRODUCTORY BOOKS. 

As facilities must be afforded to learners, it is a question of 
age and of convenience whether they should be given orally or 
in writing : the first of these two methods suits children better ; 
the second, adults ; the first is better calculated for private, and 
the second, for public instruction. The oral assistance of the 
teacher, which prevailed in the old school when Europe abounded 
in Latin scholars more practical than we can now boast of, 
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although indispensable in the case of very young children, would 
not always be practicable with older students. These may dis- 
pense with a professor, or receive only periodical lessons during 
which little time is allowed for translation. They must have 
recourse to books which assist beginners in translation and sup- 
ply the place of an instructor ; for every means should be re- 
sorted to, that may save the time and labour required by frequent 
reference to the dictionary. This latter help may be had recourse 
to, when, after having gained some proficiency in reading, the 
learner has few words to look for, and is able to select the most 
appropriate from the numerous translations attached to the words 
in a lexicon. 

The initiatory books which may best enable a beginner to 
translate a foreign language in the absence of the teacher, are 
those in which the text is accompanied by a literal translation, 
that is, an explanation of the words, placed either, 1, between 
the lines of the text ; 2, in the margin underneath ; 3, on the 
page opposite ; or, 4, at the back of the text. Of these different 
arrangements, the first is the least desirable, because it per- 
plexes the eye and diverts the attention from the text ; the 
others present less temptation to apply unnecessarily to the 
interpretation ; and the last, more especially, provides against 
the pupils glancing at the explanation, when examined by their 
teacher. In these books each foreign term should be interpreted 
by one corresponding in the national language ; the place of the 
words understood should be supplied, and idiomatical forms 
translated, both literally and freely. The explanations of the 
first book could not be too minute ; but the aid afforded to 
learners should diminish gradually in the succeeding volumes. 
For those who have already made some progress, separate anno- 
tations might be introduced to explain local customs, peculiar 
allusions, or other collateral information which may be deemed 
useful, and sufllciently connected with the subject not to distract 
the attention. But literal translations, interlineal, marginal, or 
other, should be used only with a few elementary woi-ks, — the 
standard classics being reserved for a time when learners can 
construe and translate without such assistance. 

The use of these books is in perfect accordance with the 
natural process by which the iufimt associates ideas with the 
first words that he hears in the vernacular tongue. We have 
already, in Book v. Chap, i., adverted to the similarity of these two 
modes of proceeding. The native expressions addressed to him 
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are always accompanied by tones, looks, and gestures, which 
explain them at once. The translation attached to .the text 
interprets the foreign words at once, as the language of action 
interprets the native, and ensures the knowledge of them more 
effectually than the dictionary, because words are better remem- 
bered when one appropriate meaning is attached to them, than 
when the judgment is divided between many different inter- 
pretations. By means of these explanations, practice soon ^ 
associates in the mind of the learner the foreign words with the 
native, so that a recurrence of the former will readily recall the 
latter ; and thus will the power of comprehending the written 
language be rapidly acquired. This method has even an ad- 
vantage over that of nature ; for, intelligible as the language 
of action proves to be to the child, it is evident that it cannot 
always convey to him the meaning of words, particularly of 
those which express abstract ideas, or of things not within the 
power of perception at the time, as precisely and as rapidly as 
a verbal interpretation accompanying the text does to a person 
who studies a foreign language. The latter ought, therefore, to 
be understood by a learner in less time than the native tongue 
by the child. If the grammar and dictionary method is so 
deplorably tedious, it is because it is in direct opposition to 
nature. 

In availing himself of the aid afforded by the initiatory books, 
the learner should not be too hasty in applying to the native 
words. If he makes use of an interlineal translation, he ought 
to keep it covered, look at it only after having endeavoured to 
translate independently of that assistance, and then rest hia 
attention, for a moment, on his new acquisition, to impress it 
well on his memory. If the same words are, in the explanation, 
translated differently according to their various acceptations, he 
will, from the definite meaning they bear in each particular 
instance, form a clearer conception of their true and varied 
import, than if he had had recourse to a dictionary ; because it 
is only from the circumstances in which they are applied that 
he can determine their exact signification. He will also have 
greater facility for remembering these words ; for their associa- 
tion in his mind with the native ones is, by means of their 
juxta-position, immediate and the more close, as he can have no 
doubt of the appropriateness of the interpretation in each 
particular case ; the dictionary, on the contrary, by often pre- 
senting many translations for a foreign word, keeps him in 
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doubt as to the proper one, and thus weakens the impression 
and the association. 

When, by means of the explanation affixed to the text, the 
student is once in possession of all the words of a sentence, he 
will, in most cases, be able easily to discover the sense conveyed 
by that sentence. The literal translation used to explain' the 
foreign text, not only will give the meanings of individual words 
more appropriately than a dictionary, and enable the student to 
arrive at the sense of his author with less expenditure of time, 
but will also exhibit, in a striking manner, the points of resem- 
blance and difference between the two languages. 


Sect. V.— INTERLINEAL TRANSLATION.-DDMARSAIS' METHOD. 

■' Interlineal translation is not a modem discovery ; it was 
known as far back as the ninth century, as we are informed by 
Justus Lipsius. Arius Montanus, long since, published the 
Hebrew Bible with an interlineal version in Latin, which, 
although rather imperfect, has rendered great service to Hebraic 
studies. The method of interlineal translation has, for a long 
time, we believe, been extensively practised in Germany. Locke 
strongly recommends it as being, in his opinion, the readiest 
means of initiating a learner into the reading of foreign writers.* 
After him, this system has been advocated by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Luneau de Boisgermain, Dumarsais, Eadouvilliers, the 
Abb6 Gaultier, and many distinguished professors, who have 
used it, and still use it with success, and who have published 
works with interlineal versions. Condillac, who, in his educa- 
tion of the Duke of Parma, adopted that method, declares it to 
be the best for teaching the dead languages.t D’Alembert 
sanctions it by his entire approbation.^ It has, of late, in this 
country, been improperly named after Hamilton, who also pro- 
claimed its efficiency, but long after many writers had done so. 
Some credit, however, is due to him for his exertion in giving it 
publicity, and bringing it into operation in Great Britain. 

The promoters of the interlineal method do not all agree in 
the details : some preserve the original text, others alter it in 
conformity with the genius of the language into which the 
translation is made ; that translation is also more or less liteinl, 
according to the particular views of its author. Our limits not 

* Thtmghis on Education. t Cours d' Etude, ^ EUtgi de Dumaraais. 
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permitting ns to examine these petty differences, we can only 
state our approbation of the principle ; and, although we prefer a 
verbal interpretation of the foreign text in the margin, or in jux- 
taposition with that text, we feel persuaded that interlineal 
translation must, if properly used, assist in speedily making a 
learner understand the written language. This is the extent of 
the advantage to be derived from it, whatever may be the boast 
of some modem professors, who have founded on it systems of 
instruction by which they pretend to teach every branch of a 
living language.* 

The carefulness which the use of interlineal translation 
demands, in order to produce all the benefit which may be 
expected from it, requires, on the part of learners, some discern- 
ment and power of self-direction. Children under twelve or 
thirteen would, if left to themselves, be apt to attend to the 
native more than to the foreign language, or to be satisfied with 
the meaning of individual words, without attending to the sense 
of the whole sentence. To them interlineal translations would 
also sometimes cause great perplexity ; for, besides difference of 
idiom, which does not permit the use of precisely corresponding 
expressions in the two languages, and which renders translation 
more unintelligible as it is more literal, the authors of some of 
these works have thrown unnecessary difficulties in the way of 
the student : forgetting that most words have several accepta- 
tions, and that many of them even stand for different parts of 
speech, they have used their utmost ingenuity in perverting the 
sense by an affectation of giving a verbatim translation. It 
demands great powers of reffection and conception to be 
able from the context to succeed in discovering the sense of 
these enigmatical interpretations. Adherence to the spirit, 
rather than to the letter of the original text, would, in our 
opinion, constitute the merit of translations intended to assist 
beginners. , 

In transpositive languages, in Latin for example, an interlineal 
translation of the original text would present such a confused 
medley of words, that it would be almost impossible to divine 
from them the meaning of the author. Further assistance should 
therefore be aflforded to beginners : this may be done by the 
adoption of the method suggested by Dumarsais, and successfully 

• See Edinburgh Reviexc, No. 87, for an able defence of the interlineal method of 
translation; nee also An Es^ny on a System of ClassxcoX Insiruciion^ armbining the 
methods of Locke, itUton, Ascham, and Colet, d:c^ pubUahed by Taylor and Walton, 
London. 
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followed by many eminent professors on the continent.* This 
method consists in at first introducing learners to a text arranged 
conformably to the genius of their native idiom, and accompanied 
with an interlineal translation in which the words omitted in 
elliptical expressions are supplied, and afterwards turning their 
attention to the pure text of the original, when, by means of 
the interlineal translation of the simplified text, they have 
become acquainted with its words and the nature of the subject. 

In the usual way of proceeding, if young people cannot of 
themselves construe the Latin phrase or supply the ellipsis, 
so as to comprehend the idea which it is intended to convey, 
the instructor decomposes and explains it for them, until they 
have learned how to do so themselves. There cannot therefore 
be a rational objection to works which, in the absence of the 
instructor, supply his place. The construction, which is beneficial 
when mafle vivA voce, cannot surely become prejudicial by being 
written. In the same manner that a skilful teacher, after 
having explained the original phraseology by means of what is 
called the construction, accustoms his pupils to follow the ideas 
of the author on the original text itself, and fixes it in their 
minds by frequent reference to it, so those who read by them- 
selves with the aid of such works should constantly turn to 
that text, and endeavour, by familiarising themselves with it, to 
become independent of the introductory construed text. 

It must not be said that these introductory books would 
create in the minds of learners false notions resj)ecting the 
genius of the language which they study. Familiarity with 
the simple style of a juvenile work in the native or a foreign 
language, as was before remarked, does not injure the taste 
in literary composition, or prevent future enjoyment of the 
transpositive and figurative style of poetry. If any danger of 
this kind could arise from early acquaintance with the simplified 
construction of the text, it could only be in the possibility of 
learners adopting it in composition ; but such a danger is 
chimerical, since the writing and speaking of Latin are no 
longer desirable. Should even these useless accomplishments 
be aimed at, the reading of two or three volumes thus arranged 
could not produce this effect. The attentive study and frequent 
perusal of the pure original text, which we recommend, and 
every volume read afterwards, would tend to set learners right 
on this point. 

• See Dumarsais' ExpotHion (f un« Milhode roisonnie pour Apprendre le Latin. 
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Facilities are now afforded in Great Britain and France for 
the adoption of Dumarsais’ plan, because various Latin works 
have been published in those countries with the construction 
arranged conformably to that of the native tongue, and accom- 
panied with an interlineal interpretation. Others also have been 
printed with two translations, one literal and the other free, 
which equally enable learners to ascertain critically the meaning 
of the author. But the seriousness of the subject of some of 
these works renders them fit only for adults. 

‘ Eeference to a free and faithful translation in the native tongue 
would, under any circumstances, remove the difficulties which 
may be presented either by the inversion and ellipsis of the 
original, or by the strange collocation of the native words in the 
interlineal interpretation. Its previous perusal could, in the 
absence of other aid, afford to beginners considerable facilities in 
their first attempt at translating the foreign text. Such a trans- 
lation would also prove useful to native instructors not thoroughly 
acquainted with the foreign idiom, and to foreigners not con- 
versant with the language of their pupils. (21.) 


Sect. VII.— OBJECTIONS REFUTED. 

Marginal, interlineal, and other interpretations accompanying 
the foreign text, although founded in reason and recommended 
by the higliest authorities, have still to contend against prejudice 
and blind routine. Amongst their most strenuous opponents and 
scoffers are some authors of grammars and vocabularies, interested 
in the adoption of a different course. These advocates of the 
up-hill-work system object that verbal interpretations afford too 
great a facility in translating, make learners advance too rapidly, 
swjcount not for idiomatic forms, and do not exercise the mind. 

Of these four objections, the first and second are too futile, too 
illogical, to deserve consideration. As to the third, we will 
observe that the dictionary does not account for irregularities of 
construction better than do these introductory books : such inves- 
tigations Ciin be best pursued when some practical acquaintance 
with the language has been gained. However, this is not, at any 
time, and much less in the fii’st stages, the end proposed in 
learning a language. The comprehension of an author’s meaning 
is the paramount object, and this object can be accomplished by 
a literal interpretation more effectually than by a dictionary. 

VOL. II. H 
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The fourth objection is< equally unfounded ; for the mind is 
necessarily exercised in receiving ideas, whatever be the means 
by which they are acquired. Besides, it cannot be expected that 
its higher powers could be completely cultivated, when the 
learner is merely engaged in ascertaining what are the words of 
one language corresponding to those of another. Eeflection, con- 
ception, imagination, and judgment begin to take an active part 
in the study, only when a certain degree of proficiency enables 
the student to determine the meaning of unknown words from 
consideration of the context, when acquaintance with a sufficient 
number of facts piermits him to infer the iniles of the language by 
induction, when familiarity with the foreign construction enables 
him to compare the geniuses of the two languages, and, finally, 
when, in translating from the foreign into the native tongue, he 
can perceive the beauties of the one and transfer them into the 
other. 

The above-mentioned auxiliaries have also been objected to on 
the unfounded supposition that the facility which they give in 
translating creates in learners habits of indolence, cardessness, or 
dependence. 

In answer, it may be observed, that the very facility with 
which translation is effected by their means being attended with 
a certain degree of pleasure and, hence, of interest, is the surest 
encouragement to industry. Besides, the attention requisite to 
retain the meanings of words and ascertain the exact sense 
presented by their various arrangements would suffice to keep up 
mental activity. But suspicion of indolence will be completely 
removed, if the instructor proportion the length of the task 
to the ease with which it is accomplished. If, through these 
auxiliaries, learners come at the ideas of the*author in one tenth 
of the time which would be required were they to apply to a 
dictionary, tliey ought to read ten times as much. The reproach 
of generating indolence in learners applies far more justly to the 
lexicon process, the tediousness and difficulty of which suffice 
to weary and disheai*ten the most diligent. 

Carelessness will infallibly be detected if young people are 
examined on a text free from explanations. The great facility 
afforded to them by the introductory books will leave even the 
dullest without excuse for the non-fulfilment of his allotted task. 
The gre.ater the facility for learning, the greater should be the 
accuracy requii’ed by the master at the time of examination. 
And if the same method is employed to discourage negligence in 
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a learner who uses a literal interpretation as in one who uses a 
dictionary, there is no reason why it should not have the same 
dffect. 

With regard to the habits of dependence which such books 
may be supposed to give to a learner, the imputation is equally 
applicable to the dictionary, and indeed to every means employed 
in commencing the study of any art. Beciiuse an infant avails 
himself of the hand offered by his mother to assist his first steps, 
does it follow that he will always be dependent on that hand ? 
Let the student abstain from these helps as soon as he finds 
that he has gained familiarity with the words. But how can 
they be consistent! j' objected to, when, for the last two hundred 
years, the great academical establishments of England have 
sanctioned the use of Latin versions appended to Greek classics, 
as the most eflScient means of introducing those who know Latin 
to an acquaintance with Hellenic literature ? WTio can seriously 
say that Greek is the only language in the study of which the 
method of literal interpretation is effectual 1 

It is particularly to self- instructing students, and to those 
who can translate in the intervals of the lessons, that the 
various helps above mentioned are useful : after having used 
two or three volumes with a literal inteipretation, and as many 
with a free translation, they could prosecute their studies with 
a dictionary. But the assistance which these works give, can in 
no instance, be as eflScient as that of a weU-inforraed instructor, 
who can always suit the explanation of difficulties to the 
capacity of each individual, and illustrate passages in a more 
satisfactory manner than could be done in writing : yet such is 
the facility afforded by these explanatory books for beginning 
the study of the written language, that children, who at all 
times need the assistance of a teacher, might successfully 
undertake that study under the direction even of a person 
ignorant of the language. 


Sect. VIII.— ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM THE INTRODUCTORY 

BOOKS. 

With any of the above-mentioned auxiliaries a learner may 
begin to translate a foreign text even before knowing the 
words of the second class or the verbs. He will not, perhaps, 
without this previous acquaintance arrive at the sense quite 
so readily, but with a little perseverance he cannot fail to 
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succeed. A new language is to a beginner a chaos, in which 
the eye perceives nothing distinctly ; by degrees the objects 
become clearer, each assumes an appropriate place, and exhibits 
a distinguishing characteristic ; after a while, the light dawning, 
they all present themselves in beautiful order. However, the 
words of the second class and the verbs, combined with the 
explanations of the initiatory books and the oral assistance 
which can be obtained, will enable a beginner to grapple at 
once with the difficulty of the foreign idiom. The rapidity 
with which through these means the sense of the author is 
caught, tends to render the work of reading much less tedious 
and more interesting than it would be if the dictionary were 
applied to. More ground being consequently gone over, the 
same words present themselves in more rapid succession and 
the more frequently in proportion as they are the more useful. 
“ By the help of literal translations,” says J ohn Clarke, “ a boy 
would make greater progress in the language in one year than 
without he could do in three or four.” * 

This process, analogous to that of nature, must evidently fix 
the words in the mind in a pleasing and impressible manner, 
thus stimulating the pupil onward in proportion as increasing 
familiarity with the foreign expressions renders him independent 
/>f assistance, and enables him to read with rapidity and pleasure. 
No time being wasted in endeavours to overcome extraneous 
obstacles, he will rapidly become acquainted with an extensive 
vocabulaiy and phraseology. 

The young child, listening to his vernacular tongue, and the 
adult, among a people with whose language he is not very 
conversant, understand at first only the most familiar topics ; 
but by perseverance in listening, and by means of incidental 
explanations, they both extend their power of comprehension 
to higher subjects, without looking into a dictionary, learning 
grammar, or writing exercises. A similar mode of proceeding 
may be adopted in reading the foreign books, with this difference, 
that the learner not being obliged, as in social intercourse, to 
allow words to pass without understanding them, ought always 
to ascertain their meanings ; and, to this effect, the introductory 
books which we recommend are, next to the assistance of a 
teacher, the easiest and most expeditious way he has at his 
command. 

We have dwelt on the propriety of affording to learners every 

* A IHssertatioH cm the Usefulness of TraTislatums of Classic Authors. 
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facility for entering at once upon the translation of foreign 
authors, because it is the groundwork of improvement in all 
the departments of the study of language ; and it is only when 
some proficiency has been made in reading that this study 
becomes a source of intellectual culture, and is productive of 
real benefit. The art of reading cannot be acquired too rapidly 
or pursued too actively. Yet many people have been led to the 
belief, that success in any branch of instruction is commensurate 
with the slowness and difficulty of the process by which it is 
attained. This erroneous notion receives additional weight from 
the old adage, dow and sure, which, on all occasions, is brought 
forward by those who never reflect on this subject. It is not 
enough for the adoption of a maxim, intended to regulate our 
actions, that it should be the condensed wisdom of experience ; 
we must see that it is applicable to the case in point. The only 
meaning which this old saying seems to imply, in the present 
instance, is, that the ordinary method is slow, indeed, for the 
learner, and sure for the teacher, to whom it secures the pupil 
for a long period. 

Slow and sure is an excellent motto for those who think that 
eight or ten years of life cannot be better employed than in 
acquiring the power of reading and explaining a few volumes 
written in a dead language ; but those who, anxious to learn 
something besides, wish to acquire, in one-fourth of that time, 
a comprehensive knowledge of a language in all its branches, 
must not trifle away time ; they must read extensively as well 
as carefully. 
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CIIAPTEU II. 

# 

HOW TO EEAD. 

SSCT. I.— MODE OF PROCEEDING.— NECESSITY OF MUCH PRACTICE. 

We must, at the outset, advert to a practice, which, being as 
general as it is pernicious, should not remain imnoticed and 
uncondemned. Wfc allude to the practice of pronouncing the 
foreign text in the first stages of reading. 

' In commencing the study of a foreign living language, the 
learner, whether in the presence or absence of his teacher, 
should guard against reading aloud, or to himself, each word or 
sentence, before translating it, as is commonly done in beginning 
to translate Latin. In the latter idiom, this practice is in- 
dispensable, to unravel the transpositive anangement of its 
words, and to construe them conformably to the genius of the 
language into which they are to be translated ; but the re- 
semblance of construction in modem European languages, espe- 
cially that between French and English, obviates such a neces- 
sity. This practice, without in the least assisting in apprehend- 
ing the sense, implants the seeds of a defective pronunciation ; 
for, as there exist in the two languages very great similarity and, 
in many instances, complete identity in their written syllables, 
people, under the influence of long habit in the vernacular pro- 
nunciation, cannot help assimilating in sounds syllables which, 
although composed of the same letters, are rarely pronounced 
alike. If the instructor did his duty in correcting every error, 
considerable time would be consumed by this yet-secondary 
exercise, to the prejudice of translation, which is the paramount 
exercise at the outset. 

Defective pronunciation is not to be apprehended in Latin 
which, with the exception of its prosody, is now pronounced by 
modern nations in a manner analogous to the native pronun- 
ciation of each. Latin words may, in general, be safely pro- 
nounced by persons unacquainted with the language. Milton’s 
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daughters were wont to read to him Latin and Greek works, 
although they did not understand them. 

The difficulty of pronouncing a foreign language at the entrance 
upon the study would not be altogether obviated by the instruc- 
tor’s pronouncing each sentence for the pupil ; because hearing 
strange words once would make an impression too slight to be 
retained, especially as the learner’s ignorance" of the language, 
at this early period, does not permit him to associate ideas with 
the sounds. Moreover, in the absence of his instructor, he could 
not forbear keeping up the practice of reading before translating, 
and bad habits of pron unciation would every day become more 
deeply rooted. 

This practice is the more injudicious as it does not assist in 
comprehending an author. The import of the written words is, 
in a foreign language, completely independent of their pronun- 
ciation, because they stand as direct representatives of ideas 
for him who has not previously heard them, as they do for the 
deaf and dumb. It is otherwise with the native tongue, in which ' 
a child, having first associated ideas with sounds, can afterwards, 
when learning to read, understand the written expression only 
inasmuch as it recalls these sounds ; he must ascertain how the 
written words are pronounced to know what they signify. The 
arts of reading the native and reading a foreign language cannot 
be assimilated. 

Alternately pronouncing and translating each word or sentence 
constantly disjoins the subject, and, thereby, not only lessens the 
interest that the narrative might create, but also throws an 
obstacle in the way of making out the sense from the context. 
Besides, a beginner cannot attend, at the same time, to the pro- 
nunciation and construction, both being new to him : he neces- 
sarily neglects the one whilst attendmg to the other. Finally, 
this practice forms habits contrary to the object most desirable 
in translating — the power of doing so without preparation. 

Skill in translating cannot, however, be attained without 
much practice ; the learner must translate the initiatory books 
very literally, in order early to know the exact value of the 
words : and the younger he is the longer ought he to persevere 
in literal translation, this practice being consistent with the pre- 
dominance of memory over judgment at an early age. As he 
passes from one volume to another, he gradually deviates from 
the literal version, until great familiarity with the foreign words 
and phraseology enables him instantaneously to conceive the 
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ideas of the author, and readily to express them in his own 
language. This great desideratum will be the sooner obtained, 
if he be frequently exercised in translating at sight. The more 
the genius of the foreign tongue differs from that of the native, 
the more difficult is extempore translation : it becomes even im- 
possible, when the former, being transpositive, is to be rendered 
into a modem idiom which does not admit of inversion. The 
same may be said of poetry, which presents insurmouptable 
obstacles to translation at sight. 

As progress in reading depends on the quality as well as on 
the quantity of the practice, a learner, in the absence of his 
instructor, ought to translate at least the first hundred pages 
two or three times, never quitting a word or sentence without it 
being thoroughly understood. The steadiness of the first steps 
will secui’e correctness and rapiiiity in the art. Those who make 
use of interlineal or marginal interpretations should never 
neglect, after having, through their means, secured the sense of 
the author, to recommence their translation of each day on a 
text without explanation. At the very outset, one page properly 
studied is more profitable than ten read w'ith precipitation and 
carelessness, not only because the knowledge of words thus 
acquired will be impressed better on the mind of the learner, 
and will, so far, aid his further progress, but because he will de- 
rive more pleasure from a clear understanding of the foreign 
author, and will early acquire the useful habit of investigating 
the subjects of study. 

He should, however, guard against running into excess in this 
respect. Dwelling long on the first pages would render the task 
tedious and disagreeable, at the time his exertions would need 
to be stimulated by variety and novelty. Besides, by such dila- 
tory minuteness, words and phrases of rare occurrence would 
occupy time and attention to the exclusion of those which are 
more immediately required ; whereas, by rapid progress through 
the book, he will more frequently meet with those which are 
the most useful, and his acquisition of them will be consistent 
with the exigencies of colloquial intercourse. 

The mode of proceeding should be nearly as follows : — Trans- 
late every day a few pages twice over, review each day the task 
of the preceding day, and, at the end of each week, that of the 
entire week : frequent refreshing is the secret of success in 
study. The learner may gradually leave off the third and second 
reading, as he feels that he has gained familiarity with the 
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foreign idiom, and read more as he does it with greater ease. 
The quantity which a learner may read daily should be regu- 
lated, not by what an instructor, in his occasional lessons, has 
leisure to hear in class, but by the time which he himself can 
devote to it in his private studies, and by the facility with which 
he performs this exercise. 

Too much time is generally consumed in accomplishing the 
translation of the first volumes. In the commencement, im- 
provement is in inverse ratio to the time employed in reading a 
book. The first five hundred pages, translated at the rate of 
ten pages a day, would, admitting an equal degree of attention, 
forward a learner in reading more than if they had been read at 
the rate of one page a day. No one will doubt that a person 
would understand French much better, after having steadily 
read six volumes in six months, than after having taken six 
years to read them. 

Habits of language, that is, the habitual association of words 
and ideas, can be created only by keeping the same words and 
phrases in rapid succession before the mind ; the same number 
of impressions which, when closely following each other, produce 
a habit, would fail to have this effect, if separated by long inter- 
vals. Perseveringly translating every day for two hours at least 
will considerably facilitate the acquisition of this branch. Fre- 
quent recurrence, at short intervals, of the same words and of 
similar constructions, as well as the connection of the subject, 
renders each day’s task easier by the recollection of what has so 
lately engaged the attention ; and the consciousness the learner 
thus feels of his progress is to him the greatest encouragement 
to further exertion. When irregularity prevails, when days are 
allowed to pass without attending to this branch, the impressions 
of the last reading are effaced from the mind before the book is 
again taken up : the learner, Sisyphus-like, falls back continually 
and begins anew, without deriving much benefit from his past 
labour. But, if he daily work with diligence, he will soop find 
that he can translate an entire page in less time than he could 
one phrase when he began. In fact, if, incited by eagerness in the 
pursuit, and conscious that success in it depends on himself, he 
follows our directions, his improvement cannot fail to be rapid. 
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Sect. II.— INSTRUCTION TO BE IMPARTED BY THE PROFESSOR. 

As soon as an extensive acquaintance with words — the chief 
object in reading the first books, — has been attained, the student 
ought to moderate his pace, and read foreign works “ slowly and 
deliberately.” The more familiar he is with the various import 
of the words and the peculiar structure of the language, the 
better will he be able to attend to the style and subject, and 
thus enter into the spirit of the author. 

When the foreign Language is readily understood, it is easy to 
explain its grammar and genius, to analyse the style and subject, 
or to investigate philological questions. This, then, is the time 
when the teacher may take a more active part in the progress of 
his pupils, and enter on the science of language with those who 
aim at literary discrimination and mental culture. By critical 
explanation of foreign authors he may, according to the different 
degrees of adv^ancement of his class, gradually unfold the great 
departments of classical instruction, — grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
and philosophy. 

Let the professor frequently take up one of the standard works 
which his class have read, and, after having ascertained that the 
learners understand it, let him make them analyse it minutely 
as regards the words, their nature, inflections, pronunciation, 
derivation, synonymy, and different acceptations ; let him bring 
under their notice aU peculiarities of syntax and prosody ; let 
him particularly direct their attention to the roots and primitive 
words from which are derived those of their own language j for 
the study of the vernacular must never be lost sight of. Let 
him assist them in infendng the rules of grammar from the 
various changes which words undergo, from their mutual de- 
pendence, or from the different places which they as.sume in re- 
lation to each other ; let him, in short, attend to the observations 
on grammatical and logical analysis found in the third Chapter 
of Book VI. on Grammar. He will afterwards, by degrees, as 
they read more fluently and critically, turn their attention to 
style, point out propriety, force, or nobleness of expression ; pre- 
cision, perspicuity, elegance, or harmony of periods, everything, 
in short, which constitutes literary merit. But he must not be j 

satisfied with stating what is good or beautiful, he must also ' 

explain why it is so. 
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Such investigations are of the highest interest and far more | 

useful than mnemonic lessons and grammatical exercises, as 1 

means of making leaniers acquainted with the genius of a Ian- 1 

guage and the principles of style. Yet we fear that, demanding, ' 

as they do, depth of information and power's of discrimination ^ 
not required for the routine curriculum of scholastic studies, 
they will not be generally substituted for them, until the stand- 
aitl of excellence in the educational profession is raised by liberal 
salaries and public estimation. 

If ancient classics be the objects of study, the professor will, 
moreover, examine the solution of disputed points, as proposed 
by commentators, and will not allow any intricate passage to re- 
main an impediment to the future progress of the learners ; he 
•will explain to them all historical, geographical, and archeological 
allusions ; and make them acquainted -with the memorable events 
and celebrated characters of antiquity, as also with the customs 
and manners, the civil, political, and religious institutions of the 
ancients, which may clear up the facts and explain the text of 
their author ; he will point on the map of the modem world to 
the sites of the places mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
writers ; he will compare the state of science and art among the 
ancients and the modems, and show where the former erred from 
imj)erfect knowledge of the laws of nature ; in a word, he will 
render classical studies truly useful, by making the knowledge of 
the past always bear on the present. But it should be kept in 
mind that in junior classes the chief object of these investigations 
is to enable young persons to conceive rightly the author’s mean- 
ing, and to obtain critical knowledge of the language : auj-thing 
beyond this would be premature. 

To render explanations clear and impressive, the professor 
should turn to the black board, whenever visible illustrations 
can be given ; he should also have within reach maps, engrav- 
ings, gems, casts, and models from the antique, to which, in the 
course of his lesson, he may refer to elucidate the author in 
hand. He may avail himself of the taste which some of his 
pupils have for drawing, by occasionally desiring them to sketch 
objects described by the author — arms, instruments, vases, monu- 
ments, the plan of a camp, the respective positions of two armies, 
everything, in fact, which throws light on the classic passage. 

As the author’s meaning is thus forcibly illustrated tlirough 
perception, vivid and indelible impressions of his words are left 
on the minds by their association with interesting objects. 
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The task of the professor, however, is not confined to the ex- 
planation of the text ; he should also seize every opportunity 
to cultivate the taste of his pupils and give proper direction to 
their moral faculties. He should make them conscious of the 
excellencies of thought with which the ancients abound ; and, if 
he feel that enthusiasm which classical literature always excites 
in its enlightened votaries, he will easily impart his own feelings 
to his pupils, and raise in their minds that admiration of the 
beautiful which bespeaks refined taste. He should show what 
is true or false in the statements of the ancient writers, what is 
laudable or blameable in the characters whom they uphold, and 
whAt, in the sentiments which they express, is conformable or 
contrary to Christian morality. Nevertheless, in the midst of 
the pagan absurdities and the false notions of moral philosophy 
entertained by the ancients, there exist in their orators, poets, 
historLans, and philosophers, many sentiments worthy of our 
sympathies and our imitation, many examples of humanity, dis- 
interestedness, greatness of soul, and patriotism. Lessons of 
morality may be found in the works of almost all eminent 
writers, ancient or modem. These are the more striking in the 
classics of antiquity, as moral excellence is in them always 
adorned by literary beauty, and thus they leave in the youthful 
mind impressions never to be effaced. These scattered and inci- 
dental les.sons, which might often pass unnoticed by students, 
will be carefully elicited by a skilful instructor. He will make 
them subjects of useful reflection, and will take advantage of 
them to inspire his pupils with noble sentiments and excite them 
to virtuous actions. 

In the upper classes of schools and colleges the professor, 
entering upon the field of higher criticism, ought, in explaining 
standard works, ancient or modem, to inquire into the propriety 
of expression, and the diversity of style which arises from the 
difference of subjects treated and from varieties in the characters 
of authors or nations. He ought to exhibit the genius of the 
writers, the sources whence they drew, and the inspirations they 
received from the times in which they lived ; he ought to investi- 
gate the characteristic merit of each, compare the different pro- 
ductions which treat of the same subjects, and show how, in 
or.atorical disputes, the opposite sides of a question have been 
defended ; he ought to examine the reciprocal influence which, 
the literature and social condition of a country had on each 
other, and also the causes which led to the progress of poetry, 
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oratory, and philosophy, at particular periods ; he ought to 
elicit the comparative merits of the ancient and the modem lan- 
guages in force, copiousness, flexibility, harmony, and logical 
structure ; finally, he ought to notice the passagea^pnost worthy 
of imitation, and show, by examples drawn from ancient and 
modem writers, what the latter have borrowed from the former. 
But to ensure the benefit of these prelections, they should be 
made to alternate with a parallel analysis of the national writers 
who have pursued the same paths of literature as the ancients. 
The comparison instituted between their kindred compositions 
would adjust their respective claims to our admu-ation. England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, now emulate ancient Greece and 
Rome in several departments of literature ; their standard authors 
are worthy of the same respect and the same critical and philo- 
sophical investigation as those of antiquity. 

In exhibiting to his pupils the primary sources from which 
modem civilisation and literature have been drawn in various 
proportions, the professor must assist them in discovering what 
every age and every nation have appropriated from this common 
inheritance. And if he be imbued, as he ought to be, with this 
idea, that a language is the characteristic impress of the spirit of 
the people among whom it is formed and improved, he will, when 
considering its origin and progress, not only investigate its abso- 
lute and relative merits as an instrument of thought, but he will 
trace the vicissitudes through which the nation that spoke it has 
passed in its gradual ascent from barbarism to civilisation. 

The critical and philosophical inforaiation which has been 
adverted to being imparted to the students not in formal 
lectures, but in familiar notices, wherever a word or an allusion 
suggests, and when the mind is prepared for it, will gradually 
and imperceptibly make them conversant with ancient and 
modern litei-ature ; it will render the explanation of classical 
authors the most profitable of all exercises with the professor. 
If it be delivered to a large class, and with animation, the 
sympathies, the spirit of inquiry, and the intellectual energies of 
the students will be brought into more active operation, than if 
the same information had been ofiered to their attention in the 
printed volume. 

But the professor may sometimes fail in powers of elucidation, 
or his pupils in attention to his prelections ; these should, 
therefore, according as the subject permits, be made the ground- 
work of essays in the national language, and be followed either 
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immediately, or at a subsequent sitting, by the examination of 
the class. This double practice is the indi.spensable accompani- 
ment of oral instruction : it enables the teacher to ascertain if 
he has been Jistened to or understood, as also to correct mis- 
understandings and supply deficiencies. The examination puts 
his abilities to the test as much as extemporaneous lecturing, 
for he must accommodate his questions to the capacities of the 
learners, encourage their efiforts, aid them in diflSculties, and 
draw out all their resources. To the student this succession of 
critical investigations, compositions, and examinations, is most 
beneficial : when they are obliged to give, in their own words, 
an account of the instruction imparted to them, the attention is 
sustained, industry stimulated, and intellectual independence 
ensured ; the memory is exercised in storing the facts and 
reasonings brought forward by the professor, the judgment in 
investigating their mutual relation, and the faculty of speech in 
condensing and systematising scattered knowledge. They are, 
in this manner, led to the chief ends of classical education — the 
habit of serious reflection and nice discrimination, together with 
the adoption of sound principles in literary criticism, and the 
power of arranging their ideas and clothing them in suitable 
language. 


Sect. III.-EXERCISF. OP THE MIND IN INTERPRETING THE 
FOREIGN TEXT. 

"When students have attained proficiency in reading, their 
further progress is secured by consideration of the phraseology 
rather than of the words. Translating sentences, not words, 
should henceforth be their aim. As they advance, they gradually 
deviate from literal translation, and choose the expressions 
which best suit the genius of their own language, preserving, at 
the same time, the spirit of the original. A free version shows 
better than a literal one the difference of construction in the two 
languages, and permits nearer approach to the identical idea of 
the foreign author. Translation thus becomes truly an exercise 
in extemporaneous composition, in which the student competes 
with his model, and tries to equal him in clearness, force, and 
elegance. 

A beginner finds in a literal translation annexed to the foreign 
text the fittest auxiliary for gaining acquaintance with words ; 
but an advanced student will best enter into the spirit of a 
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foreign writer, when at a loss for his meaning, by a reference to 
a free translation. The aid must be of a higher nature with the 
higher aim of the learner. !^any faithful and well written 
interpretations of ancient and modem classics could be procured, 
which would answer this object ; for works of merit in every 
language have, for the most pai't, been translated. 

But, before a learner applies to a standard translation, or to [ 

any other external aid, he should appeal to his own reflective and 1 

reasoning powers. The meaning of the words which now remain | 

unknown to the learner should, if possible, be inferred from the \ 

context, — an inductive mode of proceeding highly advantageous, ^ 

as it exercises the understanding and gives habits of mental 
activity and independence. In the pursuit of any branch of \ 

instruction, that method must be preferred, which leads the | 

mind to depend on its own exertions rather than on the evidence » 

of others. The learner should then endeavour to discover some i 

resemblance between the unknown words and those which he | 

know's, either in his own language or in any other ; he should 1 

decompose them to find in their roots or their terminations some 
clue to their import ; this may also be apprehended from the 
context or from a consideration of the author’s views. In 
adverting to this mode of arriving at the meaning of words, 

Dugald Stewart observes, that there is carried on in the mind of 
the learner a process of natural induction on the same general 
principles which are recommended in Bacon’s philosophy. * 

Not only would this investigation be favourable to mental 
discipline, but the information thus gained would be more 
indelibly impressed on the mind, precisely because it had been 
discovered by mental efforts. Almost all the words we know of 
our own language have been acquired in this manner. By a 
process of instinctive analysis and induction, which commences 
at a very early age, we decompose the sentences into their 
elements, as we hear the same words used on various occasions. 

Every instance in which the general meaning of a sentence is 
understood, leaves some idea respecting the signification of the 
words met for the first time in that sentence : as they recur, our 
repeated attempts to discover some common meaning which 
corresponds with their different acceptations enable us to 
apprehend with precision their import. 

✓ Dugald Stewart, with his usual accuracy, thus describes this 
process ; “ The first sentence where the word occurs, affords, it 

* See Fbilotophical Etaay$, Fart II. 
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is probable, sufficient foundation for a vague conjecture con- 
cerning the notion annexed to it by the author, some idea or 
other being necessarily substituted in its place, in order to make 
the passage at all intelligible. The next sentence where it is 
involved, renders this conjecture a little more definite ; a third 
sentence contracts the field of doubt within still narrower limits, 
till, at length, a more extensive induction fixes completely the 
signification we are in quest of. There cannot be a doubt, I 
apprehend, that it is in some such way as this, that children 
slowly and imperceptibly enter into the abstract and complex 
notions annexed to numberless words in their mother-tongue, of 
which we should find it difficult or impossible to convey the 
sense by formal definitions.” * 

Should a student feel a doubt on the accuracy of his conjecture, 
he may still be satisfied with the acceptation which he thinks the 
word bears in relation to the rest of the sentence : if that word 
be useful, it will occur again ; and if the learner be not confirmed 
in his first conception of it, he may then apply to the dictionary, 
in the absence of a person able to assist him. But even granting 
that he should remain ignorant of a few words which he meets 
in the course of his reading, we do not see that this could be any 
greater evil than his being unacquainted with thousands of 
words which do not come within his practice. In the native 
tongue a reader often apprehends fully the sense of a sentence, 
although he could not define the exact meaning of each word. 


Sect. IV.— ON THE ESE OF DICTIONARIES. 

The act of finding the meaning of a word in a dictionary does 
not constitute a discovery, any more than being told it or taking 
it from a translation : it is a mere reliance on the testimony of 
others with the additional uncertainty and confusion arising 
from various interpretations. Nor does the manual operation of 
turning over the leaves of a lexicon impress the words better on 
the memory ; it only diverts attention from the intellectual pur- 
suit of the moment. To say that this tedious labour affords 
mental aid is equal to saying that the more circuitous the pro- 
cess of learning, the quicker is the progress — a downright ab- 
surdity. In fact, no physical exercise can aid in retaining a 
mental acquisition any more than all the workings of the mind 

* Philo$ophkal Essays, Part 1. 
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can develop a muscle, or give pliancy to a limb. Mental action 
alone can ensure the recollection of ideas and their signs. 

To recollect words, we must -fix the attention on them in con- 
nection with the ideas they represent ; but the schoolboy who 
uses a dictionary seldom carries his thoughts beyond the first 
letters which serve him as a clue to the word he wants ; his mind 
is so little engaged in the occupation, that he not unfrequently 
chooses this time for talking with those who sit near him. The 
labour of the search is purely manual, and he gains a knowledge 
of the word from the dictionary neither as pleasantly nor with 
the same economy of time or the same precision of meaning as 
he would from a living assistant or a translation. He does not 
usually recollect it better, because he uses no mental exertion in 
the search, and bestows no attention on it after the mechanical 
labour is over. The tediousnesa alone of the occupation is re- 
membered, and remembered with a painful feeling, which pro- 
duces aversion to the study. 

The inefficiency of the dictionary as a mnemonic auxiliary is 
proved by experience. We have already mentioned the fact, well 
known even to the most attentive learners, that the same word 
has often to be looked for several times at short intervals. 
Another proof is afforded by the rapidity with which the ancient 
languages are usually forgotten : the greater number of classical 
students, a few years after having left school, preserve but a 
faint recollection of the Latin or Greek words learned with so 
much trouble from the dictionary, whereas they retain, to the 
latest period, the native ones which they have gained from con- 
versation or from books, and for the meaning of which they never 
applied to a dictionary. It may be remarked also that, before 
the introduction of this auxiliary, many men attained to great 
eminence in ancient literature through purely oral explanations 
of the classic writers. 

The little time which, in large schools, a teacher can now 
devote to each of his pupils does not permit him to give them 
himself the explanations which they individually require ; he 
gets rid of their importunities by referring them to their 
dictionaries, softening, at the same time, his denial of assistance 
by the consoling remark that their recollection of the words will 
be in proportion to their trouble ; and so, on the ifse dixit of the 
master, this sage maxim passes current. But it is obvious that 
the lexicon is resorted to as a matter of convenience, not as the 
best means of ascertaining the signification of words. 

YOU II. ‘ 1 
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Although it must be admitted that dictionaries are very 
tedious and imjjerfect instruments for converting one language 
into another, yet we are aware that they become indispensable 
and must be con.sulted when readier and more natui-al means 
fail. Blit it must never be forgotten, that words, being only the 
signs of things, no dictionary cmi convey a distinct conception of 
a word until the mind has a clear perception of the thing signified. 

To a learner desirous of improvement, who is already advanced 
in a foreign language and able to determine the suitableness of 
the words to the text, the use of this auxiliary would prove bene- 
ficial both as a means of ascertaining their import and as an 
exercise in discrimination. Whereas, in the hands of young 
children, or at an early stage of the study, this mode of proceed- 
ing is purely mechanical, and there is no adequate compensation 
for the great expenditure of time which it causes. Dictionaries 
in two languages are the more perjilexing to a beginner, as they 
often present but approximate interpretations : many words are 
peculiar to one language and cannot be rendered in another. All 
idioms abound with expressions of this kind. Other words, 
which, in their primitive and projicr sense, have the same import 
in two different languages, become untranslatable in some of the 
figurative acceptations which they occasionally assume. 

As an auxiliaiy in reading, a small dictionary would suffice ; 
for the proper sense of a word being once ascertained, its 
different applications in particular cases may easily be conceived. 
But, for the purpose of translating into a foreign language — an 
exercise suited only to the last stages of the study — a large 
dictionary is preferable, because the learner wants to select, 
among the different words given, that which suits best the idea 
which he has to convey. He requires to see it used in different 
sentences illustrative of its various import, and the larger the 
lexicon is, the greater number of these explanations and illus- 
trations will it contain. 

The lateness of the publication is another motive of preference 
in choosing a dictionary ; for, as all such works are now mere 
compilations, the newest is likely to supply the deficiencies of 
its predecessors and to give the orthography confirmed by the 
most modern usage.* 

When in translating a living language, a learner, not yet 

* Dr. A Spier's Dictimary o/ thf. French and English Ijanguages, wiiich has very 
recently appeared, is remarkable for its methodical arrangement, and is calculated, 
by its accuracy and comprehensiveness, to satisfy inquisitive minds In every walk of 
literature, science, and art 
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master of its pronunciation, has occasion to apply to a dictionary, 
he should avoid i-epeating the unknown word to himself, while 
looking for it. This practice is harmless in a dead language, 
but most injurious in a living one. Thinking of the letters which 
compose the words will sufficiently assist in the search, and bad 
habits of pronunciation will thus be avoided. 

Anxious to facilitate the work of searching for words in a 
dictionary, we warn inexperienced learners, that, as the initials 
at the head of each column refer to the last word of it, it is by 
applying at once to that word, that they will, without loss of 
time, ascertain whether the word they seek is in that column. 
Trifling as this piece of information may appear, it is most 
valuable as a means of saving time and labour. 

We must here advert to the injudiciousness of preserving, as 
some modem lexicographers do, the old classification of the 
words beginning with i and j, and those beginning with u and v. 
Our ancestors considered the characters y and v only as other 
forms of i and u, which accounts for their alphabetical arrange- 
ments of them in vocabuluries ; but now that these have become 
distinct lettei-s, it is inconsistent with reason to jumble them 
together, to the great perplexity of young people. 

After the diligent and consecutive reading of eight or ten 
volumes, a student possessing general information, extensive 
knowledge of his own language, and habits of mental activity, 
will but rarely need to apply to the dictionary. Under any 
circumstances, the more assiduously one reads, the less the 
dictionary is required ; because the same words presenting 
themselves to the learner more frequently, and in more rapid 
succession, are easily remembered, and their meaning sufficiently 
explained by the ever-varying circumstances in which they 
occur ; as is proved in the case of those who, in their own lan- 
guage, have read many volumes and have fully understood them 
from the context and through the occasional help of oral expla- 
nations. If but little is read, the same words recurring only at 
long intervals, the learner has not the same facility in appre- 
hending their meanings or recollecting them, and a dictionary 
becomes indispensable. This is the case with those who, in 
pursuance of the dow and sure method, read the classics at the 
rate of one or two volumes a year. 
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Sect. V.— DIFFERENCE IN THE MODES OF PROCEEDING WITH 
ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 

Opposed as some of our suggestions may be to common rou- 
tine, we believe that they will be found conformable to the 
natural course pursued in acquiring the vernacular tongue, and 
to the practice of the most eminent linguists. We shall further 
observe that, in reading the first volumes, the learner, especially 
an adult, should attach himself only to the sense of the author 
without trying to analyse, by the test of grammar, every expres- 
sion which may appear irregular. It was in this manner that 
the great orientalist. Dr. Alexander Murray, had, as he informs 
us, at the age of sixteen, learned in eighteen months not less 
than four languages — French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. “ I 
always strove,” he says, “ to seize the sense ; but, when I su{>- 
posed that I had succeeded, I did not weary myself with ana- 
lysing any sentence.” * 

Much should at first be taken for granted, especially in a 
living tongue, when a practical knowledge of it is the end pro- 
posed. If the ideas of the author are apprehended, the object of 
reading is attained : inquiring into the reasons of the peculiarities 
of the foreign idiom only impedes progress through the book, 
without making it more intelligible. Let the reader reflect, that, 
in his own language, he can seldom solve difficulties of such a 
kind ; he cannot account for innumerable anomalies and idiomatic 
forms, although, in common practice, he properly applies every 
expression and never hesitates about their signification. Few 
English persons, for example, even among the well educated, 
know, or care to know, the reasons of the following deviations 
from grammar or from the proper meaning of words, two mackerel, 
a few talmon, a brace of snipe, of woodcock, of partridge; many a 
day, now a days; methinks; wovld I were there; were I to piU up 
with it; I had rather stay; you had better go, and a thousand other 
equally odd expressions which are in daily use. 

Those who distrust their memoiy should write each new word 
as it occurs, after having ascertained its meaning ; all the words 
acquired during the day should be carefully studied each suc- 
ceeding day. Thus, at little cost, a large stock of words would 
soon be fixed in the mind. If the learner, when reading alone, 

* Letter to Rev. Maitland. 
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should meet words which his dictionary fails to interpret, or 
idiomatic intricacies which, for want of explanatory notes, he 
has no means of unravelling, let him mark them with a pencil 
line in the margin, to have them explained by his teacher the 
next time he is with him. This practice wotdd save considerable 
time, and enable the student to advance rapidly, — ^his progress 
through the book not being retarded by the slow process of 
examination in class, which may then be dispensed with. Should 
he have no instructor or friend to whom he can apply for such 
explanations, let him, when he has completed the reading of the 
volume, reconsider the difficult passages he has marked, and he 
wiU find, that further acquaintance with the subject and the 
style of the work will clear up that which, at the first perusal, 
appeared obscure. 

These suggestions are ad<lressed to adults, especially to those 
whose chief object is to gain practical knowledge of the foreign 
language, and whose time for its acquisition is limited. Such 
persons should beware of delay in their progress in reading ; for 
it is, we repeat it, of the utmost importance to advance rapidly 
in an acquirement on the possession of which depends, in great 
measure, improvement in the three other branches. 

It is obvious that many of the above suggestions, especially 
those which refer to self-direction, could not strictly be followed 
by children who, as yet, possess but very limited knowledge of 
their own language. Ignorant as they must often be of the 
native words which correspond in meaning and spelling to the 
foreign ones, they could have no clue by which to discover the 
signification of these foreign words. An extensive knowledge of 
things and a large supply of native words will, therefore, be 
needed as a preparation for translating in the absence of an 
instructor, or as a means of dispensing with the dictionary. It 
may, in general, be affirmed, that foreign authors will be better 
understood, and progress in reading be more rapid, in proportion 
as the mind of the learner is better informed and more highly 
cultivated ; because figurative forms will be more easily per- 
ceived, allusions more promptly seized, sentiments more fully 
entered into, and arguments more closely followed. 

Young persons, from twelve to fifteen years of age, who 
learn with a view to mental culture, as is more especially the 
case in pursuing the classical course, and who study chiefly in 
school, should analyse every form of speech, ascertain the 
functions of words, their etymology and syntactical relations ; 
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they ought, when in class, to investigate with the professor 
every idiomatical expression which admits of explanation. 

Children under the age of twelve, who are made to learn a 
language by the comparative process, incapable of preparing 
class lessons by themselves, and demanding the constant watch- 
fulness of a guide, must be taught separately, and must, until 
the age of twelve or thirteen, translate simple and easy works 
several times under the eye and with the aid of an instructor, 
who ought to be their living dictionary. They should not be 
left to themselves, for, anxious as they may be to fulfil the task 
imposed, they wUl, for the greater part, be unable to judge 
whether or not they understand the foreign author ; whether the 
ideas which they attach to the new words they meet suit or do 
not suit the circumstances to which they refer ; whether the 
native expressions by which they render the foreign ones are 
correct or incorrect. For half a page that they would badly 
translate, when left to themselves, they would, with an assistant, 
translate several pages correctly, cheerfully, and profitably. The 
instructor must, therefore, devote much of his time to them. 
But, in afibrding them the benefit of his services, he should aid 
and direct their exertion, rather than free them from the 
necessity of using any : he should put them in the road, not 
carry them through the course. 

Learners who have passed the age of twelve or thirteen, being 
able to understand without aid the greater portion of an author, 
require little of the professor’s time, and that little may then be 
employed to greater advantage for them in explaining intricate 
passages, and commenting on the language and the ideas in the 
manner unfolded above. (See Section ii. of this Chapter.) With 
very yoimg children, on the contrary, the teacher should not 
only construe, explain, and translate for them every part of the 
book, but he should also examine them after they have translated 
again in the interval of the lessons what he has previously 
explained. In schools, when circumstances permit, the work of 
examination may devolve on monitors, who, in helping their 
Juniors in a branch which lies within their power of explanation, 
will thereby have the advantage of reviewing what they have 
not translated for a long time before. 
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Sect. VI.— OF THE PARTIAL READING OF WORKS. 

The practice of reading only detached parts of books can 
impart but a superficial knowledge both of the subject and of 
the language. It is incumbent on learners to finish a work once 
begun : let their instructors recommend none but such as are 
worthy of being read entirely. Much of the interest and profit 
is lost when books are but half read : the second part of a work 
generally indemnifies us for the trouble we have had in reading 
the first. As we advance in a volume, we become acquainted 
with the author’s peculiarities of style and our minds are gradu- 
ally identified with his. Perseverance through the work, 
necessarily bringing a repetition of the same words and phrase- 
ology, engraves them on the memory. The comparative facility 
also with which the latter part is read is a source of pleasure 
and a manifest indication of improvement. It is, then, imreason- 
able to deprive students, as is often done, of this gratification, of 
this stimulus to further exertion, by making them read only 
portions of works. More unreasonable still is it to expect that 
learners can become conversant with the literature of a country 
by the perusal of extracts from various authors, however judicious 
their selection be. 

The beauties of literary productions are not confined to pro- 
priety of terms and to choice of language ; they should also be 
sought in conception of design, consistency of characters, and 
nice adaptation of parts. To these excellences, which can be 
perceived only by the reading of the whole work, the attention of 
the leai’ner should be directed, as well as to the meaning or the 
grammatical analysis of words. Besides, young people should, 
in every department of their studies, be early trained to the 
useful habit of persevering to completion. 

Bossuet strictly adhered to this plan in teaching the Dauphin, 
son of Louis XIV. He declares, in a letter to Pope Alexander 
IX., that he never confined his pupil to portions of classics, but 
made him read each work entirely without stopping, and, as it 
were, in one breath, “ that the Prince might be able to form a 
judgment not of a part only of a work, but of the whole design 
and the connection of the parts.” 

On the usual practice of confining boys to portions of the classic 
writers, Mr. Wyse observes, “ What we do study, we not only 
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study out of its place, but in the worst form imaginable. We 
disjoin, — we confuse, — we take a fragment here, another there ; 
we examine the scattered members of the author, but not the 
author himself. What more ingenious contrivance could be dis- 
covered to invert and disturb anything like rational order in 
reading, than our Collections, and Anthologies, and Select®, and 
Delectus, &c. ? A boy leaps from Herodotus to Theocritus, and 
from Theocritus to Xenophon, and not merely from one author 
to another, but from one chapter in one to a few dozen verses in 
the other. What idea can he possibly form by such a method, — 
I will not say of the origin, the development, the perfection of 
the language, — but of its very meaning. Every author of emi- 
nence has his own peculiar idiom : it is as much a part of him as 
his thought ; but it is only to be explained by the author himself 
— it is only to be got at by the context, and the context can only 
be understood by continuous reading. The boy collects words, 
it is true, but they form a mere heterogeneous unconnected heap 
in his memory, they carry with them few of the associations 
which arise out of their application and position. He meets 
them under such different significations, in such different writers, 
and with such rapidity of transition, that they, at last, cease to 
have for him any precise signification at all. Had he been con- 
fined to one writer, and required to read him through, he would 
have, at least, learned one. Had he read him in his proper place, 
each of these words would have had all that additional value and 
interest which can only be conferred by place. But it is urged 
that, it being impossible to read the author through, the next 
best course is to select, at least, the beauties, and to impress 
them on the youthful mind. If this be the object, there could 
not be a worse way of impressing them. Belief is produced by 
surrounding depression ; the lights of a picture owe their value 
to the shadows. The beauties of a writer cannot be felt detached 
from himself ; they require the juxtaposition of other passages, 
and, as mere matters of phrase or painting, they lose their colour 
when thus taken out of their frame. As to other beauties, to 
which these ought to be quite subordinate, such as invention, 
disposition of the subject, combination, contrast of character, &c., 
these are sacrificed without remorse. They are excellences 
spread over too large a surface to be caught by this kind of 
reading ; they cannot be shut up quintessentially in a page.” * 
The desultory course which prescribes to students of the 

• Educition lieform. 
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ancient languages only portions of classics is destructive of lite- 
rary taste, thoroughness in learning, and habits of patient 
thought, as it is devoid of interest and contrary to reason. Few 
peraons feel, in after-life, a desire of finishing the classical 
volumes which they commenced at school, and which have left 
but very confused ideas on their minds ; so that the greater 
number of those who follow such a scrap-reading system remain 
all their lives with very imperfect notions of the historical facts 
contained in some of the classics, and ignorant of much which is 
valuable in ancient literature. 

Although the reading of many volumes is undoubtedly indis- 
pensable for the complete acquisition of a language, yet, when 
time does not permit, the plan of reading a few good authors 
entirely, rather than extracts from many, is far preferable. 
With the exception of the objectionable portion in some of them, 
the reading of every classic, once commenced, should be com- 
pleted during the under graduate course, as is the case with a 
few which are read for honours. This would easily be accom- 
plished if the translation of the first volumes were facilitated, as 
recommended in the beginning of this Chapter ; if the learner 
entered on the study of the ancient writers at an age to under- 
stand them ; if, also, that time were devoted to them, which is 
consumed in prematurely learning grammar and writing exer- 
cises. But, while standard works are read entirely, the more 
difficult and intellectual task of analysing their style and com- 
menting on their ideas might, as is now practised, be confined to 
select portions. 


Sect. VII.-MENTAL READING AND-TRANSLATION. 

The means of rapidly enabling learners through translation to 
comprehend the written language having been detailed, there 
now remains to speak of the mode of attaining the highest 
degree of proficiency in the art of reading ; we mean, the power 
of attending directly to the subject of the foreign works, without 
being diverted from it by any consideration of language. To 
accomplish this, the learner must avoid translating, and turn his 
attention to mental readitig, which is the art of conceiving the 
ideas of an author directly from his expressions, without the 
interposition of the native words to interpret them. Thinking 
in a foreign language, which consists, as in the native, in the 
immediate association of signs and ideas, that is, their reciprocal 
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action in spontaneously recalling each other, is the goal towards 
which all his efforts should be constantly directed. 

There are two different modes of thinking in a language, cor- 
responding to the circumstances in which we are placed in 
using it, either in receiving or in communicating ideas. We 
think in a language when we conceive ideas directly from the 
words, on reading or hearing them ; and, vice versd, when we use 
them as the immediate signs of our ideas in speaking or writing. 
In the first instance, words recall ideas ; in the second, ideas 
recall words. 

Mental reading is the first stage in this most desirable acqui- 
sition, and prepares the way for complete possession of a foreign 
language, as it establishes in the mind, between ideas and their 
signs, immediate associations, so much the closer as they are the 
more frequently practised. These associations considerably 
facilitate the recollection of words and phraseology ; because 
expressions, which, in the course of reading, have habitually 
suggested their corresponding ideas, are, in their turn, naturally 
and spontaneously recalled by those ideas when they afterwards 
arise in the mind. Thus mental reading is made subservient to 
speaking and thinking in that language. 

/ Translation, on the contrary, which, in the beginning, is 
necessary to arrive at the meaning of words, becomes, after 
some progress has been made, an obstacle to the ready and clear 
comprehension of a foreign author ; as spelling, the tedious 
ordeal through which children are commonly made to pass in 
learning the art of reading, would be an obstacle to the com- 
prehension of national books. Translation, even mentally carried 
on, and under the most favourable circumstances, must, more or 
less, prevent that immediate connection of ideas which is indis- 
pensable for entering into the spirit of an author, for completely 
understanding and enjoying his subject. In transpositive lan- 
guages, especially, mental reading becomes imperative, by 
reason of their ever-changing collocation, which involves great 
expenditure of time for construction, and adds to the difficulty 
of translation. 

In translating, the eyes, it is true, are fixed on the foreign 
text, but the attention is principally directed to the native 
expressions through which the ideas are conveyed and with 
which they are consequently associated. The foreign words are 
not easily remembered, because there is no association established 
in the mind between them and the corresponding ideas. The 
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impressions on the senses cannot be well retained by the 
memory unless attention be exclusively directed to them, at the 
time they are received. We not only cannot recollect, but 
often remain unconscious of those impressions, when the mind 
is, at that moment, engaged in a different train of thought. 
Translation then impedes the exercise of the retentive power in 
acquiring materials for speaking and writing a foreign language. 

Neither scientific nor philosophical works can be studied with 
the same advantage by translating as by direct reading. Hunting 
after the particular native expressions corresponding to those of 
the original, breaks in constantly upon the coimection of the 
subject ; and the min d, thus diverted, cannot easily follow a train 
of reasoning. 

Wit and humour lose considerably by translation, particularly 
that which depends on the double acceptation of words, or on 
peculiar forms of speech. In imaginative and pathetic compo- 
sitions the circuitous way of translation defeats the fondest hope 
of the author, — that of exciting the emotions of the reader, who 
cannot be affected by the most tender sentiments, the most heart- 
rending tale, when the mind is engaged in the pursuit of mere 
words. 

Poetical works, especially, should not be read by translating ; 
for, besides the metaphoric sense of words and the graces of style 
arising from transposition, which cannot be transferred into 
another language, what constitutes the characteristic merit of 
poetry, — quantity, rhythm, metre, rhyme, all the hai-mony of 
verse is lost to the reader, by a prose translation at sight. The 
excursive range of thought and exuberance of fancy, which are 
among the beauties of poetry, become insufferable blemishes 
in prose. 

What more particularly makes oral translation so objectionable 
as a means of understanding a foreign author, is the difficulty 
and often impossibility of rendering into one language the ideas 
expressed in another. Languages, as already observed, are formed 
and perfected independently of one another, and under the 
influence of manifold circumstances peculiar to each. The systems 
of ideas of which they are the vehicles, and consequently their 
genius, must vary with the customs and manners of the people, 
with their climate, origin, religion, political institutions, degree 
of civilisation, intercourse with neighbouring nations, &c. Hence, 
we find in each numerous terms, idioms, and figurative expres- 
sions corresponding to these various circumstances which have 
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not their equivalents in the others. The oft-quoted aphorism of 
Boileau, “ What is well conceived is clearly conveyed ; and words 
are easily found for its expression,” * is far from being always 
true in original expression : it is particularly inapplicable to 
translation ; for we may fully comprehend the thought of a 
foreign author, without being able to express it either clearly or 
easily in the native tongue. 

The greater number of published translations corroborates this 
truth : we see from them that not only the difference in the 
genius of the languages, but the difference also in the national 
character both of the writera and of the people to whom the 
original and the translation are respectively addressed, adds to 
the difficulty of transfusing the spirit of one into the other, so as 
to preserve all the beauties of the original, and please the readers 
of the translation. Had Voltaire been endowed with even more 
genius than he possessed, he must have failed, as it is well known 
he has, in his attempt to translate Shakspeare. » 

The difficulty of translation is proverbial : “ Traduttore tradi- 
tore,” (translator traitor) say the Italians. Madame de S4vign4 
compared translators to servants, who often deliver messages 
contrary to those which they receive from their masters. Trans- 
lations have not been inaptly called “ wrong sides of tapestry.” 
The best of them, written even by eminent men, and in the 
meditation of the closet, are, in general, but imperfect copies of 
the master-pieces which they are intended to represent. What 
then must be a slovenly translation at sight 1 — The transforma- 
tion of the animated and sublime creation of genius into a 
mangled corpse. 

To a student anxious to advance in the art of reading a foreign 
language, it is a loss of time to turn over and over the native 
sentence corresponding to the original text ; as soon as this text 
is underetood, it matters little how it may be rendered into 
another language. To reach the acme of perfection in this art, 
he must use the foreign books as he does national ones ; he 
must be able, on glancing rapidly over the words, to conceive the 
sense directly from them. The connection, the purport, the 
tendency of a work, or of oral discourse, can be duly attended to 
and comprehended only when the association of words with ideas 
is a habit of the mind. 

But not only does mental reading give clearer perception of 


■ “ Ce que I' on oonfoit bien s’enonce elslrement, 

£t les mots pour le dire arrivent aisdmeut .” — Art Poitique. 
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the sense, force, and elegance of the original expression, it is also 
the most effective agent of success in translation itself. In fact, 
to a person who has command of the native tongue commensurate 
with his proficiency in mentally reading the foreign, translation 
presents no difficulty whatever ; for if he conceives the ideas of 
a foreign author as rapidly as his eye can glance over the words, 
and if, on the other hand, he can, in his own language, express 
ideas as rapidly as he conceives them, it is evident that he must 
be able to translate foreign expressions as fast as sight conveys 
their meanings to his mind, when the difference of idiom, or the 
poverty of his own language, opposes no obstacles. 

How desirable soever the power to read a foreign language 
mentally may be, very few persons ever attain it ; in con- 
sequence, perhaps, of the unfounded belief entertained by 
some, that it is unimportant, and by others, that it is unattain- 
able. Not two in five hundred of those who have received 
classical education could read and enjoy one of the standard 
Latin authors explained at school, and much less one not 
previously prepared, as they would a work in their national 
language. 

That the art of mental reading is important has been clearly 
shown ; that it is attainable is proved by experience in the 
acquisition of living languages : attention and perseverance 
suffice for mastering it. We do not see why an English or a 
French person acquainted with the Greek language should not 
read it as do the well-informed in modem Greece. Even Latin 
can, if properly studied, be read in this manner, notwith- 
- standing its transpositive collocation. It was so read by the 
scholars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who used 
it as a living language ; they could not effectually have translated 
it, for their imperfect idioms were inadequate to interpret the 
ancient authors. 

The power of directly apprehending the ideas of a foreign 
writer will be easily acquired, if, conformably to the method of 
nature and our previous suggestions, the original text is occa- 
sionally explained by the language of action, or the exhibition of 
the objects alluded to, and, when this is not practicable, by 
models, pictures, engravings, or linear sketches, which associate 
in the young mind the foreign words with the things signified. 
No practice will be found more effectual in breaking the learner 
from thinking in his mother-tongue. 

Further facilities will be afforded for the attainment of this 
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end, by reading easy books, and reading the same several times, 
as also by attending to the general meaning of an author, with- 
out aiming at critical interpretation of his words. As practice 
in reading renders the foreign phraseology more and more 
familial', translation should be gra<hially laid aside, until it can 
be dispensed with altogether. The consecutive and diligent 
reading of seven or eight volumes would suffice to impart the 
power of mental reading, save the translation of the new words 
which may occasionally be met. Success in it can be secured 
even without the aid of a teacher. 

More completely to shake off the fetters of translation, we 
would recommend, when a dictionary becomes indispensable, the 
use of one written exclusively in the foreign language ; this 
guards against the intrusion of the native words, and, by 
explaining and defining the foreign, is less likely to lead astray 
than a dictionary in two languages, which, through translation, 
gives only approximate meanings. 

Should the student’s progress in pronouncing the language 
have kept pace with his progress in understanding it, he will 
receive further a.ssistance towards mental reading from uttering 
the words to himself, as he apprehends the ideas conveyed by 
them. His mind and organs of speech, thus simultaneously 
engaged, will be diverted from translation. By degrees, the 
frequent recurrence of the same words and phrases will so 
rapidly and so closely associate them in the mind with their 
signification, that an intermediate language will no longer be 
required ; mental reading will be attained. 


skct. VIII.— benefits of oral translation. 

It must be well understood, that we object to translation only 
so far as it is incompatible with the highest attainments and 
practical purposes of a foreign language ; if these objects be set 
aside, there can be no doubt that it is a valuable exercise. 

Oral translation acts, as we have seen, a prominent part at the 
outset of the study ; and, at a more advanced period, it may 
serve to render our knowledge of the foreign idiom useful to 
those who are unacquainted with it. It also becomes in- 
dispensable to students who have to undergo examination. At 
the same time, it must be observed, that translation is not 
always a good criterion, although the only one, by which to 
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measure proficiency in this branch ; for the more the translator 
enters into the spirit of his author, and discerns the beauties of 
style, the more difficult it must be to find equivalent native 
expressions for the foreign ones. 

It i.s, as an intellectual exercise, and as a means of improve- 
ment in the mother-tongue, that translation assumes its highest 
importance. Ascertaining the precise meaning of a foreign 
author, and selecting the words and fonns of speech in the 
native tongue ,which most exactly convey his thoughts, is a 
double operation highly calculated to discipline the mind. 
Before the learner can venture to translate the foreign text, he 
must have exerted his understanding in apprehending the ideas 
of his author ; he must, in some degree, have made them his 
own, by going with him over the same field of investigation. It 
is only when he hiis a clear conception of them that he can at 
all think of expressing them in his own language. This second 
operation again brings into action his mental powers, and all 
his resources of language : he is led to examine why one term 
has been selected in preference to another, to distinguish what 
propositions are principal, what secondary, and what is their 
mutual dependence. As almost every word may be translated 
in different ways, and every sentence in different styles, his 
discrimination and sagacity are constantly exercised in selecting 
the native expressions most suitable in each particular case. 
He must exert his imagination and judgment, not to overcharge 
his author’s meaning, nor to fall short of it ; he must be well 
imbued with the pecubar energy and grace of his model, to be 
able to transfuse the same qualities into his own style ; and 
whether he succeed or fail, the actual labom* of the attempt will 
be beneficial to him. 

Another great advantage arising from the practice of oral 
translation, when continued for a long time, is the command 
of native words which it imparts. Aided by careful study of 
the national classics, it will prove a better preparation than 
rules and precepts for acquiring that magic power — extempore 
speaking — which instantaneously calls up the most appropriate 
terms, and suits the form of expression to the ideas. Not 
having passed through this ordeal, many persons are incapable 
of speaking in public, although they may write very correctly, 
because, in the act of communicating thought, right words do 
not arise spontaneously ; they are only the slow result of 
reflection. 
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It needs scarcely be observed that learners who are yet 
incapable of self-direction should be assisted in all the investi- 
gations to which translation leads, and which make it so efficient 
in conferring command of the native tongue. They should be 
shown the various ways of rendering the same ideas — literally 
or freely — properly or figuratively, — and should be made to 
understand the reasons of the preference to be given to one of 
these forms over the other. The benefits which they will derive 
from this exercise will be greater in proportion as their 
instructor is better skilled in their native tongue. 

Translation is not only an exercise in extemporaneous com- 
position, it is also an analytical process which, by constantly 
bringing in contact the component elements of the two languages, 
leads to minute analysis of both. It cannot fail to bring under 
notice their nature, etymology, arrangement, and different 
acceptations, all of which escape observation in mental reading. 
If, in searching for and selecting native words as equivalents of 
foreign ones, none are allowed to pass without being fully 
imderstood, it will extend the learner’s vocabulary, and con- 
sequently render instructive books and the conversation of 
well-informed persons in the native tongue more intelligible, 
interesting, and profitable than they would otherwise be. 

Persevering in oral translation under the direction of an 
enlightened instructor would be more generally useful to young 
people than aiming at mental reading, an exercise tending 
exclusively to forward them in the foreign language. Improve- 
ment in the national idiom, for which the study of a second 
language is so desirable, must always be kept in view. Classical 
instruction is most favourable to the attainment of this object, 
because Greek and Latin teachers, as already remarked, know 
the language of their pupils, which is usually their own, suffi- 
ciently well to correct any error which they may commit. Every 
lesson in Greek and Latin may, and ought to be made, a lesson 
in the national tongue. If learners once acquainted with either 
of those languages be long employed in translating the best 
models of antiquity, they will be efficiently trained to critical 
use of their own, and to a perception of those qualities of style 
which contribute to the perfection of discourse. 

In translating from a living language, and in any exercise in 
which that language is made subservient to the improvement of 
learners in their own, a native instructor can render more 
assistance to his pupils than a foreigner, who is seldom competent 
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to point out the best native expressions corresponding to the 
foreigu. Not only can he render moi'e service to the learners in 
their own language, but he can also best ascertain, by their 
manner of translating, whether they understand the foreign 
author : for this reason, the office of examining candidates re- 
quired to know a foreign living language should be confided to 
natives, when translation from the foreign into the vernacular is 
the test. In the other departments of the study, however, a 
foreigner has greatly the advantage over a native instructor, as 
will subsequently be seen. 

As the written translation from a foreign author is better 
calculated than the oral for exercising the mental powers and 
promoting improvement in the native tongue, we will treat more 
fully of these points in Book XL 


Sect. IX.— OF THE SECOND READING OF BOOKS. 

Having conducted the learner through the successive steps 
which lead to the complete possession of the art of reading a 
foreign language, and having shown how, under the guidance of 
an enlightened professor, he may be familiarised with the 
characteristic merit of its literary productions, we will now pre- 
sent a few observations on another efficient means of promoting 
these objects, and making, at the same time, the practice of read- 
ing subservient to the acquisition of materials for conversation 
and composition in the foreign idiom. 

Those who are anxious to approach perfection in a foreign 
language must adopt every means by which they can best study 
and imitate the style of its standard works. It is impossible, at 
a first perusal, to perceive all the force, elegance, and propriety 
of expression, to discover all the excellences or to appropriate 
all the valuable information which chai'acterise eminent compo- 
sitions : reiterated perusal is indispensable, for the accomplish- 
ment of these various ends. “ If a book be worth reading once, 
it should be read tvdce,” said Benjamin Franklin ; we would 
add, if it be not worth reading twice, it should not be read at alL 
To make reading subservient to imfurovement in the practical 
knowledge of a language, attention must be given to the form as 
well as to the ideas ; and, to this effect, the second reading of a 
l)ook is most desirable. In the first reading, the verbal difficulties 
which obstruct the path of a beginner, and the interest which the 
VOL. II. K 
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subject of the book has for a proficient, preclude the possibility 
of attending to orthography, to idiomatic structure, or to ele- 
gancies of language. On a second or third perusal, familiarity 
with the matter, and rapid association of expressions and ideas, 
enable the reader to divide his attention and bestow part of it 
on the composition of words, their fitness, their arrangement, 
and all the niceties of style. 

Some read much, either in their own or in a foreign language, 
who yet write very incorrectly, because they attend exclusively 
to the subject and never bestow a thought on the form of 
language : this fact is particularly illustrated as regards ortho- 
graphy. Having, at first, written from the sounds, or before the 
eye had been sufficiently impressed with the correct spelling, 
they have contracted erroneous habits, not easily to be reformed 
by the slight and transient impressions which words make on 
the visual organ, when the powers of the mind are, in the act of 
reading, exclusively directed to ideas. To retain the orthography, 
it is not enough to perceive ; we must carefully observe the com- - 
position of words. The evanescence of impressions, when 
attention is otherwise engaged, has already been noticed. Bodily 
sensations, which might produce much pleasure or much pain, 
escape our consciousness when the mind is intensely engaged in 
other considerations. Of this insensibility, of this neglect of the 
objects of our sensations, or of this absence of mind, as it is 
called, many curious facts have been recorded, and many daily 
come within every person’s experience. If, for example, we read 
a letter in which we are highly interested, attention being ab- 
sorbed in the subject, we remain unconscious of the error of 
style, grammar, or orthography which it may contain. As a 
counterpart, correctors of the press, when intent on discovering 
orthographical errors in manuscripts or proof-sheets, scarcely 
know what are the ideas conveyed by the words on which their 
eyes and minds are fixed. 

To be well impressed with the written language, the learner 
must particularly direct attention to its constituent elements, on 
a second perusal of the work, when familiarity with the words 
and their direct association with the ideas leaves the mind more 
at liberty. If this course be adopted, practice in reading will 
not only secure perfection in the power of understanding the 
written language, but will also assist in acquiring the art of 
composition, by exercising the eye and the powers of observation 
in noticing the orthography of the words, their inflections, and 
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syntactical arrangement. The habit of observation being once 
formed, the learner’s progress in acquiring the materials of 
language will be rapid. Orthography, in particular, will present 
no difficulty ; for, besides committing to memory verbs and 
, other words through the medium of sight, the frequent recur- 
rence of the same words in the course of reading, renders the eye 
an instinctive judge in spelling, as the educated ear is in pro- 
nunciation. If, for example, we are in doubt on the orthography 
of a native word, we have only to write it different ways, and 
the eye will generally decide at once which is correct. 

Orthography and a stock of words will not be the only acqui- 
sitions, if the learner reads standard works more than once: 
taste will be refined and judgment improved. The consciousness 
arising from a first acquaintance with such works is usually 
obscure and confused ; it is only on closer acquaintance with 
them that the mind acquires the power of perceiving the con- 
nection of the parts, the character of the whole, the fitness of 
style to thoughts, and aU the beauties of composition, as well 
as the inaccuracies which have escaped the author. The repeated 
perusal of a work furnishes the surest means by which its 
literal^ merit can be ascertained ; for productions of sterling 
worth afford new pleasures and unfold new beauties at each 
successive reading, whilst those of inferior character scarcely 
bear a second perusal ; they exhibit more imperfections, as they 
are more frequently or attentively read. 

If a person reads extensively and the same books more than 
once, he cannot see so many examples of the mechanism of lan- 
guage, without instinctively classifying in his mind the modes 
of speech which bear some analogy to each other, and without 
inferring from them the principles of their arrangement. Such 
is the human mind, that, as it collects facts, it combines and 
compares them, observes their relations and generalises them. 
Thus, not only are grammar and style simultaneously learned, 
but, while the student infers the theory of language from the 
practice, he exercises his reasoning and, especially, his inductive 
powers ; whereas he can only exercise memory by recollecting 
rules, on perceiving illustrations of them, if he learns grammar 
previously to reading the foreign authors. 
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SiCT. X.— OF READING AND WRITING AS MEANS OF 
RECOLLECTION. 

So impressive is the reiterated perusal of a book, that many 
persons prefer it to writing, as a means of recollection. Johnson* 
and Gibbon are among the number. The latter says, “ I must 
agree with Dr. Johnson, that what is twice read is commonly 
better remembered than what is transcribed.” t 

As this opinion, however, is opposed to a popular notion, we 
will quote a few other eminent men who have insisted on the 
inefficiency of writing as a mnemonic auxiliary. “ There are,” 
si^ys the learned V, Knox, “ many students who spend their days 
in extracting passages from authors, and fairly transcribing 
them in their common-place book; a mode of studying wretched, 
which seldom repays the student either with profit or pleasure. 

Nothing really serves in reading, but what the mind 

makes its own by reflection and memory. That which is tran- 
scribed is not in the least more appropriated than when it stood 
in the printed page. It is an error, if any suppose that, by the 
act of marking the words on paper with a pen, the ideas are 
more clearly marked on the brain than by attentive reading.”!): 
J. J. Bousseau, who, with all the great masters, advocates the 
frequent reading of the same works, tells us that, as soon as he 
had written anything, he was sure to forget it.§ “I have 
experienced many times,” says also the author of “Paul and 
Virginia ,” — “ that we easily forget what we write. What I put 
on paper, I take from my memory and soon lose the recollection 
of it. This I perceived by entire works which I had written 
fairly, and which appeared to me as strange as if they had been 
vmtten by a hand not my own.”|| Lord Byron, in alluding to 
his own written memorandums, observes, “I never look at a 
Mem. without seeing that I have remembered to forget.” *1T 
Dr. J. Abercrombie states, that he has known medical men who, 
having to recollect numerous appointments, never forgot them 
when they trusted to their memory ; but continually blundered 
when they kept a written memorandum.* * Lord Monboddo 
hesitates not to assert that the practice of writing, so far from 

, • The Idler, No. 74. t Hctncin of my Life and Writings. 

I Essays on Liberal Education. ^ Les Confessions, Liv. 8. 

|] Benuxrdin de St. JHerre, Etudes de la Xature. ^ Th. Moore’s,i(/c of Byron, 

On the Intellectual Powers. 
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strengthening the memory, weakens it.* Plato and Quintilian, 
equally think that the use of writing injures the memory, 
“ because,” says the latter, “ we take no trouble to retain what 
we have in writing.” t Lycurgus forbade that his laws should 
be written, under the impression that they would be the better 
engraved in the hearts of the Lacedemonians. I For the same 
motive, the Druids confided only to memory their theolo^cal 
doctrines, while they used writing in their public and private 
transactions. 

These observations on the inefficiency of transcribing, as an 
auxiliaiy to memory, apply more particularly to yoimg persons, 
who, in copying, are apt to attend to the composition of the 
words as they write them one after another, without ever con- 
sidering them collectively, or inquiring into the meaning of the 
phraseology ; they hurry on to the end of their task, unconscious 
of tlie subject-matter, and, consequently, unable to derive from 
their labour any benefit beyond the acquisition of orthography. 
This fact is well illustrated in a French play, “ LTnt6rieur d’un 
bureau,” in which a scrivener, being questioned on the subject of 
a writing he had transcribed, answered, “ I know nothing of the 
matter ; I only copied it, I did not read it,” 

Attentive and repeated reading will, in general, be found more 
profitaUe to learners, as it ismore intellectual, than the laborious 
and uninteresting task of copying, to which they are too often 
subjected. 

We may add here that, in taking notes of lectures, short-hand 
vrriting should be discouraged, lest the business of the lecture-room 
should degenerate into the mechanical operation of transferring 
merely to the student’s portfolio, not to his memory or reflective 
powers, the information communicated. 

• Orig. and Progr, of Langnage. 

t JtuUl. Orat., Lib. xi. Cb. 2. % Plutarch, L{/« gf Lgeargus. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHAT TO READ. 

Sect. I.— COURSE OF READING. 

We must now inquire what course of reading is best calculated 
to afford all that we have a right to expect from books. In this 
inquiry our remarks will principally apply to living languages ; 
for their extensive and ever-increasing literature must, in the 
selecting of suitable works, cause great perplexity to the anxious 
students. With regard to the ancient classics, there can be no 
embarrassment in the choice, because they may, nearly all, 
answer the purposes for which Latin and Greek are learned ; 
and, besides, the degree of excellence and usefulness of each is 
fully established. 

. In order completely to understand the literary compositions of 
a nation, to appreciate their merit and enter into their spirit, to 
read them with pleasure and profit, we must not only know the 
various acceptations of words and the idiomatical structure of 
the language, we must also be acquainted with the character and 
customs of the people, with their institutions, government, and 
historical records, their civilisation and literature ; for, under all 
these influences, the minds of their writers have been formed, 
and their books written. An author, in matters relating to his 
own nation and his own time, supposes those for whom he writes 
acquainted with the public &cts and local customs to which he 
alludes ; the readers of another country and another age, who 
are ignorant of these facts and customs, find in books obscurity 
which must not be attributed to the language. Complete fami- 
liarity with these peculiar circumstances would assimilate us to 
the writers whose language we learn, would make us sympathise 
with them, and would enable us the more certainly to understand 
their works, as well as adopt their peculiar forms of expression, 
when using that language. Residing in the country, and living 
with and like the natives would be the most certain way of 
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imbibing all the ideas under the influence of which these works 
have been written, and of judging of them accurately ; but if we 
are debarred from that advantage, we must seek in books the 
information we should obtain from the people, were we to live in 
their society. 

In connection with the study of classical literature, ancient 
history and geography should be studied ; modem works should 
be read, which, exhibiting the private and public life of the 
ancients, throw light on the numberless allusions made to it by 
the Greek and the Eoman writers.* 

The course of reading we would prescribe in a foreign living 
language for a person desirous of entering into the spirit of its 
authors and acquiring conversational powers in it, should consist 
of modem works descriptive of the country, the manners and 
habits of the people whose language he is learning, modem plays 
in prose founded on the incidents of ordinary life, narratives 
portraying the existing state of society, and the scenes of which 
are laid in the countiy itself, the history of the nation, particu- 
larly that of the last hundred years, the biography of its celebrated 
characters, critical works on its language and literature : to these 
we would add the periodicals which give the news of the day and 
record passing events in the political and literary world. Should 
the learner, afterwards, visit the country whose language lie has 
studied through this course of reading, the train of ideas which 
association would call up in his mind at the sight of the locali- 
ties would add considerable interest to the scenery, monuments, 
public institutions, customs, and social habits of the people. Who, 
that has read of Hannibal or Napoleon’s passage over the Alps, 
can behold these stupendous natural barriers without increased 
emotion and pleasure ? 

The difierent species of composition above enumerated contain, 
as it were, the national characteristics of the people and the 
peculiarities of social intercourse. They furnish both the ideas 
and the expressions which enable us to enjoy and take a part in 
conversation. The power of familiar speaking and epistolary 
writing being the probable extent of what is required in using a 
foreign living language, learners must particularly study such 
works as will make them acquainted with a style suitable to this / 
double object. 

It is otherwise in classical instmction : the art of speaking 

• Among such works, those which deserve particular notice are, La Yoyaga du 
Jcune Anacharsis en Grice, by J, J. Barthcl '-my ; Lee Voyages de PolycUte, ou Lettra 
Somaina, by Baron Thcis ; Rome au Siicte cT Auguste, by Ch. Dezobry. 
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Latin, were it desirable, could not be effectually aided by the 
study of standard works. Plautus and Terence, the only writers 
now extant who have transmitted to ns the colloquial style of 
the Bomans, present but a very limited range of subjects and 
expressions suitable to modem conversation ; and their language, 
notwithstanding its correctness and elegance, is often objection- 
able, as being the vehicle of a coirupt morality. Classical 
instruction should chiefly propose to lead students to the highest 
powers of composition in their own language. They should be 
ambitious of emulating the great writers and orators of antiquity 
in grace, harmony, and majesty of style ; they should, after the 
indispensable initiatory books, read and study none but such as 
are considered models in the various walks of classic literature. 

But, in our enthusiasm for classical excellence, let us not 
forget that Christianity has extended and ennobled the objects 
of oratorical composition. Pagan eloquence, based on selfish 
motives, confined its theme to human passions, to things of this 
earth — the narrow circle of worldly interests, — whereas Christian 
eloquence, addressed to men of all nations and of all times, has 
its source in God, and takes for its theme heaven and im- 
mortality ; it presents models most worthy of study and imitation. 
In a literary point of view, the sacred writers and orators of the 
early Church compete with those of Rome and Greece. None, 
perhaps, among the Greeks, surpass St. Augustin in energy of 
style and closeness of reasoning, Basil of Cesarea in boldness of 
imagery and grace (rf elocution, Gregory of Nazianzen in depth 
of thought and richness of expression, John Chrysostom in force, 
harmony, and pathos. The sublime beauties of the Scriptures, 
which were their text, leave far behind all that is most admirable 
in pagan antiquity. . The ancient pagan models of eloquence, 
high as they stand, should not then exclusively engine the 
attention of Christian youth, many of whom are destined to be 
ministers of God and preachers of the Gospel. Sacred literature 
claims a portion of their time and their serious consideration. 

When the proficiency of learners permits them to read in the 
foreign language historical works, treatises on different branches 
of knowledge, or standard works in oratory or poetry, they 
should, as much as is practicable, attend to the same branches of 
history, science, or literature in their own language. The same 
information acquired in two languages would be clearer, and 
better impressed on the mind, when presented in different points 
of view, by writers of different nations ; while the merits of the 
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native and of the foreign authors, thus brought into juxta- 
position, could be ascertained bj critical investigations. This 
comparative course of reading would enable learners to under- 
stand better the foreign authors, and penetrate more deeply into 
the genius of the foreign idiom ; it would elevate their minds, 
and make them conversant with the literature, arts, and sciences 
of the people whose language they study, at the same time that 
it would promote advancement in knowledge and cherish due 
regard for the national idiom. 

In the commencement, we should guard against allowing too 
many obstacles in the way of young persons ; the books should 
be rather below than above their age and understanding, that 
the difficulties arising from the matter may not turn their 
attention from the language, which is to them the principal 
object. Juvenile books would best answer for all classes of 
learners, as treating usually of familiar topics. Their colloquial 
style renders them also subservient to the acquisition of useful 
phraseology ; for they are, as models, particularly well adapted 
to a person who, beginning to speak a foreign language, is neces- 
sarily limited to simple and familiar subjects. We are all 
children during our novitiate in the art of speaking a language. 

Modern literatures, especially the English, the French, and the 
German, now abound in juvenile works which inculcate a pure 
morality, and may, consequently, become instrumental in con- 
firming the lessons of virtue received in a pious and moral 
family. Many books can also be found, which contain useful 
information suited t6 the capacity of learners, and relating to 
the branches of instruction in which they may be engaged at the 
time. Judicious instructors may always recommend those which 
best supply the wants of their pupils, and suit their different 
degrees of proficiency. We would only observe that the time for 
dwelling on such works should be in inverse proportion to the 
age of the learners. * 

In this respect, modem languages possess very great advan- 
tages ; we can always adapt books to the ages or capacities of 
students. But the elevated character of ancient literature does 
not permit it to be brought down to the level of immature 

* Amons the host works of this class, In French, we maj notice those of Boullly, 
Pierre Blanchard, Kilnal, Mme. Guizot, Mme. Delafayo-Urihier, Mme. de RennevUle, 
Hlle. UIliac-Tr^madeure, Mmea. Tastu et Volart, and the Journal da Enfanlt, still 
in process of publication. Some of the works of Berqnin, Florian, Mme. Cainpan, 
and Mme. de Genlls, although of older date, still hold a prominent rank in this 
class. Sa A'ole 
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minds ; it is, therefore, the understanding of the learner which, 
by proper delay, must be raised to the standard of the classics. 
Their elevation of thought and style admirably answers the ends 
proposed in literary pursuits ; for the learner does not seek in 
them, as in modern works, materials for conversing or writing 
in the languages in which they are composed, but rather uses 
them as means of disciplining his mind, forming his taste, 
enriching his imagination, and transfusing classical beauties into 
his native composition. 

As modern languages offer every facility for conforming to one 
of the fundamental laws of instruction — gradation of difficulties 
— this principle should be strictly observed in reading. The 
student should venture only by slow steps on the higher order 
of composition. Without neglecting works of long established 
reputation, he should frequently indulge in the study of modem 
literature. Living languages imdergo changes in the progress 
of civilisation ; the people who speak them impart to them their 
mobility and gradual improvement. The reader should keep 
pace with this progress, and make himself conversant with the 
new forms of language. (22.) 


Sect. II.-OF THE HIGHER STANDARD WORKS. 

The reading of standard works in the higher departments of 
literature must be postponed until familiarity has been gained 
with conversational style. Poetry, especially, must be avoided, 
at an early period of the study ; for its licenses, transpositions, 
and metaphors would then accumulate difficulties destructive of 
that rational gradation indicated by nature in the learning of 
every art, and fill the mind of the student with ideas and 
expressions unavailable in his first need of language for 
conversation. 

In most languages, the style of prose differs materially from 
that of poetry, not only by its inversions, ellipses, and other 
licenses, but also by the use of a distinct class of words. This is 
so strikingly trae of Italian, that, to the natives themselves, 
their best poets are not always intelligible. The style of Dante 
is so intricate, and his allusions so obscure, that, even in his own 
day, a professorship was established at Padua to explain his 
poems. Lord Chesterfield acknowledges that, although he knew 
Italian extremely well, he never could understand that poet. 
Alfieri asserts that not one in a thousand of the reading Italians 
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understands Dante or Petrarca.* Yet it is not uncommon to 
see, in the countries where Italian literature is cultivated, the 
works of these great poets in the hands of young persons who 
have barely translated half-ardozen volumes of familiar Italian 
prose. 

The impropriety of introducing the great Latin and Greek 
poets at an early period of the study is equally obvious ; but 
that impropriety is greater still, when, as frequently happens, 
they are put in the hands of children tmder fourteen or fi^en. 
As a general rule, it may be observed, that a learner should read 
in the foreign language only such books as he could perfectly 
understand were they written in his own. But we need not now 
expatiate on this topic, having already adverted to it in Book iv., 
Chap. I., Sect. ii. We will only add, in accordance with the 
opinions of Amauld, Pluche, Batteux, and others, that Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses ” and “ Art of Love,” from the immorality of 
the subjects, should be altogether expunged from the programme 
of scholastic reading. 

' The learner of a foreign language must read a considerable 
amount of prose before he enters on poetry, in order to be able 
to distinguish the differences of style which characterise these 
two species of composition, and thus to appreciate the merit of 
verse. The habitual reading of simple and correct prose will 
bring him, in the foreign language, to the same point at which 
he had arrived in his own, before he began to read his national 
standard works. It is by gi'adual steps that, in the native 
tongue, we are enabled to commune with superior minds. This 
gradation is equally indispensable in a foreign language ; and 
the student must confine himself to colloquial prose, the longer 
as he has not the means of acquiring familiarity with it by 
mixing with the people. Let him, as he advances in years, in 
discernment, and in knowledge, take up the works of the great 
masters in prose and in poetry ; and let him then attend to 
beauties of style and brilliancy of thought. 

The old standard works are sometimes put into the hands of 
beginners, even of children. Injudicious as this practice is, it 
cannot be wondered at, when it is recollected that teachers of 
living languages generally enter on their profession accidentally. 
They, for the most part, think it prudent to adopt books 
sanctioned by ancient usage, or from the mere consideration of 

• “Chl oramai In Italia, clii 6 che veramente e legga, e intenda, o gusti, e viva- 
vemente senta Danta e Petraroa? Uno In mille a dir molto.’’— /.«/« o/AyUri, written 
by himself. 
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their acknowledged superiority, ignorant that what constitutes 
their merit is often precisely what renders them objectionable 
for a young learner : like highly seasoned food, which, firom its 
very nature, is the most unwholesome for an infant. 

T616maque, for example, a beautiful and justly celebrated 
work, a real poem in harmonious prose, so generally adopted as 
a school-book in this country, is one of the most objectionable 
that could be given to beginners. It is too voluminous, and its 
characters and incidents are too numerous to form a connected 
plot in the mind of a child, or of any beginner ; its matter is too 
grave, and its style too poetical, to furnish useful materials for 
conversation. It is one of the least idiomatic works in the 
French language, quite destitute of those genuine gallicisins 
which abound in the conversation of good society in France. Its 
lessons of wisdom and its figurative language must fatigue a 
young learner, necessarily incapable of understanding and 
appreciating them. He can neither be interested in, nor derive 
benefit from poring over this work for years, mutilating its 
elegant periods, and transforming them often into bad English. 
Really, we know not which to pity most, the author who is so 
ill-used, or the poor child who is doomed to such a task : very 
fortunate is the learner still, if he is not forced by a disciple of 
Jacotot to learn the book by rote. Who would think of giving 
to a child, for his first essays on the piano, the exquisite com- 
positions of Mozart, or the scientific productions of Beethoven 1 

Children, ever ready to adhere to the letter rather than to 
the spirit of imaginative compositions above their level, might 
earlj imbibe false notions from premature use of this work. 
Unable to distinguish between mythological and Christian 
morality, they might receive a wrong bias from seeing, at the 
opening of the poem, a woman, disconsolate for the departure of 
her lover (a married man, too), fall in love, at a first interview, 
with the son of that very lover whom she so deeply regrets. 
These are not the notions with which an anxious parent would 
wish to familiarise the tender min ds of his children. 

T6I6maque is a composition of too high an order to be properly 
understood by French youth under fifteen. It should be read by 
the foreign student only when the language is well known, as 
a reward for past exertions — ^as a highly intellectual treat. An 
adult alone, when a proficient in mental reading, could appreciate 
its moral tendency throughout, its beauty of style and soundness 
of thought. But few of those who use it as a school-book ever 
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finish it or desire to do so ; if they persevered to the end, it 
would consume a considerable portion of the scholastic period ; 
and, to the learner’s great prejudice, little time would be left for 
perusing other works. 

Gil Bias, a popular French classic, often introduced at an early 
period of the study, is equally objectionable. Its style, it is true, 
is more familiar than that of Tcl6maque ; but not less injudicious 
is the selection of it as an initiatory book, or as a model of compo- 
sition ; for we must not confound the familiar and idiomatic 
expressions prevalent in the conversation of the well-educated 
with the low idioms with which this work aboimds. In fact, one 
of the principal merits of Gil Bias consists in the perfect appro- 
IH'iateness of the language to the characters, who, being for the 
most part low and vicious, consistently use vulgarisms. It is an 
exact representation of the follies and vices of society : its moral, 
good in the whole, but bad in the details, might be appreciated 
by an adult, though not by a child. It is more voluminous still 
than T4I4maque ; its style is more difficult and its plot more 
intricate. 

Charles XII., another favourite school-book among French 
teachers, as being probably * one of the finest pieces of history 
ever written,” although less objectionable, does not fully 
answer the end proposed. Its subject, very instructive as the 
record of an eventful and interesting era, is lost to a person 
whose attention is absorbed in seeking words and arranging 
phrases. Were the learner inclined to attend to the information 
which it contains, he would be constantly thwarted in this object 
by the slow, interrupted, and imperfect translation unavoidable 
at the outset. Asa source from which to draw useful phraseology, 
it is a complete failure ; for people in general, and young girls in 
particular, have little to do with the military terms and political 
questions that abound in the work. That it is well written, as 
are all Voltaire’s compositions, does not justify the use of it as a 
model book, because the severe and classical style of history is 
not the most suitable for familiar conversation, or epistolary 
correspondence. 

The above-mentioned volumes, and all standard works in any 
foreign language, should be taken up by a learner only when, 
disengaged from the trammels of translation, he can associate 
ideas with words, and freely attend to the subject and the style ; 
when, in fact, that language is read mentally as the native 
tongue. This, however, cannot be done until after having perused 
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many volumes ; for it is obvious that a slight acquaintance is not 
sufficient to open the mind to all the charms in the higher species 
of the beautiful, whether in literary or artistical productions : the 
arbitrary forms of speech in language are capable of rousing 
lively and pleasing emotions only through that magic power of 
association which results from their intimate and reiterated con- 
nection with the thoughts they are intended to convey. Consider- 
able practice alone can familiarise the student with the different 
acceptations of words and the delicate shades of meaning which 
distinguish expressions apparently synonymous, as also with 
idiomatic and figurative forms of speech, — acquaintance with all 
of which is indispensable to read a foreign language with perfect 
ease and critical discrimination. From the moment this profi- 
ciency is attained, close attention to the best poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers will enable him to derive from 
their excellences that pleasure which is the first indication of 
cultivated taste in literary matters. 


Sect. III.— THE COURSE OF READING DEPENDENT ON THE 
END PROPOSED. 

It is a great error to suppose that one can be a scholar in any 
language after having translated five or six volumes in as many 
years. “If you wish to understand the language of Cicero 
perfectly, read much,” says Radonvilliers.* “To know a lan- 
guage,” observes SirW. Jones, “we must read an infinite number 
of books written in it.” t 

If a person learning a modem language use its standard works 
as initiatory books, and confine his reading to a few, he will, 
after the period of study, preserve only painful recollection of 
them, and his knowledge of the language, on a par with what 
boys usually know of Latin and Greek on leaving school, will be 
inadequate to the practical purposes aimed at in living idioms. 
In these idioms, he who does not read a great deal, although he 
may mix with the people, can be acquainted only with the limited 
language of familiar conversation, which is not unfrequently very- 
vulgar and incorre'ct. In fact, we cannot always rely on the 
example of oral expression ; for, independently of the grammatical 
errors which are constantly committed in colloquial intercourse, 
a surprising number of words are misapplied as well as mispro- 

^ De la Manihre ^apprendre les Languea. t it Mr. A.du P. 
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nounced, not only by the uneducated, but also by those who are 
otherwise well informed. Even in the best society, one has little 
chance of acquiring the classical terms belonging to scientific and 
literary subjects ; rarely are these topics introduced in social 
intercourse. Frivolity is imfortunately the prevailing feature of 
fashionable conversation. 

In the preceding Chapter, and when treating of the relative 
importance of the four branches (Book v., Chap, ii.), we have 
unfolded the beneficial effects of reading as a means of treasuring 
up knowledge and language. But although these results are 
immediately connected, since the expression cannot exist in- 
dependently of what it signifies, yet different courses of reading 
must be pursued as either is aimed at. 

If knowledge be the end proposed, it will be best attained by 
confining attention to didactic works, which hold the first rank 
among useful productions. These, it is true, are not numerous ; 
but they should be constantly and carefully read. Pliny’s pre- 
cept, “ non muUa sed mvltum ” (not many but much), should be 
the student’s motto ; intensity rather than variety, the basis of 
his study. 

But, if a student be desirous of understanding general jind pro- 
miscuous conversation and taking part in it, he must read works 
on various subjects, that every term and form of speech may 
come within his observation. Extent and variety in reading are 
the conditions of success. The elements of all reasoning are not 
to be found fully and truly expressed in any one kind of study : 
he who wishes to make himself conversant with all the resources 
of reason and language must seek them in many books. If he 
be ambitious to obtain the copia verhorum , — if he wish to extend 
his vocabulary beyond colloquial subjects, to speak with ease 
and elegance, to write with force and perspicuity, he must look 
chiefly to the style of his models and diligently study the great 
writers, who excel in the finish of their compositions. He who 
has not assiduously read the standard authors will remain all 
his life an inferior speaker and writer. 

Words and phrases, to be long retained and to be available 
for the purposes of expression, must be deeply engraved in the 
mind, and have become habitual by the repetition arising from 
extensive reading, combined with practice in speaking and 
writing. Confining the learner to the perusal of a few volumes 
and of portions of works not only would deprive him of exten- 
sive acquaintance with words, but by continually presenting the 
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same in the same circumstances would prevent him from gaining 
thorough knowledge of all their acceptations. How absurd, then, 
are those methods which confine a learner to the reading of some 
childish story, scarcely twenty pages long ! * 

Practice in reading a foreign language must be as considerable 
and as diversified as the practice we have in hearing and reading 
the native tongue, if we wish to possess as extensive a stock of 
words in the one as in the other, and to retain them permanently. 
"When, from reading as well as from hearing, accurate forms of 
speech have, by repetition, grown familiar to the mind, they 
become its property. Any deviation from these forms which we 
might afterwards meet would strike us as being incorrect. This 
consciousness of propriety, arising from a habit of correct im- 
pression received from good society and good books, is a practical 
conviction for which we cannot account, but which, neveilheless, 
is real information. On the frequency and the manner of read- 
ing, as well as on the sort of books, depend the acquisition of 
orthography, command of language, and formation of style. 

It may be briefly stated, that reading works on various sub- 
jects will lead to acqmirdanct with a wide range of words, 
and will extend the power of comprehending the foreign 
language, either written or spoken : the more idiomatic the style 
and the more diflScult the subject of the book, the greater will be 
the improvement of the learner in the first two branches. Bead- 
ing the same works often, or many works on the same subject, 
wUl, by repetition of the same words and phrases, lead to a 
krwwledge of these very words and phrases, and prepare the 
readers for speaking or writing on those subjects : the more 
simple the language and the more fiomiliar the subject-matter of 
the book, the better will it serve as an introduction to the thfrd 
and fourth branches, provided they avail themselves of the 
rapidity with which they comprehend the ideas to direct their 
attention to the expressions. Both these courses of reading, if 
assiduously persevered in, will be profitable in another point of 
view : the learners will acquire either greater diversity of in- 
formation, or more profound knowledge of any particular 
subject, as they approach nearer to perfection in reading the 
foreign language. 

* Robertion majr be mentioned as one of those vho have fallen into this error : far 
from urging the neoessitj of reading much, be most unvarrantably asserts that the 
story four or five pages long, on which the exercises of his method are based, contains 
all the mechanism of the English language, and may enable a learner to comprehend 
any English work. See Introduction to Nmvetm Court dt Langut AnfUite, pabUshed 
in Paris, 1841. 
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Sect. IV.— OF READING IN SCHOOLS. 

Success in acquiring the art of reading is commensurate with 
the learners’ powers of self-tuition and the energy with which 
they exert them. But their improvement must be much retai-ded, 
if they prepare for their teacher, as the school phrase is, only as 
much as he has time to hear them translate ; for, in ordinary 
cases, the time which he can devote to each pupil and to this part 
of the instruction is, especially in large classes, very limited. 
This practice is one of the chief causes why boys, in general, 
take so long to learn so little of Latin and Greek. Yet, it 
must be admitted that more time may be devoted to the oral 
translation of these languages with the instructor than could be 
given to the translation of living languages ; because the pupils 
have not, as in studying the latter, to attend in class to the 
various exercises indispensable for acquiring the spoken language. 
We will, in the next Book, explain the manner in which a class 
may be examined in translation without loss of time to any of 
its members, and so as to secure the attention of all, although 
they may read different parts of the same author, or even 
different authors, according to the diversity of their progress. 

Young persons, if properly encouraged to voluntary reading, 
will cheerfully indulge in the exercise •, for, of all the tasks which 
it is requisite to perfoim in learning a second language, reading 
is imdoubtedly the easiest and least irksome. Whatever be the 
age of the learner, if the book is interesting and instructive, and 
adapted to his capacity and taste, he is fully repaid for his 
trouble ; and coercion becomes unnecessary. Application and 
perseverance will carry him to the highest degree of skill in 
thb branch. These moral faculties, properly directed, always 
triumph in the end. Newton and Buffon were wont to say 
they were indebted to them alone for all they had accomplished. 

The slow mode of proceeding usually pursued cannot, however, 
be avoided, when learners are too young, or too indolent to be 
left to themselves — evils which unfortunately are very prevalent, 
owing to the ignorance or culpable carelessness of parents, who 
either anticipate the progress of nature, by imposing on their 
children intellectual labour above their strength, or neglect to 
train them early to the moral habits and mental activity on 
'Which their success at school depends. In any case, great credit is 
due to the professor who stimulates his pupils to continued efforts. 

VOL. II. L 
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His principal aim should be to exercise the facilities of the young, 
to encourage their efforts, and point out the right road, rather 
than to impart actual information, which can be obtained at any 
time from books and experience. The great secret in education 
consists in exciting and directing the will : that system is the 
best, which elicits the greatest quantity of volimtary exertion 
from learners. 

Let interest be once awakened in the pursuit, and there will 
be no need of imposing tasks on learners ; application and 
industry will follow. Emulation also will be excited in a class ; 
for there will always be some of its members who, anxious to 
improve, will devote time and attention to reading ; others will 
be stimulated to exertion by witnessing what their fellow- 
learners have accomplished. 

But, although an extensive range of reading in a foreign 
language ought to be encouraged, yet a hasty and unscholarlike 
mode of effecting it shonld, especially in the ancient languages, 
be most strenuously discountenanced, as prejudicial to mental 
discipline, which is the chief object of classical studies. To 
guard, therefore, against the evil consequences of a reading 
competition, in which young p>eople, desirous to outdo their 
fellow-learners in quantity, might read carelessly and super- 
ficially, they should be occasionally requested to give, in their 
own language, sometimes orally, sometimes in writing, the 
substance of what they have read in the foreign author. This 
exercise of memory would accomplish several objects : it would 
prove that they have really read and understood what they 
state, would make them more careful in reading, from the con- 
sideration that they would have to report on it, would engrave 
on their minds the subject of their books, and would, finally, 
afford them effectual means of improvement in the native idiom, 
if their instructor were thoroughly conversant with its genius 
and elegancies. This mode of examination is suitable to every 
stage of the classical course, and is sufiicient, consistently with 
the ends proposed from it ; but it would not satisfy the exigencies 
of a living language, which it is desirable to speak ; the learners 
ought then, as soon as they can make this language the vehicle 
of their thoughts, to use it in summing up the subject of their 
reading. 

The importance of the matter, as well as the quantity which 
the students read in their private studies, increasing with their 
progress, their intellectual powers would be proportionably 
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exercised by vernacular summaries given of their reading. But 
of higher importance to them would be the facility and correct- 
ness of elocution in their own language, which they would thus 
acquire. This exercise would bring them one step nearer to 
extempore speaking than the practice of giving the substance of 
a passage read in the native tongue ; because, in the latter case, 
they are assisted by the recollection of both expressions and 
ideas ; but, in the former, they are given only the ideas, and 
must themselves provide expressions. We will explain, in the 
Book on Speaking, in what manner similar exercises may be 
performed in the foreign language. 

The benefits of the course which we have now explained can 
be best felt by students able to read in the absence of an 
assistant ; for their progress depends on their own industry, not 
on lessons from a teacher, who can be but of little service to 
them in mere translation or mental reading. To those who 
have only made their pupils proficients in the first branch, no 
other credit is due than that of having excited them to exertion; 
this, however, it must be admitted, is no inconsiderable merit 
in a teacher. 

In this dep>artment of instruction, as in every other, it must 
never be forgotten that learners ought not to do with the 
instructor what they can do by themselves, that they may have 
time to do with him what they cannot do without him. When 
they read books suited to their understanding and proficiency, 
and containing proper explanations, they require little assist- 
ance ; the teacher may then, in class, according to their age and 
the nature of the text-book, direct his attention chiefly to the 
subjects of instruction more particularly devolving on him, and 
which are detailed above. (See Sect. II. of this Chap.) But, that 
the less advanced learners in a class may not engross the time 
of the professor to the prejudice of the more advanced, and may, 
by due preparation, derive profit from his instruction, they 
should, in the interval of the lessons, be assisted by their more 
talented class-fellows. In large schools, those among the latter 
who are of an age to be trusted with delegated authority should 
be appointed as monitors, having, each, under his super- 
intendence, one or more boys, according to the size of the 
class, and wfipse duty it would be to see that those who are 
committed to their care understand the construction and mean- 
ing of the foreign author, especially the portion to be analysed 
and commented upon in the assembled class. The more a learner 
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reads by himself, the better will he be able to aid those of his 
schoolfellows who are in need of assistance. If difficult passages 
occur which a monitor cannot explain, they should be submitted 
to the professor: thus, with the exception of these passages, 
there would be no necessity for his devoting time to the transla- 
tion. The right of appeal to him would be sufficient security 
against misdemeanour on the part of the pupils, or partialities 
and errors on the part of the monitors. By the adoption of this 
plan, not only are slow learners duly assisted, but they become 
instrumental in the advancement of the quick learners, who 
improve themselves by teaching; while neither is, in class, 
neglected for the other by the teacher. We leave to our readers 
to contrast the moral consequences of the kindness and gratitude 
thus created between schoolfellows with the baneful effects of 
the fagging system introduced in some of the great schools of 
England. 

In concluding the subject of reading, we cannot refrain from 
remarking that anxiety for improvement, or partiality to the 
foreign language, should not be carried so far as to induce 
learners to use, in their devotional exercises, prayer-books and 
bibles written in that language, so long as they do not read it 
mentally with as much fficility as their own. This practice, not 
unfrequently adopted, is objectionable, because the consideration 
demanded by the words of a language but imperfectly known 
necessarily draws from higher contemplations the mind of the 
reader, who is thus led to pray with the lip rather than from the 
heart. Communion with the Supreme Being and the per- 
formance of religious duties should never be made subservient 
to worldly purposes. 
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SECOND BEANCH— HEAEING. 

“ How many people injuro themselvea becanse they wish to speak before having 
learned to listen profitably. They think that study and practice are required for 
speaking, but not for hearing.”— Plutabch. • 

” Let Prosody be a living practice with which the study of language begins— not 
a dead theory with which it ends.”— J. S. Blackie.I 


CHAPTEE I. 


COMPREHENSION OF THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

Sect. I,— PREVAILING ERRORS RESPECTING THE POWER OP 
COMPREHENDING ORAL EXPRESSION. 

The exercises for acquiring the spoken language, which will 
be elucidated in this and the following Book, are chiefly 
applicable to living idioms, and particularly to the French, 
which, at the present time, is the great medium of intercourse 
between European nations. 

We have already remarked that the four arts which constitute 
the essential subdivisions of the study of a language, are com- 
pletely distinct one from the other, and that each requires 
special exercises for its attainment ; yet the generality of persons 
who either teach or learn foreign languages, are under the 
impression that the power of sp>eaking them implies that of 
understanding them when spoken, as occurs with the vernacular 
tongue. This prevalent error, by leaving out of the circle of 
studies the art of comprehending oral expression, is the primary 
cause of the general deficiency of learners in this department, 

* On the Art of Listening. 
t On the Studying and Teaching of Languages. 
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and of the consequent difficulty which they experience in 
acquiring the foreign pronunciation. The neglect to which this 
art is usually consigned in the teaching of foreign languages is 
such, that there is not even a term by which to express it ; and, 
for the purpose of classification, we have been under the necessity 
of attaching this new acceptation to the words hearing and 
audition. 

Teachers, in general, make their pupils read, instead of reading 
to them ; they wait imtil they begin to speak the foreign 
language, before they address them in it Many persons, on 
arriving in France, unused to hear French spoken, although 
proficients in reading it, are unable to understand the people. 
Some, not reflecting that the difficulty lies in the deficiency of 
their impractised ear, attribute it to an extreme rapidity with 
which they imagine the French express themselves ; others, to 
their running the words into one another ; not a few declare, 
that the French spoken abroad is not the same as that of their 
teachers at home. If these are not natives of France, there 
may be some truth in the declaration ; but if they are, there can 
be no reason for believing it probable. Were they even liable to 
the charge of ignorance, as it may often happen, yet they cannot 
but speak like their countrymen and contemporaries, unless they 
have forgotten their own language, a circumstance of rare 
occurrence. 

The deficiency of learners in the Second Branch must not be 
attributed to a difficulty in the acquisition : it has already been 
observed, that it is incomparably easier to understand a language 
spoken than to speak it, as it is easier to understand books than 
to write. The capability of comprehending what is spoken 
would be as easily acquired in a foreign language as in the 
native, if the hearing faculty were as much exercised in the one 
as in the other. That some find it more difficult to understand 
a foreigner than speak his language can be attributed only to 
the method pursued, contrary to that of nature. Among the 
causes of error on this point, it may be stated that deficiency in 
speaking not preventing, in general, the speaker’s meaning from 
being apprehended, leaves him often unconscious of his mistakes ; 
whereas, in the act of hearing, a single word not imderstood 
suffices to mark the deficiency, and to render a whole sentence 
obscure. In speaking, people evade difficulty by giving utterance 
to the ideas alone for which they have words, and thus do not 
feel sensible of the scantiness of their verbal stock ; but the 
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hearer, having no control over the language of those who address 
him , must he previously acquainted with nearly all, if not all, 
the words and forms of expression which may he used in con- 
versation, — an ability to be attained by practice in reading and 
hearing. The illiterate portion of the community generally 
understand what is spoken as accurately as is desirable ; whereas, 
from the difficulty of the art of speaking, they continue all their 
lives to express themselves very incorrectly ; and, in conveying 
their limited and common-place ideas, they constantly misapply 
terms and violate the laws of language, without in the least 
suspecting the extent of their deficiency : they imagine them- 
selves as skilful in the art of speaking as they really are in that 
of hearing. 

The difficulty experienced by English people in comprehending 
French conversation may, if they have learned from natives, be 
attributed either to the nature of the volumes they have read 
and their limited number, or to the want of practice in hearing 
the language, and the consequent incapability of associating the 
ideas with the sounds as the words are uttered. The classical 
and narrow course of reading to which learners are usually 
confined in the study of living languages, and for which we have, 
in the preceding Book, suggested the remedy, does not acquaint 
them with the familiar terms and idiomatic forms of ordinary 
conversation; the consequence is that, when visiting foreign 
countries, they hear numerous expressions of which they are 
utterly ignorant. The other two causes of difficulty, which it is 
the object of the present Book to remove, are equally obvious, — 
the ear, imtaught by the teacher’s voice, cannot, in the usual 
rapidity of speech, recognise the foreign words, however familiar 
they may be to the eye ; and the inability to think in the 
language renders the obstacle truly insurmountable. Instead 
of laying hold at once, in their native dress, of the ideas of the 
speaker, they endeavour to translate him, consuming thereby 
considerable time in substituting English words for the French, 
and in searching for corresponding idioms : thus they lose 
ground in following him, and arrive at the erroneous conclusion 
that the French speak more rapidly than the English, 
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Scot. II.— THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH LANGUAGES COMPARED AS 
REGARDS RAPIDITY OF UTTERANCE. 

The extreme rapidity of thought naturally leads to rapidity of 
speech ; and, in this, the English surpass, perhaps, every other 
nation. Voltaire shrewdly observed, that an Englishman gains 
every day two hours on a Frenchman in conversation. The 
truth is, that the English language is spoken considerably faster 
than the French. This results from a difference of genius in 
the pronunciation of the languages and the characters of the 
people. 

Pronunciation is composed, as we have seen, of two elements — 
vocal minds and articulations, represented in writing by vowels 
and consonants. Vocal sounds admit of duration — vocal articu- 
lations are produced instantaneously, and, with the exception of 
a few, cannot be dwelt upon. When a consonant is placed after 
a vowel, it generally shortens it. Thus the long syllables, me, 
we, fie, no, due, though, become short by adding consonants to 
them, — met, weh, well, fit, fig, not, knock, dun, dust, thought. 
Now, in English, consonants predominate, and usually end 
syllables : hence, a rapidity of utterance is the unavoidable 
consequence. 

In French, on the contrary, consonants act but a secondary 
part, and are often silent. The spoken words, in reality, end 
with vowel-sounds, although consonants terminate their written 
representatives. In the division of the words, consonants seldom 
terminate syllables : for example, the French word caricature 
is divided into syllables thus, cd-m-ca-lu-r'i ; its pronunciation, 
conformably to this division, is necessarily longer than that of 
the English word, commonly pronounced according to this other 
division, cdr-\c-^-ture. The same may be said of every other 
word in the two languages. The vowels, which contribute so 
much to lengthen the words, are pronounced full in French, as 
if every syllable were accented. From these facts, there neces- 
sarily results a steady and slow enunciation. 

The difference in the rapidity of utterance of the English and 
French languages is rendered still more striking, when it is 
observed, that many of the French long sounds, especially the 
nasal and those marked in writing by the circumflex accent, 
have no existence in the English language ; whilst the short and 
indistinct sounds, of which almost all unaccented syllables con- 
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sist in English, and vhich constitute the great bulk of its pro- 
nunciation, are some of them never, and the others very seldom, 
used in the French language. The shortest sound, for example, 
which the two languages have in common, (the sound repre- 
sented by a, e, i, o,u'm dial, her, sir, word, and but), is expressed 
in French only in two ways, — ^by the unaccented e, and the com- 
pound sign eu, — while it occurs, in English, under thirty dififerent 
alphabetical forms. It is probably in reference to these unac- 
cented syllables, that Milton observed, “We Englishmen, being 
far northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air wide 
enough to grace a southern tongue, but are observed by all 
nations to speak exceedingly close and inward.”* 

“ The best way,” says Sheridan, “ of seeing clearly the dif- 
ference between the genius of the French tongue and ours, in 
this respect, will be to sound a number of words immediately 
borrowed from them, and see in what the diversity of pronun- 
ciation consists, such as doctor, doctor ; abandon, ab&nddn ; 
comdd;, cdmb&t; c6Ueffe,c6]lSge; cdmpanidn ; Europe, 

Eiirdpe ; obstacle, obstacle ; sUlde, solid, &c. ; in most of which 
words the syllables are all long in the French, and short in the 
English, as the accents are placed on the vowels in the French, 
and on the consonants in the English. This it is which makes 
most of their words appear to an English ear to have as many 
accents as syllables, by obliging them to give an equal stress to 
them. And this would be our case also, even with the short 
sound of the vowels, if we were to rest an equal time upon each 
syllable as they do.”t 

To the testimony of Sheridan, we will add that of a celebrated 
critic, Hugh Blair: “We incline, in general,” he says, “to a 
short pronunciation of our words, and have shortened the quan- 
tity of most of those which we borrow from the Latin. ... In 
English, we have many words accented on the fourth, some on 
the fifth syllable from the end, as mern'oralle, am'btdcUory, prof- 
italleness. The general effect of this practice of hastening the 
accent, or placing it so near the beginning of the word, is to 
give a brisk and a spirited, but, at the same time, a rapid and 
hurried, and not very musical tone to the whole pronunciation 
of a people.” t “ Such is the vehemence of our accent,” observes 
also Lord Monboddo, “that every syllable which follows the 
accented, is not only short, but almost lost in the pronun- 

* On Education, to Sam Ilartlib, f Lectures cm Elocution, 

X Lectures on Ehstorie and Beiles^LeUres, 
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ciation.”* The opposite habits of utterance of the French and 
the English, as proved by these facts, are rendered strikingly 
obvious by the respective errors of pronunciation which the 
natives of the two countries are apt to commit when speaking 
each other’s language : the English most generally err by pro- 
nouncing the French words too short, and the French by pro- 
nouncing the English words too long. 

This difference in the mode, of utterance arises from a corre- 
sponding difference, in the national dispositions. As activity 
characterises northern, and indolence southern nations, so the 
English, despite their old reputation for much phlegm, are 
more hasty in decision and more energetic in action than the 
French. This may be seen in all their undertakings, private 
and public, — in their meals, them modes of travelling, and their 
national dances ; but it is particularly illustrated in their ora- 
torical and dramatical as well as colloquial delivery. It is this 
natural hastiness of disposition which has also caused the innu- 
merable ellipses and contractions which so much disfigure the 
English language and make it incomparably more elliptical, 
both in construction and pronunciation, than any other with > 
which we are acquainted. Besides the indistinctness and 
rapidity of its unaccented syllables, already adverted to, it 
admits, in &miliar conversation, as well as in poetry, of num- 
berless contractions, which would not be tolerated in other 
languages. The only licence of this kind allowed in speaking 
French is the omission of the unaccented e, when three vocal 
articulations are not thereby left together ; in poetry encore La 
the only word in which a letter, the final e, may be dropped. 

The English have so strong a propensity for hurrying in their 
speech, that they contract words of all kinds, even proper names, 
a practice quite unknown among their continental neighbours. 
How ridiculously short are the familiar contractions, HU, Un't, 
I'U, don't, eha'n't, you'd, &c. ; mam, gent, bus, pos, on spec, incog, 
a middy, an M.P., &c. ; the Christian names, BUI, Dich, Joe, Bess, 
Mag, Kate, &c. ; and other proper names such as Chorniy, Lester, 
Notts, Bucks, &C. for Cholmoruldey, Leicester, Nottinghamshire, 
Buckinghamshire, &c. Besides these accidental contractions, the 
English language contains more monosyllables than the gene- 
rality of other languages, a circumstance which again tends 
considerably to shorten the expression of thought. “ Such, in 
Britain, is the propensity for dispatch,” says Lord Karnes, “that, 

* Origin onAPragrtst of langmit. 
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overlooking the majesty of words composed of many syllables 
aptly connected, the prevailing taste is to shorten words, even 
at the expense of making them disagreeable to the ear and harsh 
in the pronunciation.”* Among words of this kind may be 
mentioned, learned, cureed, scratched, &c. ; boatswain, cockswain, 
victualler, See., pronounced learnt, curst, scratcht, hos'n, cochin, 
vider. Sic. “ It must be regretted,” says Walker, “ that contrac- 
tion subjects our ^tongue to some of the most hissing, snapping, 
clashing, grinding sounds, that ever grated the ears of a 
Vandal.” t “Our rational conversation,” says also Bulwer, “is 
for the most part carried on in a series of the most extraordinary 
and rugged abbreviations, a species of short-hand talking.” 

Shakspeare well knew that rapidity was the predominant 
feature of English deliveiy. Hamlet says to the player, “ Speak 
the speech I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on 
the tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I 
had as lieve the town-crier had spoke my lines.” § Sheridan 
explains Shakspeare’s meaning in these terms : “ By trippingly 
on the tongue, he means, the boimding from accent to accent, 
tripping along from word to word, without resting on syllables 
by the way ; and by mouthing, is meant, dwelling upon syllables 
that have no accent, and ought therefore to be uttered as quickly 
as is consistent with distinct articulation ; or prolonging the 
sounds of the accented syllables beyond their due proportion of 
time.”|| 

It is not, then, a fact, that the French speak &ster than the 
English ; nor do they blend their words more than any other 
people : in all languages words that are connected in the sense 
must be closely joined in pronunciation. But, were even French 
spoken faster than other languages, it ought to be the business 
of the teacher to make bis pupils get through the difficulty of 
understanding it ; and, indeed, this second Branch is one of the 
few departments of the study for which his assistance is indis- 
pensable. On his exertion and good management greatly 
depends their proficiency in it and in the consequent acquisition 
of the pronunciation. 

• ElemenU of CHticim, t Prineipla of English Pronunciation. 

t EngUmi oml the English. ^ Hamlet. |J Lectures on Elocution. 
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StOT. III.— EXERCISES IN HEARING IN IMITATION OF THE PROCESS 

OP NATURE. 

Before we proceed to explain the process by which compre- 
hension of the spoken language may keep pace with that of the 
written, and by which also the pronunciation may soon be 
rendered as familiar to the learner’s ear as the s{>elling to his 
eye, we will recall the model-method by which nature leads so 
successfully to the acquisition of the second branch in the native 
tongue. 

In the vernacular language a child hears for a long time 
before he articulates ; he is spoken to and understands long 
before he speaks. The Creator has wisely denied him the power 
of articulation at his entrance upon life, that he may not be 
diverted by premature talking from collecting ideas and materials 
of expression ; thus, he silently listens, observes, compares, and 
stores his mind with associations of ideas and words, which will 
enable him to give utterance to his first feelings, when his organs 
of speech are able to perform their office, and when the deter- 
minations of the will can be directed to the formation of vocal 
articulations. He first notices the words and phraseology which 
his mother, or his nurse, constantly addresses to him, and to 
which he could attach no ideas, did he not, at the same time, 
follow the looks and gestures with which she invariably accom- 
panies them. These looks and gestures are the translation of 
what he hears. His eye is the interpreter of his ear, and assists 
his young imagination in divining her meaning. When the 
frequent iteration of words, concurrently with the interpreting 
signs, has familiarised him with their import, he enters on the 
second stage in hearing ; he understands every person who 
addresses him without requiring the assistance of the language 
of action. 

By the time this second point has been attained, his organs of 
speech have undergone some development, and have acquired 
the power of producing the vocal sounds and articulations which 
have become familiar to his ear. After having listened for two 
or three years, and when he is beginning to understand the oral 
expression, he attempts, under the irresistible influence of imita- 
tion, to utter the simplest and most frequently repeated words 
and phrases ; and, if he has the good fortune of being brought up 
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in a family the members of which speak correctly, he will, in the 
course of time, acquire a perfectly pure pronunciation and accent. 

Nature, by postponing the power of articulation until after 
the powers of hearing and comprehending the language have 
been in full activity, sufficiently indicates the progressive order 
which should be followed in acquiring the arts of understanding 
and speaking a foreign language. 

In a former Book, we have stated that the professor should, at 
the outset, form, in the foreign language, with the verbs and the 
other words learned by his pupils, various analogous combina- 
tions, which may serve them as models of pronunciation and 
phraseology : this practice, if frequently resorted to, will not 
only assist them in speaking the foreign idiom as they learn to 
speak the native, but will also initiate them into the art of 
comprehending oral expression. However, as detached sentences 
would prove insufficient for enabling learners to understand 
rapid conversation or continuous discourse, we will now explain 
another mode of proceeding, which is equally in accordance with 
the natural method, and by which may be gained complete 
mastery of this most important department of a foreign language. 

A passage of a foreign author being selected every day by the 
professor from what has been previously studied by the learners, 
he distinctly reads it aloud to them in short phrases of three or 
four words at a time, which they alternately translate. These 
translations are for them what the looks and gestures a!ccom- 
panying the native words are for the infant. They also serve to 
indicate whether the pupils have prepared, or whether they 
understand what they have read. 

The whole passage is read a second time without interruption, 
to give the learners an opportunity of mentally following the 
sense by associating the articulate words with the ideas they 
represent. This second reading corresponds to what takes place 
in the natural process when, at about the age of two, the child 
being acqujunted with many words, and becoming independent 
of the language of action, begins to listen eagerly to connected 
familiar discourse and to oft-told nursery tales. 

When, through these two modes of reading, learners have 
made some progress in comprehending the spoken words, they 
should more particularly attend to the delivery: for this 
purpose, the professor reads each passage a third time in small 
portions, which they repeat in succession, endeavouring to 
imitate the pronunciation, accent, and blending of the words of 
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their living model. Here, the order and progress of nature are 
again closely followed ; for it is only when the sounds and 
meanings of words have, by repetition, grown familiar to the 
child, that he begins to pronoxmce them. But of this third 
reading we shall speak more at length when treating of pro- 
nunciation. 

It is finally read a fourth time by the professor with elocutional 
accuracy, that the learners may attend simultaneously to the 
sense, the sound, and the accentuation, and thus acquire, tmder 
the influence of reiterated impressions, not only the power of 
understanding the people who speak the language, but also a 
pure pronunciation and graceful delivery. This fourth reading 
answers to the last stage of a child’s progress in acquiring the 
precious faculty of understanding his fellow-creatures: in the 
family circle, at every hour of the day, he hears his parents and 
all those he is most interested in comprehending, and uncon- 
sciously adopts their prommciation, their accent, their words, and 
their sentiments. 

The first reading by fragments for oral translation, and the 
third for imitating the pronunciation, have this great advantage 
in a class, that they not only engage the uninterrupted attention 
of all its members, but give to the instructor the opportunity to 
proportion the difiBculty of the exercise to their different 
degrees of proficiency. If the passage selected for reading to 
the learners be the last prepared by the least advanced, the 
latter is assisted in translating by his recollection of it : whilst 
the most advanced, who has not read it for some time previously, 
is deprived of this assistance, and most depend on his knowledge 
of the language more than on his recollection of the passage. 
The portions, or phrases, read for translation, or for pronun- 
ciation, may also be shorter or longer, more slowly or rapidly 
uttered, consistently with the proficiency of the pupils. 

The method of reading to learners and exercising them in the 
pronunciation suits all ages, and public classes as well as private 
instruction ; for, in mere imitation and repetition, the child and 
the adult are on a par, since the organs of sense, which then are 
alone engaged, are equally developed in both. But, in the 
acquirements which depend on the intellectual powers, the 
differences of capacity and previous knowledge should be taken 
into account in the mode of proceeding. * 

Of the four readings just adverted to, the first, by which 
learners are examined in the translation of a foreign author. 
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is that which presents the prospect of most usefulness in the 
teaching of Latin ; because the acquisition of its pronunciation 
does not demand that the same passage he heard frequently 
from an instructor, owing to its similarity with the nation^ 
pronunciation of every country ; nor is the power of under- 
standing Latin, when spoken by fellow-countrymen, likdy to be 
needed ; it surely could not be used in preference to the native 
idiom in oral communicaticm at home. Were it desirable, it 
could only be for conversing with foreigners ; but, for this 
purpose, a teacher should possess a knowledge of many living 
languages, to be able to familiarise his pupils with the various 
ways in which Latin is pronounced. One of the Scaligers, being 
one day addressed in Latin by a Scotchman, excused himself as 
not knowing Scotch, thinking he was addressed in the latter 
dialect. 

It is different with Greek, which may, in every respect, be 
treated as a modem idiom ; because the Greeks, having of late 
shaken off the yoke of their oppressors, have sought to purify 
from disgraceful alloy the language of Homer and Xenophon ; 
and, at the present day, the literary men and upper classes of 
society in Greece generally use it in its primitive purity, ti> the 
exclusion of the Romaic. In fact, the continued study (ff the 
ancient authors by the learned Byzantines, and their habits of 
composition in Hellenic, have always been obstacles to the im- 
provement of the vulgar language ; although the Romaic has 
been spoken for many centuries, it became a written language 
only towards the beginning of the eighteenth century ; as yet it 
does not boast any original production or work of genius, which 
can be referred to as a standard of taste or style. 

The time which, in learning a living language, is divided 
between the various exercises requisite for speaking and writing 
it, should, in the study of Latin, be chiefly devoted to the 
explanation of its classics, a circumstance consistent with the 
difficulty of construing and translating it, and with the objects 
chiefly proposed from the study of ancient literature. The pro- 
fessor, when reading to his pupils for oral translation, may, at 
times, comment on such expressions as he thinks will elicit useful 
information respecting the language or the thoughts ; at other 
times he may desire the learners to re-translate vivA voce into 
Latin, first, the words, then, the phrases which they have pre- 
viously translated. The decomposition of the foreign phrase- 
ology through the analytical exercise of translation prepares 
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them for recompoeition into it with the same elements and 
conformably to the model just impressed on their minds. The 
teacher, guided by the original in his hand, can always not only 
correct errors with perfect ease and accuracy, but he has also an 
opportunity of varying the phrases, and thus familiarising his 
pupils with the Latin construction. We will, in the two fallow- 
ing Books, explain, at some length, the manner of exercising 
learners in the foreign phraseology. 


Sect. IV.— MODE OF ACQUIRING THE POWER OF COMPREHENDING 
THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE.— MENTAL AUDITION. 

Let US now examine the exercise in hearing in reference to its 
first object, namely, the power of comprehending a foreign 
language when spoken ; we will subsequently consider it as a 
means of acquiring the pronunciation and accent. 

In teaching a foreign fiving tongue, a professor should always 
make his pupils translate the original text from hearing him 
read, and not from looking in the book. In his absence they 
exercise their eyes in learning the written language, and, in his 
presence, their ears, in learning the spoken language. Per- 
plexed, as learners must be, at first, by the novelty of the jmo- 
nunciation, although assisted by their recollection of the passage, 
having previously read it, they will often only guess the mean- 
ing of the articulate words ; but their repeated guesses will 
shortly be changed into certainty, when, by practice, the soimds 
have ^rown familiar, as occurs with an infant acquiring this part 
of the native tongue, or a person learning a foreign idiom abroad. 
As the pupils advance, the instructor proportions the diflBiculty 
of the exercise to their proficiency by gradually increasing the 
length of the fragments which he reads to be translated by them. 
He will also afford them greater scope for exertion, and render 
this exercise more conducive to the end proposed, by selecting 
the passages so that a progressively longer time may have 
elapsed between their studying and his reading them, until, 
finally, they translate from hearing what they have not pre- 
viously read. 

But, as the chief object in attending to conversation is, to 
apprehend the ideas consecutively and independently of trans- 
lation, the first mode of reading, in which the pupils translate 
phrase by phrase, should be dispensed with as soon as the sounds 
are sufficiently familiar to enable them at once to recognise the 
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words and know their meanings. A very short time may suffice 
for attaining this point, if, by previous translation, they have 
gained some acquaintance with the written language. This 
alternate reading and translating being laid aside, and the time 
consumed by it being devoted to the second or continuous read- 
ing, the pupils will have more practice in hearing the language : 
they at first translate mentally, as the instructor slowly reads, 
until greater familiarity with the spoken language enables them 
to dispense altogether with translating. The third reading by 
short phrases, for the learner’s imitation of the pronunciation, 
should also be omitted, whenever their exclusive object is to 
understand what is said in the foreign l;inguage ; and the 
vminterrupted reading be gradually lengthened as it assumes a 
greater degree of importance by reason of their advancement. 

In this exercise, the pupils should forbear looking at what is 
read to them, that the ideas may be exclusively received through 
the articulate words, as when listening to a speaker. If a person, 
familiar with the written language, had his eye fixed on the 
book while the instructor was reading, that organ, being quicker 
than the ear and not easily controlled, would not always 
patiently accompany the reader word for word, but would out- 
strip the ear in apprehending the subject. Sometimes also a 
person less advanced, will be slow in following the teacher, or 
will stop to consider the words which are not familiar to him, so 
that, in either case, the learner would be vmmindful of what is 
read. As he would no longer depend on the sounds for the 
sense, the great object of this exercise would be defeated ; — the 
ideas would be apprehended through the eye, not through the 
ear. 

The hearer, also, occasionally perceiving letters which are not 
pronoimced, would be apt to attribute his not hearing them to 
inattention or dulness of hearing on his part, and might still be 
inclined to introduce them in his pronunciation afterwards. It 
is, therefore, better not to give the eye an opportunity of leading 
the ear astray. Besides, the habit of employing sight to render 
what is heard intelligible, incapacitates the ear for conversation, 
in which it can have no assistance from the eye. Here again, as 
in every other exercise, the means must be suitable to the end. 

In the beginning, the intensity of attention required to seize 
the sense and the sound would soon fatigue the inexperienced 
hearer : the exercise should not, consequently, be continued 
long, but may be resumed after the attention has been engaged 
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by something else. This alternation of exercises should take 
place the oftener, as the learner is less advanced. In intellectual 
pursuits, change of occupation is, in most cases, sufficient 
relaxation. 

The passage read continuously at each sitting, should gradu- 
ally become Imiger, as the pupils’ proficiency enables them to 
comprehend more easily what they hear ; for the attention 
required being less intense, they are able to prolong it, and with 
less fatigue. The interest with which a skilful instructor may 
invest this exercise, by the choice of subjects likely to excite 
curiosity, and by his manner of delivery, will considerably con- 
tribute to fix the attention ; and the more effectively, if the 
subjects selected for reading blend amusement with instruction, 
if, especially, they be new, congenial with the tastes, and adapted 
to the capacities of the hearers. The pupils, on their part, 
should be careful to stop him at every word which they do not 
at once recognise, that it may be explained. The frequency or 
rarity of interruptions indicates to the teacher the pace suited 
to their progress. 

The practice of reading to learners must, in general, be pre- 
ferable to speaking ; for, if the instructor attempt to converse 
with them, or to express anything in the foreign language 
beyond a few common-place ideas, before they are so fami- 
liarised with its phraseology as to understand easily what is 
said, the interruptions will be so many obstacles to the tre.ating 
of a subject connectedly. He will be constantly thwarted and 
prevented from giving way to the natural effusions of his mind 
by the slowness of utterance which, contrary to his habitual 
delivery, he is forced to adopt. His train of ideas being fre- 
quently broken, he cannot proceed ; whereas, with a book in 
hand, he can always adapt the slowness of his delivery to the 
inexperience of the hearers, while he can, after each interrup- 
tion, resume his reading where he left it off. Conversation, as 
an exercise in hearing, can, at best, be profitable only to the 
person spoken to, but reading extends its benefit to a large 
auditory. Moreover, reading renders improvement in under- 
standing the spoken language independent of the conversa- 
tional powers of the teacher, who may be very deficient in that 
respect : it preserves learners from hearing careless or defective 
phraseology. In addressing beginners in a foreign language, it 
often happens that an instructor, over-anxious to assist them 
in understanding him, avoids foi-ms of speech which might 
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present difficulties to them, and conforms his expression to 
their native idiom, so as, sometimes even, to speak incorrectly ; 
but, if he reads a good author for them, every chance of their 
receiving erroneous impressions, is guarded against. Books will 
also familiarise learners with a greater diversity of subjects, 
and consequently of expressions, than can be heard in a teU- 
A-tete conversation with a teacher, especially when they do not 
as yet possess sufficient command of the foreign language to 
enable them to venture beyond familiar topics. It will be seen, 
in the following Book, that conversation is equally unsuitable 
for initiating learners into the art of speaking. 

The better to fix the attention of learners, and to ascertain 
that they understand what they hear, as also to accustom them 
to report a discourse, and, thereby cultivate their powers of oral 
expression in the national language, they should be required to 
give, in their own words, the substance of what has been read to 
them, an exercise of memory similar to that which is suggested 
in Chap. hi. Sect. iv. of the foregoing Book. For this purpose, 
the teacher should, at first, read short and interesting anecdotes 
or liistorical facts ; and, as they improve in their delivery, the 
difficulty of the exercise should be increased by the length and 
the seriousness of the matter. As a further step in their pro- 
gress, they should use the foreign idiom in delivering these 
summaries, when they have gained in it some facility ot 
expression. Alternately to hear and speak, by making the 
example and the imitation follow in rapid succession, will 
enable learners easily to adopt the phraseology of them author 
and the pronunciation of their instructor. 

When the students are familiarised with the foreign pronunci- 
ation, and have made some progress in mental reading, they will 
soou dispense with translation in hearing, if, while listening to 
their instructor, they mentally repeat the words as he utters 
them. The power of understanding oral language by immediate 
association of ideas with articulate signs is the second stage in 
mental language, and what we shall call mental audition. It is 
more necessary still than mental reading : it is absolutely 
indispensable ; for the hearer has not, like the reader, the 
option of dwelling on an expression, if he wishes to translate it ; 
he must apprehend the ideas of the speaker as rapidly as they 
are delivered. We can follow conversation only when the sounds 
directly awake the ideas. 

The professor should read progressively quicker, to prevent 
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his pupils from translating, and to secure for them the power of 
following the conversation of all classes of people, those who 
speak rapidly and indistinctly as well as those who speak slowly 
and correctly. Perfection in the second branch evidently con- 
sists in being able to understand any person conversing on any 
subject, with any degree of rapidity, as deciphering the worst 
handwriting and the most defective spelling is the test of 
excellence in the art of reading manuscripts. To attain this 
point, the teacher should not only impart rapidity to his 
delivery, but should also occasionally resort to compositions 
more intricate in style, especially to poetry, as affording less 
facilities for translation. 

As an intermediate step to the intricacies of conversation, we 
would suggest to the instructor to relate to his pupils, in the 
foreign language, stories, anecdotes, or every-day occurrences, 
which might interest them ; and, in order to lead them with 
more certainty to the power of conceiving ideas instantaneously 
on hearing the words, he should occasionally indulge in the 
delivery of poetical pieces, in humorous narratives, and that 
species of wit which arises from the different meanings of words, 
or other peculiarities of expression. The language of such sub- 
jects being, by its nature, untranslatable, could not fail to 
advance the learners in mental audition. It is very desirable 
that a teacher should possess the happy talent of story-telling : 
from the eagerness of youth for narratives, he has tlien at his 
command a powerful instrument with which he can easily fix 
attention and make instruction agreeable. Should he not be 
provided with a large stock of anecdotes, the same, if good, 
may be told several times : such repetitions, less wearisome to 
children than to adults, are, under any circumstance, conducive 
to the proposed object. The stories should at first be short, 
although their length is not objectionable, if they are inte- 
resting, and are adapted to the understanding of the hearers. 
Beading, although supplying, in great measure, the place of 
extemporaneous narrations, does not preclude them ; for the 
gifted narrator has over the reader the advantage of exercising 
incalculable influence over the hearts as well as the minds of 
his pupils. 

The progress of learners in understanding the spoken lan- 
guage will be in proportion to their proficiency in mental 
reading ; for the words which, in books, recall directly their 
ideas, must soon, when spoken, produce the same effect ; but if 
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they are not clearly understood in their written fonn, more un- 
intelligible still must they be when heard, as the foreign pro- 
I^unciation then adds to the difSculty. On the other hand, the 
words being, in mental reading, glanced over much more rapidly 
than they can be spoken, he who is a proficient in the first 
acquisition, will find mental audition comparatively easy. 
Hence we have further proof of the great importance of the 
first branch. 

A person visiting a foreign country and having but little 
intercourse with its inhabitants, as is often the case, would, 
nevertheless, if able to read their language, have great facilities 
for acquiring the power of understanding them and of imitating 
their pronunciation : — a servant, a child, any native of that 
country, in fact, who knows how to read, could rapidly forward 
him in this twofold acquirement. 

The spoken Italian, Spanish, and German, would soon be 
familiar to a person conversant with their written form, because 
each letter being invariably pronounced the same way in the 
same circumstances, he will easily recognise the words in their 
articulate form, and, consequently, understand the people. But, 
of all languages, the most difficult, perhaps, to be understood by 
foreigners, when spoken, is the English, in consequence of this 
double anomaly, that the same sounds are represented variously, 
and the same letters stand for different vocal elements ; in con- 
sequence also of its rapid utterance, ever-changing accents, 
innumerable contractions, and the indistinctness of its un- 
accented syllables. A foreigner needs to hear it for a long time, 
before he can attain the double acquirement expected from this 
exercise. 



Sect. V.— BENEFITS OF MENTAL AUDITION. 

When, after great practice in hearing, learners understand 
what is read or narrated with rapidity and without translating, 
they are, in respect to this branch, on a par with those whose 
language they have learned : they can enjoy all the advantages 
of social intercourse with them, if even they are unable to speak 
the foreign language ; because, as was before observed, the 
benefits of social intercourse consist in receiving, much more than 
in communicating ideas ; and the means of convereing with each 
other is secured by the natives of different countries, when they 
understand, although unable to speak, one another’s language. 
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Tlie art of following ordinary convei-sation presents no dlflB- 
culty to a person who understands the language on hearing it 
read ; for j>eople usually introduce in their familiar discourse 
subjects and words more simple and familiar than those of books ; 
they repeat often tlie same expressions, and accompany their 
words with tones, looks, and gestures, which greatly assist the 
hearer. The mind is kept alive by the ever-varying topics, and 
relieved by the successive interruptions of colloquial Intercourse. 
The person spoken to is also more attentive, because he feels 
more Interested in that which is personally addressed to him, 
and suits his particular circumstances. This truth is forcibly 
illustrated by the well-known fact, that. In public assemblies, 
extempoiuneous speeches are much more favourably received 
than written discourses. 

The professor should now put to the test the proficiency of 
his pupils in hearing, by always addressing them in the foreign 
language. The frequent practice of following a train of ideas 
through the medium of words spoken by a native, will render 
the audible signs so familiar as soon to secure the habit of 
mental audition ; and this once attained, the learners should be 
made to derive from it the same advantages which we all obtain 
from this acquirement in the vernacular tongue. The professor 
should often address them in the foreign language on various 
subjects of instruction. These subjects should be selected in 
reference to the studies in which they are engaged at the time, 
and more particularly to the higher departments of the language 
in which they are addressed : he may treat of its genius and 
comparative merit, investigate its origin, rise, and progress, 
unfold its importance as a means of social communication, or 
as a store of information, comment critically on its best works, 
and examine its literature, considered either absolutely or rela- 
tively to the national literature of the learners. Should the 
professor feel diffident in extemporaneous delivery, he may either 
prepare discourses to read to his pupils, or deliver to them 
from the most eminent writers in that language passages which 
would enrich their minds with useful knowledge and familiarise 
them with a pure and elegant style. 

In colleges and schools, in which classes have, through the 
process above detailed, completely mastered the art of under- 
standing a foreign language when spoken, lectures on the most 
useful branches of knowledge could be delivered in that language 
by eminent professors, who might be induced to come over yearly 
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for the purpose. France, Italy, and Germany send hither their 
singers and dancers, because there is a demand for the frivolities 
in which they excel ; and enormous sums are paid to those who 
thus speculate on the taste of the nation for such amusements ; 
if there were an equal demand for intellectual acquirements, it 
would be no difficult matter to find, in the above-named 
countries, men of superior talent and knowledge m the various 
walks of literature and science, who could make valuable 
additions to the information imparted in the public schools of 
these realms. 

This is no utopian suggestion. Already the members of the 
British Association have been afforded frequent opportunities of 
hearing distinguished foreigners. The French, the Belgians, and 
the Germans had lately similar opportunities of hearing the 
English language, when the English and American members of 
the Peace Congress addressed them in Paris, Brussels, and 
Frankfort, in the great cause of humanity which is the charac- 
teristic feature of modem days. That the advantage of hearing 
the scientific or literary celebrities of neighbouring countries 
may be rendered more general is obvious : it will be realised by 
collecting auditories capable of understanding the foreign 
language when spoken, and by inducing learned professors to 
pay occasional visits to this coimtry. The first point presents no 
difficulty, particularly as regards the French language, which is 
learned very extensively, and the oral expreasion of which could, 
in a few months, — nay, in a few weeks, by the method above 
detailed, be rendered completely intelligible to those who can 
read it. The opposite course, the foreigner lecturing to the 
people in their own language — would, in most cases, be im- 
practicable : for an eminent professor, having gained his 

information by long study at home, cannot be expedled to speak 
.and pronounce the language of a people among whom he pro- 
bably never resided, so as to be able to make it the extempora- 
neous vehicle of his thoughts in public. 

The occasional visits of foreign lecturers to this country would 
be greatly facilitated by the present rapidity and cheapness of 
steam communication. English and Scotch professors often go 
to deliver courses of lectures in Ireland, which is farther from 
England than either Paris or Brussels. If the great academic 
institutions would procure for their students the double 
advantage of acquiring useful knowledge and of improving in 
the foreign language, they would be enabled to offer to the 
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foreign professors adequate remuneration. We do not see why 
they should not be patronised by an enlightened public, when 
French actors perform here, every season, to crowded auditories, 
who appear to comprehend them perfectly ; unless it be proved, 
that the British nation is incapable of listening to anything 
serious or useful. Should English lecturers of repute pay pro- 
fessional visits to France, they would, we doubt not, meet with a 
proper reception. 

Without expatiating on the many advantages which, in a 
moral, intellectual, and social point of view, would accrue to 
the two people, from this exchange of information and good 
offices, we will observe, as regards the present object, that the 
public discourses of these distinguished foreignei-s, and their 
private conversation, while in the enjoyment of British hospi- 
tality, would keep up and extend the practical knowledge of 
their language among those with whom they would associate. 
Persons who understand the foreign language spoken as they do 
their own, improve in their power of conversation in the one as 
in the other. 

When once the language is perfectly understood, practice in 
heai-ing it affords the means of making rapid progress in the 
pronunciation and phraseology ; for the mind of the hearer, 
quicker in conceiving the ideas than the tongue of the speaker 
in giving utterance to them, has leisure to attend to the manner 
as well as to the matter. So, in the vernacular tongue, we 
understand what is said ■with so much ease to ourselves, that 
we can even, while following the ideas of the speaker, spare part 
of our attention, and bestow it on the elements of expression, 
mentally noticing his phraseology and peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, accent, or style, either to imitate or to criticise 
them, as thagcase may be. 

Practice in mental audition will so closely connect in the 
mind the true sounds of the words with their corresponding 
ideas, as to cause them, in virtue of the laws of association and 
habit, to be easily reproduced, when the hearer has afterwards 
the same ideas to convey ; and thus will he be enabled to 
express himself in the foreign language •with a pure pro- 
nunciation, and without the intervention of translation. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PEONUNCIATION. 

Sect. I.— of a good PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENT. 

In modern languages, pronimciation is of the utmost im- 
portance ; it contributes, in great measure, to their clearness, 
agreeableness, and energy. As correct enunciation rendei-s our 
ideas more manifest, and causes us to be listened to with more 
pleasure, so an incorrect pronunciation, by its ambiguity and 
confusion, soon fatigues the hearers, and often exposes a speaker 
to ridicule. In a foreign, as in the native tongue, men are 
oftener led by their ears than by their understandings. “ The 
way to their hearts is through their senses,” says Lord Chester- 
field ; “ please their eyes and their ears, and the work is half 
done. I have frequently known a man’s fortune decided by his 
first address.” * 

Approximation is not sufficient in pronouncing a language, 
for the least deviation from the right sound or articulation, — the 
improper lengthening or shortening of a syllable, the omission 
or misplacing of an accent, — is enough to change the meaning 
of a word and to diffuse obscurity over the discoui’se. But, 
should even the mode of pronouncing not be so defective as to 
prevent the oral expression from being understood, learners, at 
whatever age they study a language, ought not to be satisfied 
with being merely intelligible. It has come within the expe- 
rience of many peisons that the pronunciation of a foreigner 
may be very intelligible and yet very disagreeable. No one who 
ever witnessed the force of sensible remarks nullified, although 
understood, by the amusement or impatience which a bad pro- 
nunciation usually excites, would deliberately make up his mind 
to address foreigners in their own idiom with an incorrect 
pronunciation. 

It has been en-oneously supposed impossible to acquh’e the 

* Letters to his Son. Let^ 154. 
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true pronuueiation of a foreign language. Nature opposes no 
obstacle to it ; men of all nations have been endowed with the 
same faculties, physical and intellectual, which place human 
attainments within the reach of alL We feel no hesitation in 
maintaining that, even without going abroad, the correct pro- 
nunciation of a foreign language is attainable by any jierson who 
will follow the process of nature in learning it. Although, at an 
early age, the physical senses yield more easily to impressions, 
this advantage is, in adults, counterbalanced by a greater in- 
tensity of attention, which renders the foreign pronunciation 
equally attainable by them. Experience daily affords instances 
of persons who pronounce a foreign language as correctly as the 
natives. 

The vocal sounds and articulations which form the essential 
elements of pronunciation, and the greater number of which are 
common to most languages, are easily distinguished and pro- 
duced by a person whose ear has been impressed with them ; but 
the various intonations of voice which, under the name of accent, 
constitute its other elements, present some difficulty in a foreign 
language, because, in their infinite variety, the peculiar and 
delicate shades of modulation which characterise them in each 
nation, easily escape the discriminative powers of the auditory 
organs. 

Accents are of three kinds, syUahic or prosodiac, ‘national or 
provincial, oratorical or emphatical : the first characterises the 
language, the second the nation or province, and the third the 
individual. 

The syllabic accent is a vocal, or rather tonic inflection given 
to particular syllables, independently of quantity, and variously 
modulated in different languages. This inflection or modulation, 
generally a high or acute note, is altogether distinct from loud- 
ness of sound : the report of cannon, for example, is very loud, 
but very low or grave in intonation. Such is the diversity of 
which the syllabic accent is susceptible, that many Chinese 
words, all of which are monosyllabic, assume ten or twelve 
different significations, by a change in accentuation. The Chinese 
language is so musically accented as to form a kind of recitative. 

The Creek prosody, reduced to fixed rules in both accent and 
quantity, presents the most complete system of melody which, 
to our knowledge, has ever been applied to the oral expression 
of man. Besides the musical rise of the vocal tone, which was 
marked by the ancient Greeks with the written acute accent on 
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the vowels, a lowering (W the tone or falling cadence, expressed 
by the grave accent, modified certain syllables ; whilst others, 
admitting of these two inflections in succession, were distinguished 
by the accent, called circumflex. This accent, formed of the acute 
and grave, necessarily indicated a syllable double the length of 
the others. There is every reason to suppose, that the Greek 
language has lost none of those vocal inflections and musical 
modulations of tone which render it a perpetual melody. The 
modern Greeks place the syllabic accent where we are taught to 
place it by the ancient Greek manuscripts and Greek grammars. 

The Latin tongue had also vocal inflections corresponding to 
those which are marked by the written acute, grave, and 
circumflex accents in Greek. Cicero compares their effect in 
ordinary discourse to a species of singing.* Quintilian explains 
the law which regulated the respective places of these three 
syllabic accents in the Latin pronunciation. t However, the 
written accents which are now used in that language have no 
reference to these tonic inflections ; and its modern prosody treats 
only of quantity. The syllabic accent of the Latin is entirely 
lost to us ; it is so much difficulty removed from the classical 
learner. 

In modem languages, this accent demands serious attention, 
and nothing but long habit in hearing the foreigners can 
familiarise learners with it. In Italian, the syllabic accent con- 
sists invariably in the tonic elevation of the vocal note on certain 
syllables, most generally the penultimate, without prejudice to 
the fulneas or length of the other syllables of the word, both the 
accented and the unaccented vowels being equally fuU and dis- 
tinct : the difference between them is merely in the tone ; — the 
former is a high and the latter a low note, hence a pleasing 
variation of musical intonations. 

In English, this accent, as every other department of the 
English pronimciation, is subject to great irregularity ; it has no 
fixed place or character ; it consists, in general, in a peculiar 
stress, which is rendered the more sensible as the unaccented 
syllables are, for the greater part, sliort and indistinct. The 
accented syllables differ from the unaccented by loudness of 
voice rather than by acuteness of sound or elevation of intonation. 
Its other characteristics are extremely variable ; sometimes it 
combines quantity with the rising inflection of the note, and some- 
times it consists in either of these separately ; it renders some 

• Dt Orai^ N.xvii., xviii. t Oral.^ Lib. 1, cap. vi. 
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vowels acute and others grave ; in some Syllables, it includes the 
consonant annexed to the vowel, and in others it rests exclusively 
on the vowel. The confusion is not a little increased by the 
practice of retaining, in contempt of the analogies of the lan- 
guage, the original accent of words derived from different 
languages. The English syllabic accent is not, in general, 
agreeable to the ear of a person unused to ii. “ The music of 
our language,” says Lord Monboddo, “ is nothing better than the 
music of a drum, in which we perceive no difference except that 
of louder or softer, according as the instrument is more or less 
forcibly struck.”* 

The French language, although possessing in its wi-itten form 
the three Greek accents, does not assign to them the same office 
whicli they performed in the latter language ; they generally 
supply a deficiency in the alphabet, and indicate differences of 
sound and meaning ; they are, in fact, signs of orthography as 
well as of prosody .t This language has no syllabic accent, and 
every vowel, with the exception of unaccented e, is equally full 
and emphatic. Yet the musical modulation of its pronunciation 
loses nothing by the absence of this accent; for its fifteen 
elementary sounds are uttered in different intonations : a, for 
example, is mostly a treble note, d always a tenor, and au a bass 
note (23). In English, the tonic inflection of the vowels depends 
on their relative position in the words ; thus the same vowel 
may express, sometimes, a high, and sometimes, a low sound, 
according to its place ; whereas, in French, the same vowel, 
or combination of vowels, is always high or low, whatever 
be its place in words. The fixity of inflections considerably 
facilitates the French pronunciation to foreigners ; whilst the 
French find it, in general, difficult to catch that accent in other 
languages. 

The national accent does not affect particular elements of pro- 
nunciation, but the whole tenor of discourse ; it consists in a 
vocal modulation peculiar to a nation, and arising from certain 
influences of climate and national origin. This modulation is 
not, however, common to aU the natives of an extensive country. 


• Origin and Progress of Jjxnguage. 

t The acute (') and grave (') accents are placed only on the vowel e, with the 
exception of the grave in d (to), Id (tliere), and dejU (already). These two accents, 
by a singular anomaly, affect the vowel in direct opposition to their names: i has a 
grave sound, ^ an acute. The circumflex (*) may be placed on the five vowels; it 
indicates a long sound, makes e acute, a and o grave, but does not change the sound 
of I or u. 
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especially when the nation is composed of races originally 
distinct. Hence, in every province of almost any country, it is 
modified into a provincial accent., which results fi’om raising or 
lowering the tones, lengthening or shortening the sounds, harsh- 
ness or softness of articulations, and innumerable other modifi- 
cations of speech which alter the national accent, and ought 
consequently to be avoided, when circumstances permit. The 
accent of the capital is, in general, that to be preferred, although 
not always the most pleasing. The common saying in France, 
that, “ to speak French well, one ought not to have any accent,” 
does not imply a recommendation of monotony, but a con- 
demnation of provincial accents. The Italian proverbial expres- 
sion, “Lingua toscana in bocca romana” (Tuscan tongue in 
Roman mouth), assigns likewise to Rome the privilege of the 
standard Italian pronunciation and accent. 

The peculiar modulation and inflection of the voice, which 
constitute the national accent of a people, cannot easily be 
caught after the period of childhood — counteracted as they are 
by long habit in a different mode of accentuation. Besides, 
this accent has no elements on which the attention may rest, 
no rule by which it may be learned. Many persons, from long 
and diligent study of foreign standard works, and from mixing 
in good society abroad, have vied with the natives in style and 
pronunciation, without ever being able to acquire their identical 
national accent. Of all the parts of a foreign language, this is 
certainly the most difficult. This should not, however, dis- 
courage those who may be ambitious of arriving at perfection ; 
for this accent is only a secondary accomplishment, the non- 
possession of which does not affect the knowledge of a language. 
It would be erroneous to infer from the peculiar accent of a 
foreigner, that he does not know the language, or that he pro- 
nounces it incorrectly : one may have a good pronunciation and 
a bad accent, as also a good accent and a bad prommciation. 

It is besides, difficult to decide which is the national accent ; 
for it varies with every province, — nay, with every town. It is 
not, in general, of great importance to which of these the pre- 
ference should be given ; and, although in France, for example, 
the Parisian accent is considered the standard, a deviation from 
it cannot be said to constitute bad speaking. He who pro- 
nounces French words correctly, who has a large supply of 
them, and can command their grammatical and idiomatieal 
arrangement so as to express aU his ideas with ease, truly 
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knows the language, although he shouhi speak with a Gascon, 
an English, or any other accent. Could Walter Scott and 
O’Connell he taxed with ignorance of the English language, 
because the one spoke with the Scotch and the other with the 
Irish “ brogue ” 1 Could Theophrastus be said not to have 
known Greek, or Li^y, Latin, because a woman in Athens dis- 
covered, by the accent of the former, that he was not an 
Athenian, and another in Borne, that the latter was not a native 
of that city 1 

The oratorical accent is the peculiar emphasis or intonation 
with which woi-ds and phrases are pronounced, to attract the 
attention of the hearers, and to convey to their minds the 
impression under which they are uttered. This accent, being 
the natural expression of feelings common to humanity, is the 
birthright of all men. Unlike the syllabic accent, which, being 
an element of pronunciation, varies with the genius of every 
language, or the national accent, which characterises a people, 
it is universally the same in all languages and with all nations ; 
it belongs, in fact, to the language of action, depends on the 
manner in which the speaker’s mind is affected, and falls on the 
corresponding words in every language. It conveys most accu- 
rately innumerable shades of ideas and feelings not easily 
expressed in words ; while its absence would not only render 
oral communication insufferably monotonous, but would make it 
extremely vague, obscure, and incomplete. This verbal intona- 
tion may truly be called the soul of discourse : it gives to all 
passions and sentiments their just expression. The exclamative 
particle ah, for example, may, according to the peculiar vocal 
inflection with which it is uttered, express admiration, pain, 
joy, contempt, anger, fear, and almost all the emotions of the 
heart. In fact, the oratorical accent assumes an endle.ss variety 
of modulations which the ear readily distinguishes, but which 
art cannot analyse. This accent, the natural expression of 
human feebngs, is available only when a language is used as a 
spontaneous manifestation of thought, and its discriminate appli- 
cation is fostered by the example of good speakers. 

Important as pronunciation is, its value should not, however, 
be estimated above its desert. For its sake, higher departments 
of language are often most injudiciously overlooked. When 
parents select a French teacher for their children, before they 
inquire if he is a Parisian, they should ascertain that he is a 
man of sound judgment and of education ; for it is far more 
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def«irable that he should cultivate the understanding of his 
pupils than their ears ; that he should assist them iu acquiring 
sensible and useful ideas, a clear and correct style, precise and 
select terms, rather than a genteel accent. 


Sect. II.-MODE OF ACQUIRING THE PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT 
AND PROSODY. 

We must now retrace our steps, to consider the second object, 
— the acquisition of the pronunciation, — to be accomplished 
through the exercises iu hearing. 

One part of the process consists in the teacher's reading for the 
third time the same passage, in short phrases, which his pupils 
repeat after him. On this third reading, he must pronounce 
every syllable very fully and slowly — marking distinctly its 
accent and relative quantity — to give the hearers clear perceptions 
of the vocal and prosodiac elements of every word. This fulness 
and slowness of utterance are indispensable in the beginning ; 
becivuse a new impression, to be duly appreciated and i-emembered, 
requires the object which causes it to remain, for some time, 
under the action of the organ. 

In large scliools, separate apartments should be appropriated 
to the classes of foreign living languages ; for, in the midst of the 
buzz heard in a crowded schoolroom, it would be impossible for 
learners, with even the most intense attention, to distinguish the 
various shades of sounds and their diversified intonations, as 
uttered by the professor. 

The practice of pronouncing phrases just heard directs the 
attention of learners to the elements of pronunciation, as also to 
the blending of words, and trains their organs of sjieech to the 
new sounds and articulations ; yet it would not be advisable 
to introduce it at their entrance upon the study. They should 
hear the vocal elements for a long time before they attempt to 
reproduce them. Our conviction of the right pronunciation of 
native words does not arise so much from our recollection of 
having often uttered them in any particular way, as from our 
consciousness of having heard them pronounced by persons 
reputed good speakers. It must be the same with the foreign 
pronunciation : let the pupils hear the language often enough 
to have it in their power to recollect the manner iu which it is 
pronounced by their instructor ; their subsequent imitation of 
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it will present no difficulty. It is by frequently hearing the teacher 
that learners acquire habits which will enable them afterwards, 
instinctively to pronoimce correctly in his absence. 

When learners repeat after the professor, they should attend 
to the foreign pronunciation, as a young child does to the native, 
without regard to the alphabetical characters. The written 
word is the sign of the spoken word ; but, as it is consistent 
with reason that the thing signified should precede the sign in 
the mind, it is obvious that we should endeavour to make our- 
selves acquainted with the spoken word, before inquiring after 
the manner in which it is represented to the eye. It is parti- 
cularly with regard to the pronunciation that impretsion must 
precede expression. 

At a more advanced period, attention to the orthography will 
be useful in assisting learners to retain the articulate words, as 
it will associate them in the mind with their written form. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that this association is not 
indispens.able for retaining either the pronunciation or the or- 
thography, as proved in the case of persons who do not know 
how to read, and of the deaf and dumb who read and wi-ite ; 
they possess one of these departments of a language without 
the other. 

In the first stage of this practice, the object proposed is only 
to train the organs to the new sounds and articulations. 
Attending thus early to the spelling, when in the act of pro- 
nouncing, would, in many instances, mislead learners, — so 
inefficient is orthography as a guide to pronunciation. Identity 
of character in the two languages is a snare to a beginner, who 
'is apt to attach to letters the pronunciation to which he is 
accustomed. Young children, repeating the words they hear, 
never trouble themselves about the letters which enter into 
the composition of them ; and are nevertlieless very expert 
in acquiring the pronunciation of their own, or of any other 
language. ' 

Let the pupils always pronounce fearlessly and fully, to afford 
the instructor the opportunity of correcting the slightest error, 
and thus early guarding them against habits of carelessness. 
Fulness of utterance would give them greater compass of voice, 
variety of tone, clearness of sound, and distinctness of articu- 
lation : all which qualities contribute much more than loudness 
to a speaker’s being well heard. Each time the pupils fail in 
uttering the correct sound, in marking the true intonation, or 
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blending the words properly, the professor should repeat the 
words full and long. But let them not be discouraged if they do 
not at once succeed in imitating the identical pronunciation 
which they have just heard ; failure only proves that they need 
to listen again to their model. The voice, that docile slave of 
the ear, cannot fail to produce such sounds and prosodiac 
elements as are clearly impressed on this organ. The novelty 
of the foreign pronunciation hinders a beginner from noticing, at 
once, all the shades of difference which distinguish its elements, 
especially the accent and quantity; these are so delicate that, 
to be perceived, they demand extreme sensibility of the organ, 
cultivated by long and patient practice in hearing. If he attempt 
to utter the foreign words before his ear has been sufficiently 
attuned to the voice of his instructor, he will infallibly commit 
errors, of which he can hardly be made conscious. 

When a learner fails to produce the right sound or articu- 
lation, an inexperienced teacher is apt to require him to repeat 
the attempt again and again ; he endeavours, but in vain, to 
explain its nature ; the disheartened pupil loses all hope of ever 
being able to acquire that pronunciation : — in instruction, as in 
all the affairs of life, success is defeated by a distrust of our 
capability to accomplish the desired end. Instead of teasing his 
pupils by untimely and repeated attempts, which must be both 
irksome and unsuccessful, — instead of explaining a mechanism 
of articulation which he probably does not himself well under- 
stand, the teacher has only to read to them slowly and distinctly 
until their ears are completely tuned to the sounds. However, 
the better to direct their attention to the peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation and prosody of the foreign language, he may occasionally 
point out the resemblances and differences which its vocal 
elements bear with those of their own language ; he may also 
adduce rules of orthoSpy which will assist their memory by 
generalising the relations existing between its vocal and 
^phabetical elements. But such is the influence of reiterated 
impression on the imitative faculty, that the apprenticeship of 
the vocal organ is carried on independently of rules, of reflection, 
and even of the will. By this natural process, the learner 
acquires well and with perfect ease, what most instructors take 
much pains to teach badly. The more frequently the same 
sounds and accents strike the ear, the more its fibres vibrate in 
unison with them and the more permanent is their association 
in the mind with the ideas wMch they signify. Hence, the 
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repetition of the same melody, developing both the faculty of 
hearing and the power of association, increases the capability of 
appreciating, enjoying, and reproducing it. 

If the learner has previously studied the passage selected by 
the professor for exercise in pronunciation, or if he is a proficient 
in understanding the written language, the articulate words 
which he hears will easily recall their written fonn ; and, by the 
law of association, he will be afforded an additional means of 
retaining their pronunciation. The triple association of the 
aente, sound, and spelling of the words must impress them on the 
mind in the most indelible manner. Under any circumstance, 
reading to the pupil should be continued until the foreign words 
have been so frequently repeated, that their pronunciation, 
associated with their import, has become habitual to his ear and 
to his mind. 

When learners are practically acquainted with the pronunci- 
ation of a foreign language, their attention may be more par- 
ticularly directed to its prosody, by their instructor reading to 
them poetical compositions in different metres. In this, as in 
every other department of the study of a language, practice 
should precede theory. It is only when the ear has been, by 
long experience, made conscious of the existence and nature of 
tones and time in syllables, that the mind can investigate melody 
and rhythm. In reading the Greek or Latin poets to his advanced 
pupils, the professor should avail himself of the superiority of 
ancient prosody, to point out the effects of contrasted sounds, 
of long and short, high and low notes : he should explain to 
them quantity, accents, cadences, csesuras, rhythms, metres, 
pauses, all that constitutes the mechanism of verse and the 
melody of language. 

The exercises in hearing would also offer the most effectual 
means of reforming the Erasmian pronunciation of the Greek, 
which now prevails in Europe, to the great prejudice of that 
language. By the universal adoption of the pronunciation 
now current in modem Greece, the learned, who, in different 
countries, cultivate Greek literature, would not only under- 
stand each other, but would be put in direct communication 
with a people to whom we are attached by so many ties. 
If natives of Greece were encouraged to fill chairs in our 
European universities and colleges, they would, in a few years, 
by the irresistible influence of their oral reading, secure to our 
rising generation a pure and melodious Greek accent, and diffuse 
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through the western world a uniformity of pronunciation, which 
would greatly increase the usefulness of that study. * 

From all that has now been said on the mode of acquiring the 
pronunciation and accent of a foreign language, it is evident 
that many unsuccessful attempts at pronouncing will be spared 
the learner, if he patiently listen until fiimiliarised with the 
sounds, before he venture to read aloud. As to this exercise, 
which requires further development, we make it the subject of 
the following chapter, and, for the present, will only observe 
that, for the first six months at least, the learner, anxious to 
acquire the pronunciation of a living language, should abstain 
from oral reading, and should, when in the presence of his 
teacher, exercise his ear rather than his tongue. If this advice 
be followed, the learner, giving himself no more trouble in the 
foreign pronunciation than he did in his ovra, will, in opposition 
to the general opinion, find it the easiest part of the language ; 
and it should be so ; for if, in both cases, the means of acquisition 
are the same, there is no reason why the results should not also 
be the same. 


Sect. III.-CAUSES OF A DEFECTIVE PRONUNCIATION, 

AND THE REMEDY. 

That a defective pronunciation is often contracted, is an evil 
seldom attributable to the learner : it may, indeed, when he is 
very young, or careless of improvement, arise from inattention ; 
but, in general, his errors result either from the bad pronunciation 
of the teacher or from the injudicious method pursued. It does 
not necessarily follow, as some people imagine, that, because the 
teacher pronounces the foreign language correctly, his pupils 
must do so likewise : to know v:h<3A to teach is one thing, to 
know how to teach is another. In languages, more than in any 
other department of instruction, experience and skill in the art 
of teaching will do more for the advancement of the pupil, than 
profound knowledge on the part of the master. It often happens 
that the best informed know not how to communicate to others 
the knowledge which they possess. This must be particularly 
the case with one who teaches his own language in circumstances 
totally different &om those in which he was placed when 

• For an able advocacy of this reform, aeo Mr. C. Alexandre's Report to the MinUter 
of FtMic Instruction in Francs, dated Smyrna, 23 May, 1846. 
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learning it : he is not even aware that he can look to his own 
experience for the course he should pursue. 

But frequently also parents are to blame when, for a mere 
pecuniary consideration, they forfeit every prospect of their 
children acquiring a good pronunciation, by confiding them to 
persons who, owing to the erroneous course which they pursued 
in learning the language, can know but very little of it. Do 
they imagine that a Frenchman or any other foreigner, who has 
resided two or three years in this country, could impart to their 
children a pure English pronunciation and a genuine English 
style ? Surely not. And if so few foreigners can speak English 
correctly even after a long residence in England, is it not pre- 
posterous to suppose, for example, that Germans, Italians, Poles, 
or English persons who probably never heard French spoken, 
either here or in France, or who may have only spent six months 
in Paris, could make their pupils speak with a Parisian accent 
and in the idiomatic style of the natives. 

If persons who teach languages not their own contribute to 
their being so imperfectly spoken, those foreign teachers who 
pronoimce their own idioms with purity are generally not much 
more successful in imparting a correct pronunciation ; because, as 
before noticed, they often neglect the principle of imitation on 
which alone its acquisition depends. We have already objected 
to learning words by rote, and alternately pronouncing and 
translating in the first stages of the study, as calculated to 
create bad habits ; the same objection applies to the practice of 
untimely reading to the teacher and learning dialogues, which 
are almost universally adopted in this country, and which force 
a defective pronunciation on learners, by making them pro- 
nounce words before they have heard them sufficiently to be 
able to discriminate between the various shades of sounds and 
intonations. We will more fully advert to these two practices 
when treating of oral reading and mnemonic exercises. 

To those who may have been the victims of their instructor’s 
ignorance or inexperience, the plan recommended in this and the 
preceding chapter would prove useful in con-ecting their defec- 
tive pronunciation : by long silence and much practice in hearing, 
the tongue and the ear will effectually exchange bad habits for 
good. But it will take much more time merely to eradicate 
these bad habits than it would have taken to acquire good ones, 
if the learners had at once begun in the right way, and with a 
competent teacher. Yet it is not unusual for parents to imagine. 
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after having had their children ill taught for years, that they 
have nearly reached perfection, and to place them under an 
eminent professor for three or four months, that he may give 
them the last polish ; whereas, to continue the metaphor, a 
scrubbing-brush would rather be wanted for as many years to 
rub away errors that have become second nature to them. 
Probably such parents would have the simplicity to believe that 
a residence of a few months in the vicinity of St. James’s would 
suffice to rid an Irishman or a Scotchman of his brogue. People 
should have some consideration for the teacher : it is troublesome 
enough for him to impress on his pupils’ ear a correct pronun- 
ciation, without having also the annoyance of contending with 
an incorrect one. 

The process which we recommend is, we admit, more trouble- 
some to the instructor than simply hearing his pupils read ; but 
it cannot fail to impart a correct pronunciation to them if he 
himself pronounces well, or to cure them of a defective one if 
they have previously been badly taught. It has also the peculiar 
advantage that it presents little difficulty even to the most inex- 
perienced teacher. One may easily be found who pronounces 
well and reads fluently. There are few foreign instructors who 
are not, at least, in possession of these two requisites in their 
native tongue. Persons teaching a language not their own, and 
diffident in speaking it, may yet follow this course, provided 
their pronunciation be correct. 

As, by the natural method above detailed, the pronunciation 
of the teacher becomes necessarily that of the pupils, if the 
former should not be a native of the country whose language he 
teaches, and if there should be reason to suspect his pronuncia- 
tion, he had better not pursue it ; for, by it, all his defeets would 
certainly be communicated to his pupils. Let him confine him- 
self to the teaching of the written language. The notion of 
acquiring the spoken language must be altogether abandoned, if 
the learner has no instructor, or has one on whose pronunciation 
he cannot depend. 
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bhct. iv^f treatises and dictionaries of pronunciation. 

Treatises or dictionaries of pronunciation cannot supply the 
absence of a living model. They maybe useful to those who are 
already acquainted with the language ; but they cannot be of 
any service to a foreigner ignorant of it. 

Every language has vowel sounds, articulations, and an accen- 
tuation peculiar to it. Of the French vocal elements, for example, 
eight sotmds and one articulation are not in the English pronun- 
ciation, and cannot, therefore, be represented by English letters.* 
The letters are to an English person signs of English sounds and 
articulations, and whatever their combinations may be, they will 
never present to him the idea of any sounds or articulations 
but those with which he is already acquainted, for habit has 
impressed on his mind an immediate association of these vocal 
elements with their alphabetical characters. 

As the alphabetical characters of the French language have a 
power corresponding to the extensive scale of its elementary 
sounds, the English pronunciation may be less imperfectly con- 
veyed to a French person in writing than the French pronuncia- 
tion to an English person ; but no idea can, by this means, be 
communicated to him of either the accented or the unaccented 
syllables in English : he must hear the words of that language 
over and over, to form a just conception of the peculiar energy 
of its accented, and of the brevity and indistinctness of its unac- 
cented syllables. 

Notwithstanding these fects, many persons, who probably were 
ignorant of the pronunciation of either language, have attempted 
to assimilate the French sounds to the English, and have thereby 
misled learners. Walker, in his Dictionary, fell into this error 
in his comparison of the English and the French sounds. Others 
have compiled dictionaries, phrase-books, and similar works, in 
which they pretend to represent the French pronimciation by 
alphabetical combinations. The attempt to spell words in one 
language as they are pronounced in another, must, in most cases, 
prove imsuccessful : for the pen can neither represent new sounds 
to the eye, nor mark the imperceptible shades of colloquial 
intonation. Such contrivances only familiarise the eye witlx a 

• Tbs French sounds represented by d, I, u, ed, on, m, on, uti, and the articulation 
of which tii Is the sign, do not exist in the English pronunciation. 
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defective spelling of the foreign words. Let any one well 
acquainted with the pronunciation of both languages open at 
random one of these works, and he will at once be struck with 
the absurdity of such representations. These compositions, 
complete failures throughout, must lead to a pronunciation 
which would excite the laughter of the French people, were 
it not for their well known courtesy to foreigners in this 
respect. 

The great diversity of import attached to the same letters 
and combinations of letters in English, makes this language 
particularly unfit for reducing in writing the articulate words 
of other languages. English navigators and travellers must 
labour under great disadvantages in their attempt to convey 
the names of foreign places, or to enrich ethnography with 
information concerning the dialect of the barbarous tribes 
whom they visit. 

Some persons, aware of the inefficiency of visible representa* 
tions of sounds, have adopted another practice, which, however, 
is equally defective: they have endeavoured to describe their 
mode of production. For a specimen of one of these attempts 
we would refer the reader to Mr. De Porquet, who explains the 
French sound of u (which, by the by, he calls an articulation), in 
these terms : “ By pronouncing the following worth in English 
M, pe, me, or n, pi, ni, mi, in French, and, then without altering 
the position of the tongue, but merely closing the lips upwards, 
the u will be as distinctly uttered as from a Parisian.” * 

If any one can understand this nonsense we will send him to 
Mr. Merlet to try another experiment on the pronimciation of 
the French syllable un, described, in his Traducteur Francis, as 
follows : “ Utter with a greater effort the sound u from the pit 
of the stomach, and convey it through the nose, taking care to 
keep the tongue down, in order to avoid the soimd of n." Let 
the most ingenious person draw from his stomach all the sounds 
within the power of ventriloquism, and exercise complete control 
over his nose and tongue, he will never produce that sound, if he 
has not previously heard it ; and, if he has, all the above desciip* 
tion goes for nothing. 

Written descriptions, or representations of new sounds, can 
but lead astray those who have not heard them. The ear alone 
can judge of sounds, as the eye alone judges of colours. Each 
organ has its peculiar sensations, inappreciable by the other 

* SjiUabaire Paritien. 
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organs. Language cannot perform the office of our senses, and 
it is inadequate to effect more than a mere reference to our 
experience. He who never saw snow, tasted truffles, smelt a 
rose, or suffered from the gout, cannot be made • to conceive 
exactly the sensations they produce, either by the most descrip- 
tive language, or the most minute combinations of other sensa- 
tions. In order to have a correct idea of the French u or wn, 
the English th, the German ch, the Italian gli, and the Sp>anish 
foreigners must hear them from the mouth of a native. It would 
be just as impossible to represent by description, or otherwise, 
these vocal elements, simple as they are, as to convey a notion of 
the roar of Niagara’s Ml to a person who never heard it. 


Sect. V.-OF THE FOREIGN ALPHABET AS AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 

^ We must here mention two other practices which, although 
not very prejudicial to the attainment of a correct pronunciation, 
ought, nevertheless, to be avoided, because they are unnecessary ; 
we mean, learning the foreign alphabet and spelling foreign 
words, as a preparation for pronouncing them. 

The foreign names of the letters are not only useless, they are 
perplexing to the learners, since their sounds, as we have 
remarked, are frequently different from their names. Of what 
utility is it, for instance, to a French person learning English, to 
know the name of the English letter a, to arrive at its proper 
sound in various words, as fat, fatal, far ^ fall, any, image, quality, 
carriage, in which it is pronoimced eight different ways, and is 
silent in the last word 1 Do the English, who justly pique them- 
selves on calling that letter by its right English njune, find it 
easier to pronounce these words, than the Irish, who call it 
differently. “ A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” 

We do not pretend to say, that it is indifferent what names 
are given to the letters, but simply that their names, whatever 
they may be, are essentially a distinct thing from their power, 
that is, from the vocal sounds and articulations they represent in 
practice. The uses of things, rather than their names, should, 
for every practical purpose, be the object of consideration. We 
have already observed that the thing represented should be 
known before the sign. The pronunciation which the alpha- 
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betical character assumes, when embodied in words, is the thing 
signified ; its name is the sign. It is the former sort of informa- 
tion which is more immediately required by a person who 
wishes to pronounce the written words. 

A foreign alphabet, however, may be useful to a person who 
knows the language to which it belongs sufficiently well to 
converse in it, as its words and their orthography may become 
a subject of conversation, and the letters may then require to be 
named in that language. In addressing foreigners on matters 
relative to orthography, one should be able to designate the 
alphabetical characters by their right names to be understood. 
A few minutes would suffice to render them familiar to a person 
who has already some knowledge of the language. 

, But it is contrary to reason to call, as some do, the letters of a 
foreign language by their foreign names, when s{>eaking the 
native tongue, — a practice which becomes downright absurdity, 
when the person spoken to is unacquainted with that foreign 
language. If, in the general intercourse of society, conversation 
should fall on etymology, or any other subject requiring the 
mention of the alphabetical elements of different languages, not 
only would the introduction of their foreign names savour of 
pedantry on the part of the speaker, but it would ungraciouly 
compel the iminitiated to a painful acknowledgment of ignorance : 
and, among persons acquainted with the languages referred to, 
it would produce confusion, in consequence of the diversity of 
names given to the same letters in different languages. The 
English, for example, give to a and e the names which the 
French give respectively to e and i. It is obvious that an object, 
whether an alphabetic character or any other, for which there is 
a name, must be called by that name in the language which is, 
at the time, the medium of communication. If the alphabetical 
chai'acter alluded to does not exist in the language of the speaker, 
its foreign name must then be used, as would any foreign term 
for which there is no equivalent. 

Oral spelling, considered as a preparatory step to reading the 
native tongue, is disapproved of by all persons who have 
reflected on this subject ; it is still more objectionable in the 
study of a foreign language. In the vernacular, children are 
assisted in combining letters into words by previous acquaint- 
ance with these words in another form. In a language not 
their own, be^nners are deprived of this assistance. If an 
English child be given the word cow to spell, he will certainly 
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be embarraased, because the names of the letters ce, o, dovbU u 
uttered separately, are quite different from their collective 
power, li, after being told the right prommdation, he retains 
it, it is not because the letters which compose the word cow 
indicate its soimd ; but because, having heard and pronounced 
that word before, he easily and at once associates with it the 
idea of the animal ; and the written word cow becomes a visible 
sign corresponding to the articulate one which is &miliar to 
him. It is very different in a foreign language: an En glish 
child, who learns French and is told the pronunciation of a 
French word, has no clue by which to arrive at, or remember it, 
since he has never heard nor used the word before. Hence it is, 
that the names of the letters and the practice of spelling words 
are not conducive to the acquiring of the foreign pronunciation. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

ORAL READING. 

SicT. I.— ORAL READING— AS A MEANS OF ACQUIRING THE PRO- 
NUNCIATION OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

Oral reading — ^the art of delivering written language — ^pro- 
perly claims attention in this Book ; for it is hosed on the practice 
of hearing. He who has not heard a language cannot pronounce 
its written words correctly. That learners should, as is usually 
done, be made to read aloud, instead of listening to their 
teachers, is a most unaccountable perversion of principles. But, 
whether this art be looked upon as a means of acquiring the 
foreign pronunciation, or as a valuable acquisition, it is, in our 
opinion, equally liable to objection. 

Considered in the first light, oral reading, at the outset, is in 
direct opposition to nature and reason. Attempting to read 
foreign words which have not been heard, is as absurd as would 
be an attempt to sketch objects which have not been seen. In 
pronunciation, as in drawing, penmanship, and all arts of imita- 
tion, the correctness of the execution is based on patient study 
of the model. In every thing which regards the foreign pronun- 
ciation the teacher’s voice is the model. The process by which 
this model may be rendered familiar to the learners has been 
explained at length in the two preceding chapters. 

The practice of reading aloud a foreign language begets an 
incorrect pronunciation, if prematurely attempted. The written 
words, as was observed in the foregoing Chapter, necessarily 
lead to a false pronunciation, by recalling to the mind of a 
beginner the deeply-rooted native sounds and intonations. On 
seeing the same letters combined in the same way as in his own 
language, he naturally attaches to them the sounds to which he 
is accustomed, although perfect resemblance very seldom occurs. 
The proportion, for example, of syllables similarly pronounced in 
French and in English, being about one in fifty, he cannot help 
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committing forty-nine mistakes in fifty French syllables vhich 
he utters. Were he corrected at every error, he could not 
proceed. The teacher, partly from inattention, or to save himself 
trouble, and partly not to discourage the beginner, notices only 
the most glaring errors, and reserves the correction of those 
which he considers as secondary for a later period, when, in fact, 
they will have become almost incurable from habit. 

Another great difficulty which a person encounters in reading 
foreigfn languages orally, arises from the want of affinity between 
their orthography and their pronunciation. In our derived 
idioms, the phonographic principle has been so much departed 
from in the passage of woixls through different languages, that, 
in many instances, their orthography rather indicates etymology 
than represents pronunciation. This discordance between the 
spoken and the written signs is in none, perhaps, more striking 
than in the French and the English. In the former it consists 
in the consonants being frequently silent, and in the latter in 
the vowels being indistinctly and variously pronounced. These 
facts sufficiently establish the singular anomaly, that neither 
language is pronounced as it is spelled, and that, consequently, 
their written form is an unfit medium for arriving at their 
pronunciation. 

Those who practise oral reading as a means of acquiring the 
pronunciation of a foreign language, are prone to imagine that 
the difficulty will be overcome by perseverance ; but the un- 
avoidable repetition of the errors only strengthens them, and 
renders them so familiar to the ear of the deluded reader, that 
he often mistakes the facility which he acquires in uttering 
them for correctness of enunciation. Bad habits thus fortified 
by self-complacency, are almost unconquerable. To acknowledge 
that to be wrong, which, from long practice, is done with ease 
and pleasure, is an effort of reason and self-denial above the 
power of the great majority of persons. 

People are, in general, too anxious to read aloud in a foreign 
language ; they delight in hearing their own voice give utterance 
to strange words ; and, although in doing so they often introduce 
none but the sounds of their own language, these are applied 
and combined in so novel a manner, that the readers are apt to 
fancy they actually pronounce the foreign language. Fraught 
with evil consequences as is this childish and irrational practice, 
it is but too frequently encouraged by teachers who pronounce 
well ^emselves, but think it less troublesome to listen to their 
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pupils than to read to them. There cannot be too much blame 
laid on those who thus sacrifice to their convenience the im- 
provement of the learners committed to their care. Some excuse, 
however, may be given for those who do not ofier themselves as 
models in pronunciation, either from distrust in their own 
powers of elocution, or a consciousness of imperfect knowledge 
of the foreign language. But, while we give them due credit 
for candour, we cannot but pity the learners who have the 
double misfortune of pursuing a bad course imder incompetent 
instructors. 

It is particularly at the outset of the study, and when the 
written language is as yet imj>erfectly understood, that oral 
reading must be avoided. It is contrary to reason to attend to the 
pronunciation and orthography of words, before knowing their 
signification ; for, should the learner even succeed in pronouncing 
or writing them correctly, it would be of little benefit to him. 
Spoken and written words, divested of their meaning, are de- 
prived of the great link by which memory can lay hold on them ; 
and, if they are not fixed on the mind, how can their pronun- 
ciation or spelling be retained 1 Oral reading should not be 
attempted, until some progress has been made in mental reading. 

The only natural and rational way of proceeding is, as we have 
shown, to acquire the foreign pronunciation, as the vernacular, 
by constantly associating ideas with the words spoken by a native, 
not by the learner’s reading them himself : it must be learned 
through the ear, not through the eye. We doubt not that this 
will be the more readily assented to, when it is considered that 
the processes by which the pronunciation is arrived at in speaking 
and in oral reading, are the reverse of each other. In the act 
of speaking, the words follow spontaneously and by an immediate 
connection, their correlative ideas, as these rapidly pass through 
the mind ; the speaker becomes conscious of having employed 
them, only from the impressions which they make on his own 
ear ; and the notice he may afterwards take of their orthography 
is deduced from the pronimciation. In reading aloud, on the 
contrary, the pronunciation is deduced from the orthography ; 
it is associated with alphabetical combinations, not with ideas. 
From this diflerence in the processes by which oral reading 
and speaking are performed, it often happens that a disciple of 
the ordinary routine reads a foreign word correctly and speaks 
it badly. 

In public instruction, reading aloud by the learners is still 
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more objectionable ; for, were the class even composed of only 
ten or twelve persons, while each in succession stumbles over 
a dozen lines, a considerable portion of time is lost to the rest, 
or rather is employed m habituating their ears to a barbarous 
pronunciation, which, by its baneful influence, counteracts the 
efiects of the right pronunciation, seldom heard from the pro- 
fessor. Whereas, by reading to them in the manner explained 
in the foregoing chapter, he can, in considerably less time, 
impress a correct pronunciation and accent on a large number 
as efiectively as on one pupiL 


Sect. II.— ORAL READING CONSIDERED AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Now, viewing oral reading in a foreign language as an accom- 
plishment, we do not see how it is likely to be made available 
when once acquired. Very seldom, indeed, has any one occasion 
to read aloud in a foreign language. A person acquainted with 
it will seldom find among his fellow-citizens, or in his own family, 
persons willing or able to form an auditory, when he is inclined 
to display his abilities in foreign elocution. If he goes abroad, 
he will have still less chance of turning this art to use ; for, 
should those among whom he happens to sojourn require a reader, 
they would surely not select him. 

It is, besides, an art so difficult, so rare, even in one’s own 
language, that not one in a hundred educated persons is found to 
possess it to the satis&ction of others, although ninety-nine in a 
hundred would be ofiended, were they told that they knew not 
how to read. It is perhaps more difficult to read well than to 
write well Good authors frequently read their own composi- 
tions improperly. Thomson, author of “ The Seasons,” read his 
own verses so badly, that a friend of his once snatched from 
his hands one of his poems as he was in the act of reading it, 
reproaching him with destroying his own composition. ” lliat 
a general inability,” says Sheridan, “ to read or speak with pro- 
priety and grace in public runs through the natives of the 
British dominions, is acknowledged ; it shows itself in our senate 
and churches, on the bench and at the bar.” * 

The scarcity of good readers cannot be wondered at, when we 
reflect on all that is requisite to reach any degree of perfection 
in that accomplishment. It would prove far more useful to 

* Lectitret on Elcimtioit. 
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young people to hare their best eflfbrts directed to its acquisition 
in the native tongue, than to waste them in a rain pursuit in 
another language : particularly, if it be considered that a person 
who excels in reading the vernacular tongue will read equally 
well any other, as soon as he has mastered its pronunciation, and 
can catch the sense at sight. 

Nature and art must combine to form a reader. The acquire- 
ment of this agreeable accomplishment depends, first, on a perfect 
understanding of the written language, that the infiections and 
intonations of the voice may be made instantaneously to suit the 
style and subject, the characters introduced in a narrative, and 
the sentiments they express ; secondly, on a complete mastery 
of the pronunciation, that attention be not diverted firom the 
sense. If these two points have not been previously achieved, 
the reader adopts a disagreeable monotony or sing-song, which, 
when confirmed into habit, cannot easily be eradicated. This 
faulty intonation, however, will be avoided by not allowing the 
learner to read aloud, until his ear has been properly trained to 
the sounds, and his taste formed by examples worthy of imita- 
tion. The art of reading, like its sister arts, — theatrical recitation 
and oratorical delivery, — ^is best cultivated tmder the influence of 
good models. 

Among the requiintes of good reading which, beside the above, 
are indispensable for attaining the highest possible perfection in 
this delightful art, we will mention the following qualities, 
which may be the gift of uature or the fruit of education : — 
rapidity of sight, by which the eye outstrips the voice and 
embraces more words than the tongue utters ; a voice pure, 
sonorous, and capable of varied modulation, clear utterance, 
great command over the respiratory function, and a flexible coun- 
tenance ; acute sensibility, lively sympathy, and great powers of 
imitation, quick conception, vivid imagination, correct judgment, 
and refined taste. In addition to these physical, moral, and 
intellectual qualifications, the rare assemblage of which sufii- 
ciently shows the difficidty of the art, a reader should possess a 
thorough knowledge of grammar, prosody, and rhetoric ; should 
have a mind enriched with information, to seize every allusion ; 
should know the human heart, to enter into every sentiment, 
and give expression to it ; should, finally, be able to vary his 
manner of delivery with every style and every subject. 

But, we repeat it, the essential requisites, those without which 
all the others must prove unavailing, are perfect mastery of the 
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pronunciation and the power of seizing instantaneously the 
sense and spirit of an author. It is neither from reflection nor 
from rule, that he who makes a request, adopts a supplicating 
tone, that his desires, emotions, and passions are manifested by a 
particular inflection of the voice, or expression of the counte- 
nance ; but it is the intimate union which exists between the 
internal sensations and the external signs, that makes the one 
the necessary consequence of the other. Let the reader but 
feel, and the proper tone will naturally follow. Like the actor, 
he must identify himself with his subject ; must speak as his 
own the thoughts and sentiments which his eye conveys from 
the book to his mind. The nearer the genius of the reader 
approaches to that of the author, the more complete is the identi- 
fication, and consequently the more correct will be the reading. 

Such is the effect of this enchanting art on the hearers, that 
Lafontaine, who, at the age of twenty-two, had not yet composed 
a line of poetry, was, for the first time, made conscious of his 
own poetical powers, by hearing au ode of Malherbe read with 
proper emphasis and cadence. Demosthenes may be cited as 
another remarkable instance of the influence of just delivery on 
the hearer. Plutarch relates that, in the beginning of his forensic 
career, this orator retiring, one day, from the assembly of the 
people, depressed and afiiicted at his ill-success, his friend, the 
actor Satyrus, followed him to his house, and, after having 
listened to his lamentations, promised Demosthenes to remove 
the cause of his failure. He then desired him to recite some 
verses of Euripides or Sophocles, which the orator did. Satyrus 
recited the same after him, but with tones and inflections of 
voice so appropriate, that Demosthenes, for the first time, became 
fully aware of the importance and power of just delivery ; and, 
from that moment, he rose rapidly above all his competitors. 


Sect III.— WHEN AND HOW ORAL READING IN A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE OUGHT TO BE PRACTISED. 

Although the art of oral reading in a foreign language be 
very little needed by the generality of people, and is not, as 
already shown, the best means of acquiring a pure pronuncia- 
tion, yet, as it may sometimes be required, it should not be 
altogether disregarded. But it should be reserved for the last 
stage in the study of the language ; because, in a foreign tongue, 
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as in the native, the most certain way of reading well is, first, to 
learn to speak well, and, then, to read as one speaks. 

When it is thought that the foreign pronunciation has, by the 
method above detailed, become familiar to the learner, he may 
occasionally be requested to read aloud a short passage, as a trial 
of skill and a test of improvement in that department. He should, 
at first, practise this exercise in imitation of the instructor. 
After hearing the same passage read four times in succession, as 
explained in the beginning of this Book, he will be able to imitate 
the most minute shades of intonation and accent, as also the 
particular inflections which the subject demands. In elocution, 
as in the other fine arts, the first lessons ought .to be founded on 
imitation ; imagination, guided by feeling and judgment, will 
afterwards suggest to each individual the style of delivery 
which suits his peculiar genius. 

In his fourth reading the professor must introduce in his 
delivery the modulation suitable to the arrangement of the 
words ; he should mark with particular emphasis the accented 
syllables or the accented words, as he wishes to familiarise his 
pupil with the syllabic or the oratorical accent. In pronouncing 
a language, the voice may be diversely modified according to the 
accent and quantity of syllables, or to the ideas and sentiments 
expressed : these elements of prosody and elocution should be 
carefully attended to, as they contribute to render discourse 
a faithful representation of the thoughts. The professor should 
read in such a manner as to make the sound an echo to the 
sense : elevated thoughts and gay images require the voice to be 
raised above its ordinary pitch, while serious reflections and 
didactic matter must be expressed in a grave tone ; in stem and 
violent passion the words ought to be pronounced , rough and 
loud ; in gentle and kindly emotions the voice assumes a soft 
and melodious tone ; slow delivery suits best a solemn subject, 
and rapid utterance what is lively and impetuous. It is especially 
by reading with propriety passages from the great poets and 
orators that the professor will attune the ear of his pupil, and 
form his taste to harmony of expression. 

When, in his turn, a learner who has had much practice in 
hearing, reads to his teacher, he should trust to the habits of his 
ear ; and, allowing the pronunciation to take its chance, should 
direct his attention exclusively to the ideas, with a view to suit 
his vocal inflections to the subject. To read or speak in a natural 
and correct tone, he must, when uttering words, have present to 
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hia mind the things meant by these words, and give way to his 
own feelings. Ilis delivery will thereby be consistent with the 
subject ; and, under the habitual impressions which he has 
received of a good pronunciation, he can commit but few errors. * 
The instructor, in attending to his pupils’ reading expressly to 
perfect their delivery, is enabled to correct the slightest errors 
in sound, articulation, accent, quantity, intonation ; whereas 
such errors may escape his notice when he listens to the ex- 
pression of their ideas in narration or conversation, as his 
attention is then divided between the details of composition and 
those of pronunciation. 

In a class the more advanced learners, — those who pro- 
nounce the foreign language correctly, — may, in turn, and under 
the superintendence of the teacher, read to their Juniors for 
translation or mental audition ; — the former practising elocu- 
tional delivery whilst the latter practise hearing : thus will 
considerable time be saved and a double object attained. This 
new application of the monitorial system to the teaching of 
foreign languages, by enabling learners of different degrees of 
proficiency to join in one class, strikingly iUustrates its advantage 
in public instruction. 

After the learner has gained correctness and facility of utter- 
ance in the foreign language, he may commit to memory selections 
of prose or poetry, as an exercise of pronunciation and elocution. 
These being once properly pronounced and delivered, will afford 
him the means of practising, at all times, a good pronunciation, 
and of rendering it habitual by frequent repetition. Such reci- 
tations, practised sometimes with the instructor, and sometimes 
in his absence, will be a standard of correctness by which to 
regulate his future attempts, and will render every succeeding 
trial less difficult than the preceding. Recitation affords great 
facilities for learning inflections, emphases, and pauses ; for, when 
the words are well fixed in the memory, the learner has only to 
attend to the delivery. 

To a person who has once completely mastered the pronun- 
ciation of a foreign language, the practice of oral reading and 
recitation will prove most useful in the absence of foreign society, 
as a means, always at hand, of keeping up this acquisition. 
Reading aloud every day a few pages with a natural and correct 
intonation, by keeping the ear in tune and the tongue in practice, 
will render the true pronunciation habitual, and thus preserve 
it to the latest period of life. 
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If the reader carefully attend to the sense as he utters the 
words, the frequent association of the ideas with their articulate 
signs, whether it be aloud or mentally, will supply him with 
materials of expression and create habits favourable to speaking. 
Oral reading has afforded to many the means of obtaining suc- 
cess in public speaking. It is especially when practised in the 
native tongue that exercises in elocution give that command of 
voice, deal’ enunciation, and appropriate emphasis, which add so 
much force and persuasion to just sentiments and harmonious 
language. 

Singing, practised concurrently with reading and recitation, 
would not only complete the cultivation of the sense of hearing 
and of the vocal organs, but would materially contribute in 
forming pleasing readers and speakers. The melody of speech 
differs from musical modulation only in degree, not in kind. 
Such is the immediate connection between language and music, 
that singing is the more expressive as it is founded on natural 
declamation. He who does not understand something of musical 
tone, and has not been accustomed to its variations, cannot fully 
know the principles of prosody and elocution. Music is a second 
language, whose dominion commences where that of speech 
terminates, but which, when associated with speech, imparts to 
it power, richness, and melody. 

Music was an essential element of ancient elocution. The 
Greeks and Eomans attached greater importance to the melody 
of language than modem nations. In their ordinary conver- 
sation pronunciation was governed by strict rules both of 
intonation and measure : accent determined the first ; quantity, 
the second. “ If, on the stage,” says Cicero, “ a word was pro- 
nounced too short or too slow, the whole theatre resounded with 
the disapprobation of the audience.” * Quintilian observes that 
the Homans were early taught prosodiac distinctions, t Among 
them the science of harmony was not confined to singing and 
musical composition ; it presided over the pronunciation and 
delivery of the reader, the actor, and even the orator. The cele- 
brated Caius Gracchus never appeared on the rostrum without 
a musician who regulated his voice by the notes of a flute. In 
some of the Grecian cities, the common crier who published the 
laws appears to have been attended by a harper. The fulness of 
sound of the Greek and Latin words, their varied terminations. 


• Dt Orat^ Lib. i. 60. 


t InU. Orat^ Lib. i. Cap. TiU. 
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their bold inversions, and their modulated accentuation, greatly 
contributed to the harmony of ancient eloquence. 


Sect. IV.— COMPARATIVE DIFFICULTY OF READING FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH. 

It is especially in languages, the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of which conform to principles of analogy, that a few 
passages, perfectly read or recited, may serve as a standard for 
all others. And although, in French, the alphabetical characters 
do not always, when incorporated into words, correspond to the 
vocal elements of which they are the signs, yet, as already re- 
marked, the same combinations of lettei-s almost invariably 
represent the same articulate sounds ; and the absence of a 
syllabic accent imparts so great a uniformity to the pronun- 
ciation, that there is not, perhaps, a language in which it could 
be known with more certainty from a mere inspection of the 
words. Hence any fifteen or twenty lines of a French book 
contain all the elements of prommciation, and the correct 
reading of them may, by analogy, assist in pronouncing almost 
all other words. The fixity in the mode of representing sounds 
and intonations in French, as also in Italian, German, and 
Spanish, considerably facilitates the complete acquisition of their 
vocal elements, and proves the necessity which we have urged 
of attending carefully to the pronunciation of the first words 
which are heard. In the learning of a foreign language, the 
periodical le.ssons of a teacher not permitting the students to 
acquire its pronunciation altogether through the ear, as in the 
native tongue, they should have it in their power to infer the 
manner of pronouncing the new words they meet in books from 
those they have been taught to pronounce. 

In English, the pronunciation presents endless difficulties, 
owing to the complete absence of analogy in its alphabetical 
representation ; a foreigner would be constantly liable to error, 
who, naturally following the analogical principle, would pro- 
nounce in the same way words similarly spelt, as hut and pwi, 
done and tojie, mature and nature, singer and finger, daughter and 
laughter, dove, cove and move, does, toes and shoes, beau, heauty, 
Beauchamp, and a thousand other words dissimilarly pronounced 
although similarly composed. He requires to hear every word 
to know how it is pronounced. The English language is one of 
the easiest to be read mentally, and one of the most, if not the 
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most, difficult of all to be read orally ; the same written syllable 
most capriciously represents various sounds ; as in Chinese, the 
same words assume different significations by a change of vocal 
inflection ; and the syllabic accent, to which no fixed place is 
assigned, produces differences of sounds which are not governed 
by any law, — a double irregularity most perplexing to foreigners. 
But another very great source of embarrassment, already noticed, 
is the inconsistency, peculiar to the British nation, of interlai'ding 
their discourse with foreign words, the original pronunciation of 
which they, by a still greater inconsistency, attempt to preserve, 
instead of adapting it, by rational analogy, to the usage of their 
own language. By this absurd practice, the great majority of 
the English people themselves have it not in their power to speak 
correctly, through ignorance of the pronunciation of the foreign 
languages from which the materials of genteel conversation are 
daily imported by fashionable travellers. Half the elementary 
sounds of the French language not existing in the English, it is 
obvious that persons unacquainted with the former language, 
that is, the great bulk of the British nation, must fail in their 
attempt to compete with a Parisian in pronouncing English words 
of French origin. It is not rai-e for well-educated English people 
to inquire of a French person how to pronounce words borrowed 
from the French and long naturalised in the English language ; 
thus establishing this strange anomaly, that foreigners are autho- 
rities for a correct English pronunciation. 

The extreme heterogeneous and capricious nature of the English 
pronunciation has given birth to pronouncing dictionaries, indis- 
pensable companions of the English who are desirous of speaking 
correctly, and who, without them, would find it impossible to tell 
the pronunciation of a word from its orthography, or its ortho- 
graphy from the way it is pronounced. The want of such works 
is not felt by the French, nor perhaps by any other people ; the 
imiformity of their pronunciation precludes the necessity : all 
Fi’ench words emd syllables, with v.ery few exceptions, are regu- 
lated by fixed principles. Hence it is that, although the English 
have nine new vocal elements to learn in French, and the French 
only two new ones to acquire in English, yet this language is, 
from the irregularity of its pronunciation and accent, far moi’e 
difficult to the French, than is the French pronunciation to the 
English. The double difficulty of pronoimcing English and of 
understanding it when spoken will be an obstacle to that lan- 
guage becoming a very general vehicle of communication among 
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nations. Its use will, out of Grea.t Britain, remain limited to 
those on whom it is forced by the right of conquest or the spirit 
of colonisation : these limits, however, may well satisfy a nation’s 
pride ; for the by-gone boast of Philip II. of Spain, that the sun 
never set upon his dominions, truly applies to the vast territories 
in which the Englisli language is spoken. 
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“ Ici I’application serait mellloure que lea regies, lea exomplea inatruiraient mieux 
qua les pniooptea.” — B cfkon.' 

“ Savoir par coeur n’est paa aavolr.” — MoNTaioNS. t 


CHAPTER I. 


PHRASEOLOGY. 

Sect. I.-EXERCISE IN PHRASE-MAKING. 

The arts of speaking and writing a foreign language, although 
considerably facilitated by the practice of the first two branches 
— reading and hearing — could never be completely acquired from 
them alone : they demand particular exercises for their acqui- 
sition. But, before we explain the method by which they are 
learned, we will observe that a knowledge of grammar is an 
efficient auxiliary in gaining and securing their complete posses- 
sion. In treating of the first two branches, little mention has 
been made of grammar, because the study of it is of little assist- 
ance towards their attainment ; it is only when a learner begins 
to express ideas in the foreign language that rules may be consi- 
dered useful. Practice and theory will mutually aid each other, 
if grammar be studied concurrently with exercises in speaking 
and writing. It may also be observed that a material difference 
exists between these two arts in their mode of acquisition : as the 
audible signs of the spoken language must be acquired through 
the ear, the assistance of a teacher becomes indispensable ; 

' Dwcours de Eietption It VAcadtmie. t Eixtit, Lir. i. Ch. 25. 
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but the visible symbols of the ■written language, which are best 
acquired through the eye, permit a learner capable of self- 
direction to dispense ■with an assistant. 

We have shown, in treating of the acquisition of reading and 
hearing, that, whilst the leamer’s improvement in the first solely 
depends on his own efibrts and perseverance, progress in the 
second results from the unremitting exertions of the instructor — 
attention being sufficient on the part of the learner. Different 
from these two branches, the third — speaking — requires the 
active co-operation of master and pupU. Information and skill 
are as necessary in the former, as industry and perseverance in 
the latter. Each, as will be seen, performs an active part 
throughout the various exercises required for attaining this art. 

It has been remarked that combined, not detached words, 
should be the aim of learners ; and the method which we recom- 
mend for initiating them into the art of speaking was adverted 
to in explaining how the different species of ■words should be 
learned. We refer our readers to Book vii., Ch. ii.. Sec. iii., 
for the principles on which rests the exercise of phrase-making, 
into which we will now minutely enter. 

The words of the Second Class are, as already shown, the first 
to be acquired in a foreign language. They should be succes- 
sively combined with substantives, adjectives, or verbs, so as to 
form intelligent phrases. But, as a few substantives and adjec- 
tives are sufficient for effecting these combinations, none need, at 
first, be committed to memory — the teacher, in proposing to his 
pupils sentences in the native tongue to be rendered into the 
foreign, supplies them with such as express familiar ideas con- 
jointly with words of the Second Class. The verbs must, at the 
outset, be thoroughly learned, as they are indispensable for the 
expression of thought. In the combinations into which they 
enter they should form, as it were, the centre round which all 
the other words may be grouped in their respective places. The 
formation of phrases is interesting and useful, only when definite 
ideas are expressed ; and this cannot be effected without verbs. 
Such is the importance of this part of speech, that he who 
knows a verb thoroughly and can apply it in all circumstances, 
knows how to speak. 

In the beginning, one verb only should be practised at each, 
sitting, after it has been studied by the learners. The instructor 
questions them promiscuously, changing each time the mood, 
tense, person, and form, and occasionally introducing useful 
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nouns or pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, or adverbs, ■which, 
■with the verb, form complete propositions. In French, for 
example, he makes them combine with avoir a few familiar 
substantives preceded by determinatives, as le terns, une tasse 
de thi, mon livre, sa plume, &c. ; past participles in common use 
— din£, etudii, lu, dit, &c., such words as qudque chose, faim, 
soif, raison, tort, peur, &c. ; with etre various adjectives, such 
phrases as d diner, d la maison, chez moi, chez lui, chez vous, &c., 
past participles of neuter verbs, as cdU, venu, arrivi, sorti, &c. ; 
with parler the names of languages— /ronfais, anglais, italien, 
&c. adverbs of quantity — heaucoup, peu, trop, &c. pronouns — 
me, lui, nous, &e., before the verb, prepositions — de, avec, apris, 
contre, &c., followed by nouns or the pronouns moi, toi, lui, elle, 
&c., &c. Each new word given to the pupils may be incorporated 
in as many sentences as tlie teacher thinks requisite to engrave 
it in their memory. Thus, this exercise is rendered interesting 
to them by variety, their vocabulary is daily enriched, and they 
are prepared for the numberless modifications which expressions 
undergo in conversation. 

The phrases should, at first, be very simple, and constructed 
on the principle of analogy. Their brevity and similarity would 
permit him to multiply their number, and render familiar, by 
repetition, the words of which they are composed. At a more 
advanced stage, when the formation of complicated sentences 
becomes desirable, the difiiculties arising from the difference of 
genius in the two languages may be removed by presenting to 
the attention of learners various model-phrases in the foreign 
idiom, which, while they familiarise them with the spoken lan- 
guage, will serve as guides to arrive, by the analogical process, at 
the unknown phraseology. So, in following the natural method, 
a child, in his own language, constantly forms phrases he never 
heard, by those which he has heard, and which serve him as 
models ; he modifies, by analogy, the expressions he acquires 
by imitation. On imitation and analogy is also founded the 
phrase-making exercise now recommended. 

Learners will receive further assistance in overcoming the 
difficulty of complicated sentences, by being made to pass gra- 
dually from the simplest form of the verb, through successive 
modifications, to such expressions as embarrass them. If, for 
example, the French of the sentence. Will you not tell it tomef 
be asked of a learner who hesitates to answer, let him find it by 
means of the following questions : Question, To tell 1 Answer, 
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Dire. — Q. I will tell ? A. Je dirai. — Q. You will tell ? A. Vous 
direz. — Q. Will you tell ? A. Direz-voua. — Q. Will you tell it ? 
A. Le direz-vous. — Q. Will you tell it to me ? A. Me le direz- 
vous. — Q. Will you not tell it to me ? A. Ne me le direz-vous 
pas. By this analytical process, the learner may by himself solve 
such difficulties, and easily pass from the known to the unknown. 

The elements of the sentences which the learners form, having 
been, for the most part, previously learned and pronounced in 
imitation of the teacher, their attention may be directed exclu- 
sively to the manner of combining them, an exercise which is to 
all the members of a class a trial of skill likely to excite emula- 
tion and keep up mental activity every successful performance 
is matter of triumph. However, if they hesitate, they should be 
at once assisted, either by recalling to their memory the model- 
phrase, or stating the grammatical rule which governs it, as al 
by constructing for them part or the whole of the sentences pro- 
posed. “ Whenever,” says Locke, “ they are at a stand, and are 
willing to go forward, help them presently over the difficulty, 
without any rebuke or chiding, remembering that where harsher 
means are taken, they are the effect only of pride and peevish- 
ness in the teacher, who expects children should instantly be 
masters of as much as he knows, whereas he should rather con- 
sider that his business is to settle in them habits, not angrily to 
inculcate rules.” * If seasonable assistance be afforded to the 
le.amers, more sentences will be formed in any given time, the 
grammatical construction of the foreign language will the sooner 
become familiar, and the words will be learned with their proper 
pronunciation by being repeatedly heard from the instructor. 

The practice of phrase-making should, in the commencement, 
be confined to a very limited number of words, and to phrases 
expressive of very familiar ideas, the chief object then being to 
learn how they may be applied in conversation. “ To exercise 
the judgment and invention, and to afford young people oppor- 
tunities of applying whatever knowledge they acquire, should be 
the constant endeavour of those who undertake the cultivation, 
of their minds. Hajlf the knowledge with twice the power of 
applying it, is better than twice the knowledge with only half 
the power of applying it.” t 

The questions can easily be made to suit the different degrees 
of proficiency of the learners, because the exercise of extern- 


• Thoughit on Education, 
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poraneous phrase-making always permits the difficulty to be 
adapted to their progressive improvement. It commences with 
phrases of two words, — a substantive and its determinative, a 
preposition and its object, an adjective and its substantive, a verb 
and its subject ; afterwards, by adding to the verb an object, then 
an adverb, complete sentences are otfered to the pupils for con- 
struction. Such sentences, when rendered easy by practice, 
may be lengthened by the introduction of two or more subjects, 
objects, attributes, or circumstances of time, place, manner, or 
quantity. • When the formation of these complex-phrases has be- 
come familiar, and when the learners have a command of verbs, 
such as to hope, to think, to perceive, to know, to my, to remember, 
which may be followed by any other verb, or any two which 
easily combine, as to look for and to find, to ask and to answer, 
to pay and to owe, to offer and to take, two propositions may be 
joined into one by means of a conjunction or a relative pronoun. 
Learners, thus progressively undertaking more complicated sen- 
tences, and daily experiencing more facility in forming them, 
cannot but feel conscious of their own progress ; this conscious- 
ness of improvement is their best reward for past labour, and 
their greatest stimulus to future exertion. 

The phrases which the instructor proposes for construction may 
be varied at pleasure, and their subject adapted to the wants and 
tastes of the learners. At one time, their succession assumes the 
form of a dialogue, in which a familiar exchange of thoughts is 
carried on, in imitation of that which takes place in social inter- 
course. At another time, the pupils exercise their powers of ana- 
logy and invention, by expressing ideas of their own, and forming 
the phraseology entirely themselves. Having been given a verb, 
and being informed of some of its idiomatic applications, they 
combine with it other words, so as to express a variety of familiar 
ideas. As they advance they are asked, in the foreign language 
itself, various questions illustrative of the verb which is in course 
of practice ; and by bare substitution of the affirmative or nega- 
tive form for the interrogative used by the teacher, they can 
give the answers in the very words and idiomatical or syntactical 
construction of the questions. The interest thus imparted to 
exercises founded on imitation and analogy, will soon give 
learners facility in forming sentences expressive of their own 
thoughts, and ability to sustain conversation. 

It is particularly in living languages that the exercise in 
phraseology presents great facilities ; for the teacher can always 
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supply from his own resources abundant materials. If he be a 
man of education, and a native of the country the language of 
which he teaches, he can generally determine, without reference 
to books, the forms of expression which are admissible and the 
precise ideas which, iu different cases, are attached to words. 
A pei-son teaching a language not his own, can find in works 
Vjelonging to it an endless variety of useful expressions which he 
may use as a ground- work for exercising his pupils in phraseology. 
But this mode of proceeding would require, on their part, pre- 
vious knowledge of all the conjugations, to have it in their power 
readily to form phraseological variations on the verbs as they 
accidentally occur in the text. See next Chapter, Sect, v., for 
the use of books as auxiliaries to the phrase-making exercise. 


Sect. II.— ANALYTICAL AND SYNTHETICAL APPLICATION OF 
GRAMMAR TO SPEAKING. 

The exercise of phrase-making, requiring of learners to decom- 
pose model-phrases in order to construct similar ones, is a suc- 
cessful application of the analytical or inductive method. It is 
a double exercise of judgment, in which they decline, conjugate, 
illustrate the rules of grammar, in short, analyse the thought 
and its expression. It may be made, by a judicious instructor, 
the source of much grammatical information to his pupils. If 
he bring to their notice the place and the functions which the 
various words assume in the sentence, it will enable them to 
establish clear distinctions between different parts of speech, and 
to see the relations which exist between them. If he occasionally 
assist them in adding prefixes and affixes to primitive words, and 
show them how the sense of these primitive words is preserved 
and modified throughout their derivatives in diversified phrase- 
ology, they will acquire just notions of compound terms, and the 
power of multiplying expressions according to their wants. 

When many analogous phrases have been constructed, learners 
should be led to observe their points of similarity ; and, ascend- 
ing from particulars to generals, should state the principles which 
govern their construction. Thus the rules of grammar wiU be 
gradually learned, as suggested by the functions of words, their 
inflections, and mutual dependence. These rules, inferred from 
the numerous phrases that illustrate them, being the result of the 
learner’s own reflection and experience, will be easily remem- 
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bered and applied. Should they escape the memory for a time, 
they may be retraced through the analogy and association by 
■which they were formed. 

The phraseology being at the option of the instructor, he 
always has it in his power to direct the attention of his pupils to 
the forms of speech the gi-ammatical principles of which he 
wishes them to infer. But, to afford them early an opportunity 
of speaking idiomatically, we would recommend that, in general, 
preference be given to the expressions which differ in construc- 
tion in the two languages, or which may illustrate some principle 
peculiar to the foreign idi’om. He should, as much as po.ssible, 
select model-phrases, or compose the native ones which he sub- 
mits to his pupils for ti'anslation into the foreign language in 
such a manner that the principal facts under all the rules of 
grammar may be through them elicited and generalised in 
succession ; and the variations of each illustration should be 
so multiplied as to render the syntactical forms habits of the 
mind. In this practical and inductive way the whole syntax 
of the foreign language may be made dear, intelligible, and 
familiar. 

Should the instructor wish to lead his pupils methodically 
through a course of grammatical phraseology, let him select one 
of the standard foreign grammars published with exercises 
annexed to the rules, and avail himself, in their regular order, of 
these exercises, by modifying diversely the phrases which they 
contain ; — the tediousness and difficulty attendant on writing 
them are obviated when performed orally with an assistant. He 
may also introduce other sentences, as he thinks they are re- 
quired, and persevere in varying the illustrations until his pnpUs 
can infer the rule readily and apply it unconsciously. Tbe 
multiplicity of oral variations, indispensable for creating habits 
of language, will make up for the paucity of examples to which 
the written grammatical exercises are necessarily confined. 

If, for example, a great diversity of sentences be formed on 
each French verb requiring either dior de after it (a list of such 
verbs is given in most French grammars), the perplexity which 
these prepositions present will soon disappear by that practice ; 
and leaiTiers will use them, as it were, instinctively by the force 
of habit and analogy, as is done by the natives themselves. The 
use of the subjunctive and the rule of the participles in French 
can be mastered only through this phraseological process. In 
the same way also practical acquaintance with the genders of 
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nouns woukl be easily gained in languages which, like the 
French, attribute to the names of inanimate objects a masculine 
or feminine, devoid of any distinctive mark by which it can be 
known, and whose articles and adjectives vary in their form to 
indicate their concord with the substantives : by frequently 
presenting to the learner substantives preceded by articles and 
other determinatives, or joined to various adjectives, associations 
would be formed in his mind which would enable him to use 
the proper gender spontaneously and unconsciously. In this 
manner all the grammatical forms of a language would soon 
be rendered familiar, and all idiomatical difficulties overcome. 

Conformably to the dictates of nature and reason, a learner, 
whether a child or an adult, should postpone entering upon a 
regular synthetical course of gi’ammatical studies until he has 
made some progress in the'first two branches and has mastered 
many words, especially those of the second cLass and the verbs. 
Once in possession of a large supply of materials with which to 
illustrate rules, as he learns them, he will find the study of a 
standard grammar both interesting and profitable. Had he 
learned the grammar of the foreign language before he could 
apply its rules, he would have forgotten them by the time they 
would be required for practice. 

As a learner studies each rule he ought to be exercised in 
modifying, in the manner detailed above, the examples which 
are given in the grammar in support of it, and which then serve 
as model-phrases, Tlie better also to understand the rule, and 
ensure its pi-actical application, he should, under the direction of 
the professor and subject to his correction, form numerous 
sentences of his own illustrative of it, and persevere in these 
illustrations until he has acquired readiness in them. When, on 
account of his youth, his reflective powers are not equal to the 
abstractions of grammar, the teacher should himself explain it, 
as he finds needful. Young people, listening to his oral explana- 
tions, would attend to the ideas more than to the words, whereas 
they usually labour more to retain words than to understand 
their meaning, when desired to get the same information from 
books. 

In these illustrations the learner proceeds synthetically, by 
deduction, from the rules to the phraseology ; it is the counter- 
part of that useful exercise in generalisation in which the 
learner passes, by induction, from the phraseology to the gram- 
matical principles. The benefits arising from these two opposite 
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exercises, and from thus alternately attending to practice and 
theory, must be obvious. 

Eules should not, at any time, bo committed to memory : 
if they are well understood, and if they assist in the expression 
of thought, the object is gained. Beal knowledge of grammar 
consists, not in repeating, but in applying rules, and observing 
them in practice without retrospective consideration of them. 
In speaking or writing a foreign language we ought to be able, 
as in the native, to ascertain the right pronunciation, orthography, 
gender, inflection, grammatical concord, and order of words, by 
an appeal to our consciousness of their correctness, resulting 
from reiterated impressions rather than to our recollection of 
rules. A learner would not possess greater fluency of speech 
after having recited the whole grammar than before he com- 
menced this laborious task. On the frequent, diversified, and 
just application of principles depend facility and correctness in 
speaking and writing the language. The frequency of the 
applications and the diversity of examples secure the double 
advantage of exercising at the same time the understanding 
and imagination. To illustrate the rules demands more re- 
flection than a monotonous repetition of them, and thus leaves 
deeper and more lasting impressions on the mind. It is in 
this manner that synthesis, by generalising the phraseology 
acquired through analysis and practice, fixes it permanently in 
the memory. 

Sect. HI.— ON THE POWER OF THINKING IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
WHEN SPEAKING IT. 

If the exercise of phraseology, which has now been minutely 
explained, be long persevered in, conjointly with reading and 
hearing, it will give great command of language to the learner, 
who then will not have to depend on accidental recollection of 
school-book phrases. Constantly expressing ideas by combi- 
nations formed of the same words necessarily associates them in 
the mind with those words ; and, by the law of habit, this 
exercise becomes so easy, that the phrases which at first demand 
much reflection, are at last produced instantaneously, imcon- 
sciously, and as the immediate expressions of the ideas which 
call them forth. This direct association of the ideas with the 
foreign phrases which the learner utters, is the third stage in 
mental language, that which we call mental speaking. It is 
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only when we possess the power by which the thoughts come 
forth intuitively embodied in the words to which we give 
utterance, that we can be said to speak the foreign language, 
that the lips become “ parcel of the mind.” 

In the oral expression of thought words should flow in their 
proper order, not by the aid of reasoning, but instantaneously 
from a sentiment of analogy and as the immediate consequence 
of the thought. In fact, the foreign language should be used 
like the native, in which the ideas and signs invariably recall 
each other. 

Direct association of words and ideas is indispensable in the 
audible expression of thought. Translation in speaking would 
be attended with the same inconvenience which, we have before 
observed, is attached to it in reading and hearing. Speaking by 
translation must be very imperfect, from the want of identically 
corresponding terms in the two languages. Its tediousness but 
ill accommodates itself to the impatience of hearers, to whom it 
must be even painful to witness the embarrassment which the 
speaker experiences in translating. 

Desirable as undoubtedly is the power of reading or writing 
without translating, yet it may, in some cases, be thought only 
a matter of convenience, since the person who reads or writes 
may devote as much time as he pleases to the translation ; but, 
in colloquial intercourse, no time is allowed for this operation ; 
and, unless hearing and speaking be direct, that is, independent 
of translation, there can be no genuine conversation. 

The interruption caused by translation in the succession of 
thoughts is not favourable to argumentative or continued dis- 
course. It can, at best, only answer for unconnected propositions. 
But one of its greatest disadvantages is, that the speaker, intent 
on finding words as interpreters of other words, is, in the expres- 
sion of hi.s thoughts and sentiments, prevented from yielding to 
his feelings ; he is unable fully to convey to the hearer’s mind 
the impressions which influence his own ; he is destitute of that 
eloquence of the heart from which spring all the charms of social 
intercourse. The simple manifestation of emotion will, by the 
power of sympathy, excite similar emotion in those who witness 
it, even although a single word may not be uttered ; but in one 
who speaks by translation, we behold a man exclusively engaged 
in an exercise of the intellect ; — how can such an exhibition call 
forth symjiathy with feelings which are hidden from our view 1 
The mind must be entirely free from such pre-occupation, to 
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cause, by its direct and spontaneous influence, the inflection of 
the voice and the expression of the face to manifest internal 
emotions. The tone, the echo of the heart, is mute, and the 
countenance, its mirror, is dull, if the soul remains passive duidng 
the act of speaking. 

To the sjTnpathetic efiects of the language of action on our 
impressible minds in infancy, we are indebted for our first pro- 
gress in the maternal language ; we must, in our turn, bring it 
into play, if we wish to render our conversation intelligible and 
interesting to others. Let us then avoid translation, that we may 
speak spontaneously and naturally, — that every feeling may be 
expressed by a tone and look, which will awaken in others the 
feeling that gave them birth. These two natural modes of 
expression should be in harmony with the sentiments conveyed 
by the words uttered. Were it otherwise, there would be no 
appearance of truth or earnestness in audible expression, and 
language would be deprived of the power of carrying conviction 
to the mind or delight to the soul. It would then indeed 
be what Talleyrand called it^ — “ the means of concealing our 
thoughts.” 

The simplest phrase may present great variety of meanings, 
and even opposite meanings, according to the particular emphasis 
which is given to its words separately, or the particular tones 
and looks which accompany the delivery of the whole. From the 
inadequate number of words and their multiplied acceptations, 
expressions would be liable to frequent misinterpretations, if 
inflections of voice and changes of coimtenance did not supply 
their deficiencies. These natural symbols of our feelings vary 
with the kind and degree of sensation under which the ideas are 
expressed. Truth or fiction, seriousness or irony, pain or plea- 
sure, pity, love, anger, all possible states of the mind and heart, 
from the softest emotions to the most violent passions, find, in 
tone and look combined, a language more expressive and eloquent 
than the lips can utter. “ There is not less eloquence,” says La 
Bochefoucauld, “in the tone of voice, in the eye and counte- 
nance of the person who speaks, than in the choice of words.” * 
“ I have seen an eye,” says Addison, “ cui-se for half an hour 
together, and an eye-brow call a man a scoundrel.” t 

The exercise in phrase-making, which is addressed to the 
understanding, and connects in the mind the idea with its expres- 
sion, favours the adoption of appropriate tone and look, and does 
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away with the sing-song assumed in reciting mnemonic lessons, 
in which the attention is directed to words rather than to ideas. 
But, the sooner to avail himself of these natural auxiliaries, a 
learner should, in the interval of the lessons, form variations in 
phraseology on the verbs which he has last practised with his 
instructor, on the idiomatic phrases which are most familiar to 
him, or on useful expressions selected from a standard work ; 
taking care to use only the words which he is sure to pronounce 
correctly, and the construction which he perfectly understands. 
He should, whilst going through these variations, avoid con- 
ceiving first the ideas in his own language, only think of the 
things meant by the foreign words as he utters them ; he should 
continue illustrating the same foreign idiom, until it has grown 
so familiar as to become a spontaneous sign of the idea which it 
signifies. The reiteration of the same words and phrases, thus 
used as direct representatives of thought, and uttered with suit- 
able tones, will soon enable him to think in the foreign language. 
But this will be the more easily and the more effectually accom- 
plished, if the learner, conforming to the order prescribed by 
reason in the successive acquisition of the different departments 
of a foreign language, has, previously to speaking it, habitually 
associated the ideas with the words by mental reading and mental 
audition. 

Whether the phraseology be practised with the teacher, or in 
his absence, mental speaking will be the sooner attained if the 
words which enter into the composition of sentences, and the 
order in which they ought to he placed are, at the time of practice, 
so thoroughly known that the learner needs no effort to recollect 
them ; for it is obvious that the elements of speech must be the 
more readily distributed into their various syntactical arrange- 
ments, as the mind is more free from considerations of language : 
our discourse becomes really audible thought only* from the 
moment we exclusively attend to ideas while speaking. This 
being once effected, it requires hut little practice to ensure the 
power of carrying on a silent train of thinking in the foreign 
language. 

To speak is to think aloud, and to think is to speak mentally. 
We must have spoken by thinking aloud before we can think by 
speaking mentally ; that is, we must have given utterance to our 
thoughts and feelings before we can use words to canyon silently 
in the mind a train of ideas. Such is the slow and gradual deve- 
lopment of the intellectual powers, that words cannot be applied 
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to the working of the mind, until they are firmly united to the 
thought by long habit in ita audible expression. “The child 
must feel before he speaks,” says Kivarol, “ but he must speak 
before he thinks.” * 

The speaking exercises recommended in the 3rd Chapter of 
this Book will further aid in acquiring the direct expression of 
thought. 

Sect. IV.— BENEFITS OF THE PHRASEOLOGICAL EXERCISE. 

A learner who assiduously practises phrase-making in ex- 
pressing ideas of his own, or those which are proposed to him by 
his teacher, has frequent opportunities of thinking aloud in the 
foreign language ; and the habits of association between ideas 
and words, thus formed orally, will soon enable him to tpeak 
mentaUg in that language, that is, use it for carrying on silently 
a train of thought. Constant intereourse with the people whose 
language he is learning would undoubtedly be the most favourable 
for acquiring completely the power of making it the direct vehicle 
of his ideas ; but, when that intercourse does not exist, a good 
substitute for it is found in the constant formation of sentences 
conformably to the analogical process explained above. 

If it be considered that a verb in all its tenses, simple and 
compound, and in its various forms, active, passive, and reflective, 
affirmative, interrogative, and negative, presents above a thousand 
distinct propositions, it will clearly appear that, by successively 
joining to it other elements of speech, inexhaustible variety of 
expressions may be produced. Every new verb introduces a 
new series of ideas, and opens a boundless field of practice. 
Materials for conversation, thus multiplied indefinitely, provide 
for aU the requirements of social communication. 

The model-phrase becomes, by slight additions and substitu- 
tions, the generator of others in endless variety. Changing the 
words of the Second Class produces different modifications of 
the same idea ; and varying those of the First Class produces 
different ideas in similar circumstances. The thought undergoes 
at pleasure endless metamorphoses ; and the vocal organs acquire 
corresponding flexibility. In this manner analogy extends the 
power of expression, and successively embraces the diversity of 
phrases and ideas ; it leads, by imperceptible steps, from the 
known ta the unknown, from the simple to the complex. A 

* Del’ UnivtrdaliU de la Langue frangaise. 
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skilful instructor can bring at will, and within the compass of a 
lesson, any topic of ordinary conversation ; he can familiarise his 
pupils with all intricate forms of speech, and enable them to gain 
more extensive command of expression than could be obtained 
from the limited phraseology to which they would be confined 
by premature colloquial intercourse in the foreign language. 

By committing a phrase to memory the student leams only 
that phrase ; but by constructing one himself, he learns both 
the phrase and the rule by which it is formed : in the first case 
he repeats, in the second he speaks. By learning dialogues he 
only tries to retain foreign phrases corresponding to the native, 
without having occasion to inquire into the genius of either 
language ; whilst the practice of phrase-making obliges him to 
compare the construction of the two languages, — one of the 
great objects proposed from the study of a second language. 
It brings into action the faculty of reasoning as well as that of 
memory ; for the analogy by which every sentence is formed is 
a logical process with its premisses and consequences ; — it is a 
species of rule of three, in which the fourth term of a proportion 
is to be discovered. The learner, for example, being told that 
the English phrase, I behave very well, is rendered into French 
by je me comporte trie Men, will easily infer what must be the 
French for other expressions formed with the same verb, as 
you behave very well, how do you behave 1 he does not behave quite 
well, &c. ; or what must be the French for similarly formed 
expressions with different verbs, as 1 walk very far, I get up very 
late, I am very well, &c., the corresponding French verbs, se 
promener, se lever, se porter, being similarly conjugated. The 
solution of these questions is a logical consequence to him who 
knows the verbs and the other words which enter into the 
composition of these phrases. 

The exercise in phraseology, making young persons apply 
their knowledge of verbs to speaking, and thus early enabling 
them to reap the fruit of their study, must convince them of the 
practical utility of this important part of speech, and induce 
them to bestow on it the attention which it claims. It cannot 
fail also to interest them ; for it gratifies their love of novelty ; 
it enables a teacher to present to them ever-varying ideas by 
means of the infinite modifications which the verbs can be made 
to undergo, and by the incessant introduction of new words. 
It is favourable to the principle of repetition, so important in 
instruction ; because words already known, which if repeated by 
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themselves would produce weariness, become interesting when 
variously combined for the expression of thought This repeti- 
tion of the same words, uttered in imitation of the teacher and 
subject to his correction, tends also to render their pronunciation 
natural and habitual. 

Not only does the exercise in phrase-making introduce a 
learner to the art of speaking, and afford him every facility for 
improvement when with his teacher, but it is equally useful as a 
means of self-instruction. The practice of forming variations on 
the phraseology of standard popular works would enable a pro- 
ficient to keep up and even extend his power of direct expression 
in the foreign idiom, in the absence of a teacher or of persons 
with whom he can converse. This exercise occasionally attended 
to, conjointly with mental reading, would secure, to the latest 
period of life, the practical knowledge once acquired of a foreign 
language. 

The practice of phrase-making may be as profitable in public 
as in private instruction : not a moment is lost to any member 
of a well-disciplined class. Each question, although addressed 
to only one person at a time, is listened to with interest by all 
those who are desirous of improvement ; because the answer 
to it not having been previously committed to memory, they 
may all silently compete in the solution with those who are 
questioned by the instructor. Should even some of the class not 
endeavour mentally to construct the phrases proposed to others, 
still they would derive profit by hearing them formed, as the 
opportunity is afibrded them of exercising their imitative powers 
in circumstances resembling those under which a child acquires 
the maternal idiom. They not only learn these various expres- 
sions similarly constructed, but, under the forefe of example, 
acquire the art of forming others by analogy. 

Interesting, however, as the exercise may be, it would, if 
continued long, fatigue the attention, particularly at an early 
stage of learning when mental effort is required. At the first 
symptoms of weariness, therefore, it should be stopped and 
made to alternate with its counterpart, — practice in hearing ; 
for, in these two exercises, the occupation of master and pupil, 
when together, should chiefly consist. 

The better to secure the continual attention of aU the members 
of a large class, the professor should not examine them in any 
fixed order ; he should occasionally call upon individuals out 
of what may appear to be their turn. Among other means of 
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correcting the listlessness of young learners, we would suggest 
a practice adopted in some schools'on the continent. It consists 
in having the names of the pupils written on separate cards 
which the teacher holds. Having mixed these, he reads from 
the foreign text the phrases to be translated into the native 
tongue, or forms the expressions in the native which are to be 
turned into the foreign ; he then successively, in the order of 
the cards, calls upon the learners to answer. As often as all the 
members of the class have answered, or oftener, if the professor 
thinks proper, the cards are mixed again ; and thus they are 
questioned in a different order. In this manner all the learners, 
being in constant expectation of being called, attend to every 
question. 
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CHAPTER II. 

— * — 

MNEMONIC EXERCISES. 

Sect. I.— OF DIALOGUES. 

Of all mnemonic exercises, dialogues are perhaps the least 
useful : they not only fail to cultivate the judgment, but are 
even inadequate to the wants of conversation However exten- 
sive each dialogue, and however numerous those which the 
learner has committed to memory, they can convey but a very 
limited circle of ideas, beyond which he loses all power of 
expression ; because, unexercised in forming phrases analogous to 
those which they contain, he cannot, when conversing, modify 
the words, change their order, or substitute one term for another, 
so as to make them supply the incidental wants of social 
intercourse. We learn to speak, not by repeating, but by 
forming phrases. 

The case of a person teaming dialogues is somewhat similar to 
that which, in a well-known story, is told of a man in the service 
of Frederick the Great. Whenever this monarch perceived a 
new soldier in his guards, he never faded to ask him these 
three questions. How old are you 1 How long have you been in 
my service 1 Do you regularly receive your pay and i-atious ? 
A Frenchman, about twenty-two years old, who did not know a 
word of German, had just been admitted into that corps ; and, 
aware of the three questions which would be put to him by the 
King, had learned by rote three appropriate answers in the usual 
order of the questions. Shortly after, Frederick, reviewing his 
guards, remarked this soldier and did not fail to address him ; 
but unfortunately he on this occasion changed the order of his 
questions, and began by the second : “ How long have you been 
in my service 1 ” “ Please your Majesty, twenty-two years.” 
The King surprised at an answer which accorded so little with 
the youthful appearance of the soldier, asked, “ How old are you 
then 1 ” — “ Three months, sire,” — “ I fear,” added Frederick, with. 
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astonishment, “ one of us has lost his senses.” — “ Both exactly,” 
unhesitatingly replied the young man, who took these last words 
of the King for the third question. 

The mnemonic process of dialogues is not less pernicious to 
the understanding of a learner, than to his improvement in the 
language: he is made the tame repeater ’of another’s ideas, 
instead of being. called upon to express his own. His power of 
conversing is regulated by the whim and peculiar notions of the 
compiler ; it is dependent on the recollection of dialogues, the 
greater number of which are deficient in the words and subjects 
which actually occur in society. 

It is obvious that the arts of speaking and writing depend not 
so much on the recollection of a large number of ready-made 
sentences, as on a command of useful words and the power of 
arranging them spontaneously into expressions suited to the 
ever-changing circumstances of social intercourse. These arts 
depend more on judgment than on memory. Analogy, the power 
through the instrumentality of which they are acquired, is, 
therefore, in the expression of thought, more effective than 
mere recollection of phraseology : its acquisitions are without 
bounds ; those of memory are extremely limited in their 
application. 

No two games of chess or of whist, perhaps, were ever played 
throughout perfectly alike. It would be absurd to suppose that 
conversation, composed of infinitely more elements than either, 
should, in the different situatiops of social life, present exactly 
the same words and the same combinations. In apparently 
similar situations, there are numberless circumstances which 
militate against the recurrence of the same facts or ideas. How 
can it be supposed that a dialogue, for example, between a lady 
and a milliner — written most likely by a person little conversant 
with female attire — could serve as a model of conversation 
between all ladies and all milliners, despite the changes of 
fashion, and whatever be the season of the year, the dispositions, 
ages, wants, habits, taste, wealth of the parties, and innumerable 
other circumstances ? Very little, indeed, of the trash which 
fills the generality of phrase-hooks could find its place in 
practical life. The hundreds of dialogues which young martyrs 
are forced to learn by rote never enable them to speak on any 
subject. They teach them to repeat, not to converse. However, 
those who are so tormented are generally spared the trouble of 
trying if the dialogues they learn can be adapted to any parti- 
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cular case ; for they completely forget them long before they 
have occasion to turn them to account. 

The foreign dramas which tyros are sometimes made to 
commit to memory and perform at yearly examinations in public 
schools, may be viewed in the same light as dialogues. They 
possess the same defects and some evil tendencies besides 
they foster in young people an inordinate taste for theatricals, 
excite love of display, and, worse than all, make them parties to 
an imposition on their parents. These mnemonic exhibitions 
may, by a show of elocution, draw public favour to the establish- 
ments ; but they are, by no means, profitable to the young 
performers. Could, we ask of every reflecting person, could the 
ability to repeat a scene, nay, the whole of Shakspeare’s plays, 
impart to a foreigner the power of conversing in English on the 
most ordinary topics of every-day life ? The art of reciting or of 
quoting and the art of speaking are completely distinct. 

If dialogues or dramatic compositions could teach to speak 
with ease or correctness, actors, who spend their lives in learning 
and reciting the best of them, should have greatly the advantage 
over other people in conversation and in public speaking ; but 
we are not aware that they enjoy any superiority in these 
respects. If they excel other men, it can only be in the power 
of committing to memory and the art of reciting passages of 
authors. We allude here to the generality of actors ; for it must 
be admitted that there are in the profession a few highly gifted 
individuals who, having received a liberal education, and being, 
as gentlemen and scholars, admitted to the first circles, have the 
same means as other educated persons of acquiring the capability 
of expressing themselves with correctness and elegance. 


Sect. II.— THE ADOPTION OF DIALOGUES ACCOUNTED FOR. 

« 

That the truth of the foregoing remarks has been overlooked 
in the teaching of living languages, that the senseless dialogue- 
learning has prevailed, and will probably long prevail, cannot 
be wondered at, when we reflect that the great majority of 
English persons who teach a foreign language, not knowing 
it perfectly, must find it safer and more convenient to have 
recourse to ready-made phrases, than to venture on an extem- 
pore exercise which may bring them into difficulties. As to 
foreigners who, in their teaching novitiate, are unacquainted 
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with the language of their pupils, they cannot follow the process 
of phraseology, which demands great command of that language. 
Dialogues, on the contrary, presenting corresponding phrases in 
the two idioms, and thus supplying their deficiency, must be to 
them a ready means of commencing the work of tuition ; they 
resort to them the more willingly as the juxta-position of these 
phrases acquaints them with those which they ignore, while 
their pupils are attempting to learn the others. Persevering 
for some time in this practice, confirms them in a routine of 
teaching which, by force of habit, renders the adoption of 
another course every day more difficult. Few people are either 
able, or willing, to abandon a beaten track, in order to explore 
unknown grounds and try experiments in education. If, how- 
ever, the teaching of foreign languages were attended, as it 
ought to be, with respect and profit, things would be otherwise ; 
many would prepare for it at home before undertaking it 
abroad. 

In condemnation of the injudicious practice of dialogue- 
learning, we will again advert to the fallacies on which it rests, 
by recording the words of an eminent grammarian. Chambaud 
has thus accounted for the introduction of French vocabularies 
and dialogues into schools : “ The geneiality of people,” he says, 
“ being incapable of reflecting duly on the nature of a language 
and the faculties of the human mind, have hardly put their 
children to the study of the French language, but they expect 
them to speak it ; and, in case they do not, they never fail 
to tax the master either with incapacity or neglect of his 
business. 

“ The masters, on the other hand, being at a loss how to 
satisfy these unreasonable expectations, and not knowing what 
to contrive for forwarding their boys, presently begin by making 
them learn words, dialogues, and phrases ; and labour hard to 
beat into their heads as many common sentences as they can, 
pretty nearly after the same manner as parrots are taught ; and 
the absurdity is even carried so far in some schools, as to confine 
the poor boys, under all sorts of penalties and punishments, 
to the talking nothing else but French ; the consequence of 
which is, they acquire the knack of talking a gibberish which 
nobody can make anything of. The ignorant parents, charmed, 
however, with the show tlieir children make of their learning, 
think them great proficients in the French tongue.” * 

• French Grammar, PrcUKse. 
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These remarks of Chambaud, although of old date, are 
applicable at the present day. But we go farther and maintain 
that French cannot be the language of any establishment in 
which the instnictors and the majority of boarders are not 
French, or do not use the idiom as their own. It is quite pre- 
posterous to suppose that young persons unacquainted with a 
language will at all converse in it, when not under the eyes of 
their instructors. Parents would do well to pause ere they 
give implicit credit to public advertisements announcing that 
“ French is the language of the school.” Boys and girls in the 
school-room must be silent, if they have lessons to prepare or 
instruction to receive from their teachers ; and, when at their 
sports, can it be supposed that they will prefer a language very 
imperfectly known to one which is familiar to them 1 

Whether in schools or in families, young learners should not 
be ui’ged to speak a foreign language among themselves, when, 
as yet, they know it but very imperfectly ; it would only reduce 
them to silence and impede the development of their minds. It 
would tend to inspire them with dislike for the study of that 
language and, what is worse, would inflict on them the necessity 
of practising fraud ; because, in the absence of those who impose 
the task, they would most proliably resort to their own 
language. Were they even to submit to so injudicious a practice, 
the barbarous jai-gon talked among themselves would give them 
bad habits of phraseology and pronunciation, of which they 
would afterwards find it difficult to divest themselves. 


Sect. III.— OF MNEMONIC LESSONS. 

The practice sometimes adopted of making children commit to 
memory portions of standard works as a preparation for sj>eaking 
a foreign language, is more inconsistent with the end proposed, 
and more absurd, perhaps, than the learning of dialogues. It is, 
in fact, a mental operation altogether different from the act of 
expressing one’s own thoughts : speaking consists in associating 
words with the ideas as they arise in the mind, whereas learning 
by rote consists merely in associating words with each other on 
the principle of local contiguity : incessant change of words and 
phraseology characterises the one ; immutability of form and • 
order is the essence of the other. In speaking, the attention is 
intent chiefly on ideas ; in repeating, it is intent only on words ; 
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in the former the words are subsequent to the ideas, in the latte^ 
the ideas are subsequent to the words — very often they are not 
taken into consideration at all ; — there is nothing so common 
with children as to repeat what they do not in the least under- 
stand. 

The practice of committing to memory passages of foreign 
authors at an early period of the study necessaidly fosters a 
most defective pronunciation ; for, in learning by rote, the child 
usually utters the words as rapidly as he csm, to connect them in 
his mind by the accidental association of order and place. He 
thus muttei-s the same passage over and over, until it is mechani- 
cally retained ; and, in this careless utterance, ignorant as he is 
of the foreign sounds, every syllable becomes an error, and every 
error is repeated until confirmed into inveterate habit. J. J. 
Bousseau condemns the practice even in the native tongue : what 
must be its consequences in a language of which the sound of 
every syllable is unknown to the learner ? 

Memory cannot be exercised and improved generally : learning 
pieces of prose or poetry by rote increases, it is true, its power, 
but it does so within certain limits, and in a manner incon- 
sistent with the future wants of the learners, as has been 
explained in reference to the learning of a vocabulary. (See 
Book VII. Ch. II.) It produces no other advantage but that of 
imparting facility in committing to memory other pieces of prose 
or poetry. It would not enable a person to remember better the 
subject of what he reads and hears, or the practical details of 
business in active life ; it cannot, in fact, be of any service except 
to one destined to be an actor, or more anxious to parrot dis- 
courses in public assemblies than to deliver them extempore. 

Jacotot falls into a most unaccountable error in his system of 
“Universal Teaching,” founded on mnemonic repetition. He 
unhesitatingly attributes to it the effects which exclusively belong 
to reflection and Judgment; and this confusion of ideas consti- 
tutes the radical error of his method. The principles fi’om which 
he starts may be good, although we doubt the correctness of some 
of them, but the extreme to which he carries their application 
destroys the benefit that might be expected from them. * 

Constantly repeating the same thing, as he recommends, pro- 
duces no other effect than to make the recitation easier and more 

• The fundamental principles of Jacotot's system are these four; — AU intelUcla 
are equal; Learn something thoroughly and refer everything else to il;‘ Allis in all; 
We can teach what we know not. 
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rapid ! but this facility and rapidity are obstacles to the exercise 
of judgment. The power of reflection loses all command over 
words and actions rendered habitual by repetition. “ External 
movements,” says Deg4rando, “thus converted into habit by 
frequent repetition, are no longer confined to rapid obedience of 
our will ; they anticipate it — they are even reproduced in spite 
of it.”* The child who repeats by rote would find it a diflBcult 
matter to arrest his attention on the particulars of what he has 
committed to memory; and, consequently, this exercise leaves 
on the mind no information available for conversation. The task 
becomes still more irksome and prejudicial when, in conformity 
with Jacotot's suggestions, it is imposed on learners before they 
know the meaning and pronunciation of what they commit to 
memory. 

Learning passages from Latin authors, as is often done, with a 
view to cultivate the taste, is not an efficient means of opening 
the mind to a perception of classical beauties. When the.se 
have been explained to a student, his committing them to memory 
cannot make him more conscious of their existence ; whilst the 
frequent repetition required for learning any passage must blunt 
his feelings respecting the excellencies which it contains. More- 
over, should it not have this efi'ect, it is obvious that a few 
extracts, however well retained or delivered, ai-e utterly inade- 
quate to impart extensive and critical acquaintance with the 
merit of the great writers. Such a practice only serves to indulge 
plagiarism and a taste for Latin quotations. 

These exercises of memory are far more interesting, and have 
a more useful tendency in the native than in a foreign language ; 
for the students, entering then more fully into the spirit of the 
select pieces they learn, may, by frequent delivery, appropriate 
the moral sentiments and literary beauties which they contain. 
The recitation of them is also an efficient means of practising 
elocution, and may be introduced among friends as a social and 
intellectual recreation. But selections from foreign authors, with 
the exception of those intended for practising pronunciation, are, 
in general, unavailable as mnemonic acquisitions, and unprofit- 
able as means of mental discipline. 

It is a great error to believe that young people are well 
informed, because their memory has been much exercised. Let 
us keep in mind these words of Montaigne, “ To know by heart 
is not knowing.” “ He who knows only by heart,” says Condillac, * 

• Du Dsr/tctimnemant Moral. 
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“ l?.nows, as it were, nothing ; and what he forgets he cannot find 
again.”* “ Whoever falls into that practice,” says also Cobbett, 
“ soon begins to esteem the powers of memory more than those 
of reason; and the former are despicable indeed when compared 
with the latter.” t The practice of making young persons mere 
reciting machines has been reprobated by many ; among others 
by Locke, J. J. Rousseau, and, above all, by the celebrated 
philanthropists, Pestalozzi and Fellenberg. The pupils of these 
two eminent men were exercised in a manner nearly similar to 
what we have endeavoured to explain. “ That only,” says 
Fellenberg, “which a man produces by combining the materials 
presented to him, or which he, to a certain degree, reproduces in 
his imagination until it becomes a part of his own train of 
thought, can be considered as a real acquisition, or can contribute 
satisfactorily to the development of his mind.”! 

Memory acts undoubtedly an important part in the acquisition 
of languages ; it is not therefore the use of this faculty which 
we condemn, but its abuse, and the inaction in which the other 
faculties are allowed to remain. The great end of instruction in 
youth ought to be that harmony of the intellectual powers 
which results from their equal cultivation, and which alone 
constitutes intellectual perfection. 


Sect. IV.— MECHANICAL AND INTELLECTUAL MEMORY. 

In repeating dialogues or selections from books, a child usually 
loses sight of the subject and only attends to the words. These, 
by force of repetition, are remembered in their ord^r of succes- 
sion, so that each word mechanically suggests that which is 
contiguous to it, and they are, at last, recited one after another, 
in an unvaried tone, and with the unconsciousness of old habit. 
Recollection of the words is assisted, not by the ideas which 
they convey, but by their local contiguity and by the place they 
occupy in the page which is, as it were, opened before the mind, 
when a learner is reciting his lesson. Should anything occur to 
interrupt him, he cannot resume, but must begin the whole 
again ; and what proves that the reciter only connects sounds is, 
that each time the memory fails he mechanically repeats the 
word at which he stopped as a clue to the following. Lessons 

• Orammaire Disc. Prilim. t A Grammar of Ok English Language. 

^ Amer, Ann. of Edncation. 
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thiis irrationally learned are the bane of instruction. Besides 
the waste of a considerable portion of time devoted to learning 
and saying them, they are a cause of weariness and punishment, 
which cannot but create aversion for study, and blunt the moral 
feeling and the noble desire of knowledge. 

The confusion of ideas which the foreign expressions present 
to a beginner, and the difficulty which he experiences in con- 
necting them in his mind, must greatly impede his recollection 
of the phraseology. If a link is lost there is no association of 
ideas, no logical connection, by which the chain may be formed 
again. A series of expressions thus learned cannot be depended 
upon for any particular application, as they are not imder the 
control of the individual. 

Such lessons afford another proof of a fact which has already 
been stated, that the power of recollecting information is not 
always in proportion to the trouble taken in acquiring it ; for 
no school-task is, perhaps, more troublesome than learning by 
heart lists of words or passages of books, and, yet, none is more 
easily forgotten. The reason is that this mnemonic exercise is a 
mere mechanical action of the tongue, which rej)eats words 
without any participation of the understanding. 

This mechanical memory, or power of retaining words in 
given order, rests only on accidental association, and is of little 
use in after-life, although a means of success at school : it is 
often found associated with great deficiency in judgment. But 
intellectual memory, — that which is founded on the connection 
of ideas, on analogies and resemblances, on associations of cause 
and effect, of premisses and consequences, and which derives its 
efficiency from reasoning, — acts an important part in the forma- 
tion of intellectual character, and bears on all the practical 
business of life. It is brought into activity in the study of a 
language by the analogical process of phrase-making, as also by 
narrating facts and describing things seen as well as heard or 
read of. These intellectual exercises furnish the mind with 
ideas and, consequently, with words ; for the ideas cannot be 
learned independently of the words by which they are ex- 
pressed ; whereas words are often learned without ideas. We 
will, in the following Chapter, suggest further means of 
exercising this species of memory. 

Intellectual memory can be applied to the learning of select 
pieces in a foreign language only when that language is fully 
understood, and its beauties of style appreciated ; for the ideas 
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being then clearly apprehended and well engraved on the mind, 
their expressions will easily be recalled. But the practice of 
learning passages from books at an early period of the study 
does not, as already remarked, render literary beauties more . 
obvious : nothing but the assiduous reading and analysing of a 
whole work can make us conversant with its style, and enable 
us to appreciate its merit ; nor does this mnemonic exercise, any 
more than the practice of learning lists of words or dialogues, 
bring into action the higher sort of memory ; it therefore has 
nothing to recommend it. Under the influence of this parroting 
process, every faculty of the chUd, save memory, remains dor- 
mant ; every qualification of the teacher, save patience, remains 
useless : — the mode of action of each is merely mechanical, and 
consequently equally irksome to both. 

We should consider that instruction has not for its object to 
afibrd young persons an opportunity of making momentary 
display of their recollective powers, but to leave in their minds 
profound impressions which may hereafter be recalled and 
applied as circumstances require. 

Nor is exclusively repeating the ideas of others conducive to 
what alone is desirable, namely, the expression of one’s own. 
On this point the art of the performer in language differs mate- 
rially from that of the performer in music or dramatic recitation. 
Musical or theatrical men may well be satisfied with perfonning 
the compositions of others ; but, if we wish to speak or write, we 
must perform our own. All the efforts of the master and the 
pupil should tend towards this. 

Had children been taught not merely to repeat words, but to 
foim sentences expressive of their own thoughts, and to convey 
in connected discourse the ideas which they have acquired from 
books, from conversation, or from experience, they would enjoy 
the fruit of their studies and application, — they would converse 
in the foreign language. Timidity and bashfolness are not often, 
as the deceived parent is too apt to believe, the cause of his 
child’s silence when addressed in that language ; they are only 
screens for his inability to speak : and how, indeed, can he be 
anything but timid and bashful when desired to do that in 
which he has never been instructed ! 
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Sect. V.— OF DIALOGUES, COLLECTIONS OF IDIOMS, AND STANDARD 
WORKS, AS AUXILIARIES IN THE EXERCISE OF PHRASE-.MAKING. 

We must not be understood to reject dialogues and collections 
of idioms altogether. What we condemn are the utter neglect 
of the analogical principle, and the mechanical operation of 
repeating verbatim a set of phrases that may never be wanted 
in the form given them by the compiler, and which are commonly 
forgotten as soon as learned. 

Collections of dialogues or of idiomatic and colloquial phrases 
may be resorted to as soon as, by previous acquaintance with 
the pronunciation of the foreign language and the conjugation of 
verbs, learners ai’e prepared for promiscuous exercise in speaking. 
They present, in a condensed form, numerous expressions which, 
from the homeliness of the ideas conveyed, or the familiarity of 
the occuiTences referred to, cannot, for the most part, be met 
with in either imaginative or didactic standard works. They 
will prove useful to those who learn by themselves, and will also 
enable a teacher readily to exercise his advanced pujnls in the 
most familiar topics of conversation, or in the difficulties of 
grammatical and idiomatic structure. They may be employed, 
especially, by instructors who have not equal command of the 
foreign and the native tongues ; for such persons would be in- 
capable of going through the exercise of extemporaneous 
phraseology, which requires thorough knowledge of both lan- 
guages. But whoever makes use of these compilations should 
bear in mind that, as the idioms or any other expressions which 
they contain assume in practice an infinite variety of modifica- 
tions, they can be of no avail to a learner unless he understand 
them in all their diversities, whether written or spoken, and 
unless he possess the power of adapting them by analogy to the 
various situations of social intercourse. He ought then to 
prepare for their future application to the varied circumstances 
of conversation, by considering them only as models from which 
to make phraseological variations, either with his instructor or 
by himself, according as ho is a beginner or a proficient. 

In mentioning collections of phrases which may serve for 
practice in speaking, we have designedly omitted proverbs, 
although they have often been collected for the use of learners ; 
because, not admitting of variations in their form, they cannot 
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enter into the phriise-maklng exercise. Proverbs and old sayings 
should not be confounded with idioms, which, in general, are 
susceptible of modification : they are pithy and, for the most 
part, trivial metaphors, which can be used only as quotations. 
It is, besides, injudicious to impose them as tasks on young 
people ; for, appropriate as they may be in the mouths of un- 
educated philosophers, their familiarity would often shock, if 
introduced in polite society. As for those who prize this minor 
branch of literature, they can easily become skilful in the use of 
proverbs by simply committing them to memory ; and if the 
sentiments which they convey, or their modes of expression, be 
not vulgar, they will foim a Useful acquisition ; for though these 
memorials of national manners and feelings are no longer orna- 
ments of conversation, they have not ceased to be treasures of 
thought. In Spain and in Italy they frequently possess a degree 
of pleasing poignancy and elegance, which perhaps render them 
less objectionable than in the other countries of Europe. It is 
obvious that we do not here allude to the proverbial expressions, 
maxims of wisdom, and aphorisms taken from the Scriptures 
or the classics : these, although unexceptionable among well- 
informed persons, are of too high an order to be introduced with 
strict propriety in familiar intercourse. 

Any standard work in the foreign language may be used for 
exercising learners in phrase-making ; it will, besides, offer more 
correct and elegant expressions for practice than the great ma- 
jority of phrase-books. The instructor, when reading to accustom 
his pupils to the spoken language, occasionally stops and selects 
expressions with the forms of which he desires to familiarise 
them ; or he takes an approved author with the exclusive purpose 
of exercising them in phrase-making. Having brought to their 
notice the peculiarity of structure which ch<aracterises the phrase 
he has selected, he makes them translate and re-translate it 
alternately, as we suggested in reference to Latin, when explaining 
the exercises in hearing. (See Book ix., Cliap. i.. Sect, in.) He 
then proposes a variety of English sentences, variations of the 
one just heard, which, being successively translated into the 
foreign language by the different members of the class, produce 
a series of analogous expressions which illustrate the particular 
form of the model-phrase. With learners as yet unskilled in 
this practice, he at first reduces the expression to its simplest 
form, and gradually introduces various changes in the persona, 
tenses, moods, and forms of the verbs ; he substitutes or adds 
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various words which show its application to diverse circumstances 
of colloquial intercourse, being, at the same time, careful to pre- 
serve, through all the transformations, the idiomatic construction 
of the original expression. He multiplies the variations of each 
model-phrase in proportion to the usefulness of the idea which 
it conveys, or to the difficulty of its structure. In this way the 
phraseology of the foreign text is diversified indefinitely, and 
affords an exhaustless source of practice in speaking. A self- 
instructing learner may, as already suggested, derive considerable 
advantage from thus clothing his own ideas in the words of a 
standard author. 

Any well written work may be used for this exercise ; but the 
best calculated for tliis object is that which, by the popularity of 
its topics and the idiomatic turn of its style, furnishes the most 
useful materials for conversation. 

For a class, the motlel-phrases may be written on a black 
board in view of the learners, who can thus the more easily 
follow the explanations of the professor, and construct similar 
phrases, at the same time that their memory is assisted by 
associating the orthography with the pronunciation. All the 
variations which are successively introduced may be tested by 
comparison with the model expression on the board ; and their 
analogy being thus rendered more obvious, greater facility is 
afforded for construction. A professor, desirous of forwarding 
his pupils in grammatical analysis, can also use this means of 
exercising them in parsing the expressions submitted to their 
investigation. The black board will be found useful, whenever 
ocular demonstration may be required ; for instruction is better 
secured when conveyed to the mind through the senses of seeing 
and hearing at the same time. 

Ollendorff’s “ New Method,” consisting of phrases formed on 
the principles of imitation and analogy, may, indeed, assist in in- 
troducing learners to the arts of speaking and writing the foreign 
language ; but its phraseology demands considerable modification 
to make it applicable to general conversation. The tiresome 
repetition of the same phrases and the perpetual succession of 
homely questions and answers, diffuse throughout the exercises 
a monotony and triviality of expression, little calculated to 
interest, or to impart extensive command of the language. 
There is no teacher or adult learner who could Dot, with the 
phraseology of any popidar standard work as a model, form 
more diversified, more useful, and more select phrases, than 
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those which fill the first volume of this cumbrous and expensive 
compilation. 

Jacotot and his followers attempt to initiate learners into the 
speaking of a foreign language by asking them questions on the 
subject of the book they learn by rote ; but the process of cate- 
chising young persons in various passages of one author, so as, 
in some sort, to compel them to use in their answers his very 
words, requires, on the port of a teacher, some preparation and a 
degree of attention and skill within the compass of very few. 
Besides, this exercise, for the greater part, elicits from learners 
only the mechanical repetition of words and phrases ; it confines 
them to a very limited number of subjects ; does not provide 
an extensive phraseology, nor even afibrd opportunity to prac- 
tise the interrogative form ; in short, this method, like phrase- 
books and dialogues, taxes the memory of learners without 
calling into action their own powers of analogy and invention. 
Tarver and Le Vert are, in this country, the only authors in 
whose works we have seen direct allusion to the phrase-making 
exercise ; however, although their methods are more compre- 
hensive than those of Jacotot, Ollendorff, Hamilton, Dufief, 
Porquet, and many othei:8, set forth with ridiculous pretensions, 
they fail equally by deficiency in devising means of advancement 
in the higher departments of the study, and, especially, in the 
power of directly associating ideas with words— of thinking in a 
foreign language. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

NAEKATION AND CONVERSATION. 

Sect. I.— INTERCOURSE BETWEEN TEACHER AND PUPIL MOST 
FAVOURABLE TO THE PRACTICE OF SPEAKING. 

When the extempore formation of sentences has become of easy 
execution, and when the language, written or spoken, is perfectly 
understood, the learner may begin to converse in the foreign 
tongue : this he will easily do, if he be much in the society of his 
instructor, or of a friend who speaks that language. 

The union of these two characters in one individual would 
greatly forward the learner’s progress in conversation. It is 
therefore, advisable that a professor of languages should, in his 
intercourse with his pupils, preserve a degree of intimacy, 
gentleness, and indulgence, without detracting fi'om his autho- 
rity : he should be conversable rather than dictatorial, and 
should have, at all times, a pleasing manner, cheerful counte- 
nance, and familiar delivery. U nrelieved gravity, by intimidating 
his pupils, would repel their confidence and be an obstacle to 
freedom of communication. 

Learners, on their part, shoidd not hesitate to question their 
teacher on all doubtful points, or communicate with him on 
every thing which may interest them ; they should consider him 
a friend as well as a master ; they should repose in him the 
most implicit confidence, and, withal, show him that deference 
and respect which his high office claims. 

From the unjust depreciation of the teacher’s services in this 
country, he is sometimes denied that courtesy to which, as a 
gentleman, he is entitled. This observation more particularly 
applies to parents and adult learners in the opulent class of 
society. A learner, whatever be his^ rank, should be free 
from that unbecoming pride which too often prompts the 
wealthy man to look down upon any person whom he pays. 
What social intercourse can exist between a disdainful pupil 
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and a sensitive instructor? While the one displays the self- 
conceit of a narrow mind^which renders his every look, his 
every action offensive, the other, especially if he be a man of 
education, suffering from wounded feelings, must be incapable of 
exerting his conversational powers to the greatest advantage of 
his pupil. Those who do not condescend to acknowledge their 
instnictors as friends, and: to talk more freely and familiarly 
with them than they would with mechanics, cannot expect to 
make much progress in the social talent of conversation in the 
foreign language ; and those who wish to possess this valuable 
acquirement, should select for their teachers only such persons 
as they ciui associate with, and as are entitled to esteem and 
respect. 

The professor, on his part, ought to encourage his pupils 
constantly to draw from memory and bring into use the stores 
they have laid up. When thus induced to apply to the expression 
of thought the materials of language which they possess, they 
make an effort that gives new energy to their memory and 
judgment. The best way to comprehend and remember what is 
learned, is, to be compelled to apply it. 

An adult, we doubt not, will make the effort necessary to keep 
up a conversation ; but a child, although talkative enough in his 
native idiom, and with his immediate friends, cannot have the 
same readiness in a strange language, particularly if he is of a 
timid disposition and stands in awe of his teacher. On the 
other hand, the instructor must guard against taking advantage 
of his superiority in point of language, to engross the conversa- 
tion to the prejudice of his pupil, who, at an advanced stage of 
the study, requires to speak as well as to listen. 


Sect. II.— NARRATION AS AN EXERCISE IN SPEAKING. 

The exercise which appears best calculated for initiating a 
student into the direct and connected expression of thought in a 
foreign language, is that of narrating in it tales, anecdotes, or 
historical facts, previously studied with this intention. He 
should take his first narratives from works written in that 
language, read them several times mentally, and then deliver them 
while the words and phraseology are yet fresh in his recollection, 
with the ideas they convey and with which they are associated 
in his mind. In proportion as he advances in the language 
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fewer readings will suffice to fix both in his memory, until one 
reading is enough ; he may gradually increase the interval 
between reading a passage and delivering it ; — so regulating as 
to prevent verbal recollection of the whole original. 

The narrative exercise goes one step beyond that of phrase- 
making, in which the learner fonned unconnected sentences. In 
phrase-making the ideas were given to him ; in narration he 
provides both the ideas and the expressions. In the one he 
translated into the foreign language the vernacular sentences 
given him by the professor ; in the other he transfuses his own 
ideas directly intp the foreign language. 

As the learner acquires skill in this exercise he should, in 
preparing a narrative, attach himself to the ideas rather than to 
the mamier in which they are conveyed, and to the connection 
of incidents rather than to the order in which the words succeed 
each other in the book. Once in possession of his subject, he 
should endeavour to bring into use the materials which he has 
previously collected by extensive reading, and should avail 
himself of the expressions of the foreign writer, when they come 
without efibrt, — when they, as it were, force themselves upon 
his recollection as the direct expression of his ideas ; thus will 
he be led to speak his thoughts, that is, to think in the foreign 
language. However, it cannot be expected that this will be 
fully accomplished at once : the native expressions will naturally 
present themselves to the mind of the narrator as he endeavours 
to recollect the ideas and incidents ; but, if he guard against 
translating the story when he reads it, he will find that they 
will not long intrude on his delivery. 

In the beginning the learner will naturally condense the 
matter and confine himself to a few incidents ; for the powers 
of the mind being engaged in considering the words and their 
syntactical arrangement, he will be unable to attend to a com- 
plicated story ; but, as practice gives him greater command of 
expression, he gradually acquires the capability of attending to 
details, and consequently may undertake longer narratives. 
The minuteness of the particulars into which he enters will be 
the measure of his progress in this exercise. Whatever be his 
facility of recollection, he should, at any time, avoid servile 
imitation of the original text, — his object being to relate, not 
to recite. The less he depends on the words of the book, the 
nearer does his narration approach to extempore speaking. 
It will advance one step nearer to this point if he takes his 
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subject from a text in the vernacular, or any other idiom with 
which he is acquainted ; but works written in the language 
which he studies are at all times preferable, as presenting 
models of style, and affording him the means of adding to his 
stock of words and phraseology in that language. 

In a class the learners may all prepare the same narrative, 
and each in turn deliver some portion of it. Should they be 
sufficiently advanced in the language to enter upon this exercise, 
and yet feel diffident, they ought to select subjects for narration 
which are familiar to their instructor, thereby enabling him to 
aid their recollection ; the initiatory books recommended for 
reading (see Book viii. Chap, i.) would supply them. The professor, 
by skilfully catechising them respecting the characters and 
incidents of the story through the medium of the foreign 
language itself, would, in a colloquial way, elicit from them the 
whole matter. If the pupils would avoid monosyllabic answers, 
and employ, as much as possible, the words contained in their 
instructor’s questions and observations, they would, by imitation 
and analogy, soon acquire facility of expression and confidence 
sufficient to speak more at length. 

Some progress having been effected in the simple narrating 
exercise, the learners may mingle with the narrative observa- 
tions of their own, conveyed in the foreign idiom. If judiciously 
assisted and encouraged in these manifestations of their reflective 
powers, they will be gradually led to comment at length on the 
subject and language of the books which they are reading. This 
will not only improve their power of expression, but, by 
affording them opportunity to hear the opinions of their in- 
structor on the higher branches of literature, will cultivate their 
judgment and taste res{)ecting the merit of foreign works. 
Conversing with well-informed persons on the subject of one’s 
own reading leads to the removal of doubts and misconceptions, 
while it fixes in the mind the knowledge acquired and the 
phraseology of the author. 

When students understand the spioken language, and no 
longer require to prepare for narration, the professor may desire 
them to nanate a story after they have heard him read or 
relate it in the foreign language, or he may, in an advanced 
class, make some of the learners read aloud ; and when as much 
has been read as can be easily recollected, he should call on one 
of the hearera to narrate so far. These brief suggestions may 
suffice, as we have already adverted to this mode of securing the 
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attention of a class, and to the advantages arising from this 
alternation of exercises. The professor should have for this 
object a collection of interesting anecdotes or historical facts. 
The literature of every country in Europe abounds in compilations 
of this kind. 

It is particularly at this stage of the learner’s progress that 
the concurrent reading of standard works and hearing them 
read assume ail their importance as means of collecting vocables 
and forms of speech : the practice of narrating and conversing 
in the foreign language must be facilitated by the fresh and 
repeated impressions left on the mind from each day’s reading 
and hearing. The habit also of directly associating, by mental 
reading and mental audition, the ideas with the foreign words, 
contributes, with the frequency of narration and conversation, 
in securing the power of thinking in the foreign language. 


Sect. III.— ADVANTAGES OF THE NARRATING EXERCISE. 

The practice of narration is, in the foreign as well as in the 
native tongue, an excellent preparation for extemporaneous 
speaking, and not less useful for unfolding the mental powers 
than necessary for social purposes. It yields in importance to 
no other exercise: it calls into action memory as well as judg- 
ment, by fixing attention not only on the language, but on the 
connected facts of the narrative, portraits of characters, and 
descriptions of places. It cultivates the imaginative and in- 
ventive powers, by furnishing opportunities of substituting 
incidents necessary to the connection of the story for those 
which may have been forgotten. It fosters that self-confidence 
and presence of mind without which words and ideas are 
unavailing for the purpose of public speaking : he who possesses 
confidence and strength of nerve sufficient to speak for some 
time in a foreign language, especially before a large class, will 
certainly find no difficulty in doing the same in his own 
language. 

As we have seen, reading to learners presents, in the be- 
ginning, many advantages over conversing with them, so at an 
advanced stage of their progress in speaking, relating stories is 
preferable to conversation ; it affords the means of connecting 
ideas, and discoursing at length ; whereas in conversation a 
learner usually confines himself to monosyllables and detached 
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phrases. An uninterrupted narration would, in equal times, 
afford more practice in speaking than conversation with the 
instructor. If a learner can speak for ten minutes together one 
day, he has overcome a difficulty and acquired a power that will 
enable him to speak with equal ease for fifteen minutes another 
day : a few such efforts will secure command of language in 
conversation. 

Narrations present also this advantage : the instructor, not 
having to supply a subject of conversation, or to reply to 
incidental observations, may direct his attention exclusively to 
the correction of his pupils’ errora. If he were, on the contrary, 
to converse with them, he would naturally attend more to the 
ideas than to their expressions or pronunciation, that he may be 
able to reply and sustain conversation. The learners, on their 
part, cannot join in serious debates until they have so completely 
mastered mental audition that they are able, while following 
their interlocutor, to think of the answer to his observations or 
arguments, and until also they have gained that degree of 
proficiency in pronunciation and phraseology which precludes 
the necessity of frequent corrections. Interruptions which turn 
attention from the subject to the language, not only annoy and 
discourage the speakers, but they render rational connected 
conversation impracticable. Goethe ascribes to similar inter- 
ruptions his want of progress in French when he was in 
Strasbourg. “ This,” he says, “ happened with me more than 
with others, as I always thought that I had to say something 
interesting, and, on the other hand, to hear something important, 
and did not wish to be always brought back merely to the 
expression.” 

Narrating is a preparation for acquiring the accomplishment 
of oral reading, because it teaches to speak ; and good speaking is 
the first step to good reading. As an exercise in pronunciation 
and discipline of the voice, it is preferable to oral reading ; for 
it associates the articulate words with their corresponding ideas 
— an indispensable requisite in speaking — whereas oral reading 
causes learners to practise the pronunciation, as we have already 
stated, inversely of what is required in the expression of thought. 
It often happens that, in reading a foreign language aloud, a 
learner is so intent on attaching the right^ sound to each syllable 
and letter that he neglects the sense : unable, consequently, to 
give the proper intonations, he acquires the habit of monotonous 
and disagreeable utterance, But, in relating, the ideas are first 
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attended to, the sounds follow as their immediate signs, and the 
voice assumes a natural tone. The exercise of oral reading in 
a foreign language directs the attention to pronunciation exclu- 
sively ; that of naiTation embraces pronunciation, intonation, and 
the whole art of speaking : the first is merely mechanical, the 
second highly intellectual. 

The story-telling exercise presents this additional advantage 
in a class, — it keeps alive the attention of all ; especially if the 
subjects of the nan*atives are interesting and if the narrators 
pronounce correctly : while one practises speaking the rest of 
the class practise the more useful art of hearing. In large 
academical establishments, emulation will be excited among the 
advanced learners of a foreign language by means of weekly 
conferences held for the purpose of conversing in it. Each 
person, being obliged to relate an anecdote or story, wiU acquire 
command of the language, and, at the same time, contribute to 
make these conferences interesting. 

O 

Narrations, the length and dilficulty of which may be increased 
proportionably to the proficiency of learners, ai'e particularly 
well ailapted to public instruction, in which it would be difficult, 
not to say impossible, to induce every member of a large class to 
join in conversation. Some would always be found, who, pos- 
sessing either more confidence or more knowledge than the 
others, would engross the attention of the teacher, to the great 
prejudice of the rest, who could feel no interest in a conversation 
in which they have no share. Should they all wish to speak, the 
few words each would have time to exchange with the teacher 
would not pei-mit them to make much progress. As to general 
conversation, young persons are' not likely to take a part in it, 
when they are as yet but very imperfectly acquainted with the 
language. Hence, in the absence of suitable exercises for prac- 
tising the arts of hearing and speaking, arises this singular 
anomaly, — the living languages, although learned for the sake of 
their usefulness as mediums of international communication, are, 
in public schools and colleges, altogether taught as if they were 
dead languages. 

Tlie suggestions we have made on the introduction of speaking 
exercises in public instruction present no difficulty in practice, 
when a class is well disciplined, or composed entirely of students 
anxious to improve, as is especially the case with adults. How- 
ever, w'hen want of time or the deficiency of the learners does 
not permit them to be much exercised in speaking, a remedy will 
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be found in the general adoption of the method prescribed for 
acquiring the power of understanding foreign languages when 
spoken ; for, if this part of the study be carefully attended to in 
every country of the civilised world, those who master it possess, 
as already noticed, the means of international communion. 


Sect. IV.-OF CONVERSING IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE.— EFFECT 
OF PRACTICE. 

After a year’s steady practice in the exercises of phrase- 
making, narration, and grammatical illustration, or even in 
much less time, if the learner is an adult and has been diligent, 
convei'sation will present no difficulty. The learner must, even 
at the risk of committing frequent mistakes, make a beginning 
as soon as he has gained familiarity with the pronunciation. He 
who defers beginning to speak a language until he knows it, com- 
mits a blunder like him who, desiring to go into the water, puts 
off doing so until he knows how to swim. He who has not the 
courage to speak badly will never speak well. Errors pave the 
way to perfection. To advance in the art of speaking, the learner 
should not only lay aside bashfulness which trembles at the idea 
of a mistake, but he must also divest himself of pride, which 
dreads being laughed at. These two feelings, by keeping the 
mind in constant awe, impede its free action. Even persons pos- 
sessed of the greatest jx)wers of language become, under their 
influence, incapable of delivering their sentiments with order and 
precision. 

The mere art of speaking does not demand high development 
of the intellectual faculties, or much information ; extensive 
practice, with ordinary powers of memory, imitation, and analogy, 
suffices ; and these powers seldom fail in youth. This remark 
does not apply to oratory, — it is confined to the familiar expres- 
sion of thought ; and it is in this sense that Descartes said, 
“Very little judgment is 'wanted to know how to speak.” * It 
is commonly observed that the ignorant speak more than the 
learned, and fools considerably more than sensible people. The 
talkativeness of serv'ants and young children is proverbial. 

He who has been more engaged in serious reflections and in 
enriching his mind with knowledge, than in frivolous talk, will 
sometimes labour under the disadvantage arising from want of 

• Discours dt la MHhodt. 
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practice ; although his mind is supplied with copious materials 
of discourse, he may hesitate in the choice of the ideas which he 
ought to convey, or of the words by which they can be most 
appropriately expressed ; for he frequently discerns shades of 
difference which are not perceptible to the unthinking and the 
ignorant. “Blacksmiths and teamsters,” says Emerson, “do not 
trip in their speech ; it is a shower of bullets, it is Cambridge 
men who correct themselves and begin again at every half sen- 
tence.”* The uneducated, intellectually circumstanced like a 
barbarian tribe, have occasion to speak only of familiar, sensible, 
and material objects ; they possess none of those complex, rela- 
tive, metaphysical, general ideas which result from extensive 
reading and close reflection ; the perspicuity of their language 
proceeds from the shallowness of their thoughts. With the 
scanty provision of ideas and words gleaned without the aid of 
books, and with much practice in dealing out these few materials, 
they cannot feel embarrassment ; they see only the surface of 
things ; they know only the general import of terms ; nothing 
hinders them from bringing out, on all occasions, their little stock 
in trade. Hence it is that those who know little often talk much. 
Pi’actice gives readiness and facility — qualities within the reach 
of even the most illiterate ; but copiousness and choice of lan- 
guage are the exclusive privilege of the well-informed. 

It requires but few materials to begin to speak in a language. 
A young child commences with the first syllables he is able to 
lisp. When first he wishes for anything, he eagerly stretehes 
his little hands towards it ; the tender and provident mother, in 
giving it to him, seldom faUs to pronounce its name ; this name 
often repeated becomes, for the child, the sign of that object, 
and, under the influence of imitation, he instinctively substitutes 
it for his action, as a more certain and more expeditious means 
of making himself understood. In the Course of time, as he adds 
to his stock of words, analogy guides him in the formation of 
sentences, which daily increase in length and in number. His 
application of these in making known his wants is not, at first, 
always very correct ; he is apt to generalise terms and forms of 
expression, or to neglect the words which determine and specify 
the idea ; but hearing the language from the lips of those who 
surround him, and afterwards reading well written works, easily 
remove these first errors ; and the ehild, at last, can express 
himself with purity and even with elegance, although, as yet, he 

* Euay on Montaigne. 
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knows not the reason, nor is acquainted with the rules of 
composition. If these had been imparted to him when he firat 
attempted to convey his infantine ideas, it is most probable that 
he would not have advanced so rapidly in the art of speaking. 

A child six or seven yeai-s old, taken to a foreign country 
and placed among children of that country, will, in less thim 
twelve months, speak their language like themselves ; at least, ' 
he will express himself in it with far greater fluency than the 
most learned scholar of the present day is able to do in Latin 
or Greek, after toiling for many years through grammars and 
dictionaries. He learns thus rapidly to speak from mere practice 
in hearing, without inquiring into the grammatical principles 
which govern the expressions he hears, or into the orthography 
of the words he has occasion to repeat. 

Another remarkable proof of the importance of practice and 
of the power of imitation m.ay be sometimes found in a gentle- 
man and his servant, abroad ; the servant, solely depending on 
his inquisitive, perceptive, and imitative powers, not unfrequently 
speaks the foreign language sooner than his master ; for, in the 
servants’ hall, or in the kitchen, being constantly in the company 
of other servants as talkative as himself, and free, iis people of 
that class mostly are, from the dread of making blunders, he 
seizes every trifling circumstance to extend his vocabulary ot 
familiar expressions, while his master may probably be hard at 
work, studying grammars and traveller’s guides, lest he should 
commit himself when he occasionally goes into the society 
of the natives. 

This fact is stated only to show the superiority of practice 
over theory for acquiring fluency of speech. We do not mean to 
give our unqualified approbation to the mode pursued by the 
servant ; for, if he soon speaks, he commonly does it with a 
very incorrect pronunciation ; because, in his thoughtless anxiety 
to talk, he uses the foreign words before he has heard them 
frequently enough to know how they should be pronounced. We 
provided against this evil in the foregoing Book. A learner, 
who has had much practice in hearing his instructor and in 
forming phraseological variations on the most useful verbs, can 
commit but few mistakes. Let him not be deterred by any 
feeling of timidity or supposed incapacity. Self-confidence is 
the basis of success in this as in every other pursuit. Practice 
will soon give him command of words, especially if, concurrently 
with it, he read popular works, and frequently make them 
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topics of conversation. He will form for himself a good con- 
versational style, if he diligently compare the spoken with the 
written language, with a view to modify the one by the other ; 
for he ■will then easily detect the errors and ■vulgarisms of the 
colloquial phraseology which he may hear, and thus know what 
words and phrases to adopt or reject. 

From the moment that the learner uses the foreign language 
with any degree of expertness, his further improvement will be 
carried on by the adoption of a course similar to that which is 
followed in acquiring powers of oratory in the native tongue. 
That course he will know from the biography of eminent 
speakers, and by studying the national or foreign authors who 
have given precejrts on the oratorical art. But, although 
fluency for familiar intercourse may be easily gained, it is not to 
be expected that, in ordinary circumstances, the learaer will be 
able to acquire at home, complete knowledge of all the idioms 
and delicacies of the foreign language, or command of expression 
adequate for the elaborate discussion of serious subjects. Great 
powers of oratory are rare in the native tongue ; and more rare 
still ui a foreign idiom. 

However, we ■will remark that acquaintance with human 
nature, a well-cultivated mind, and study of the great models, 
are the chief sources from which the talent of speaking derives 
the power of pleasing, convincing, and exciting emotions. To 
please, the speaker must join to a flexible vocal organ a coiTect 
pronunciation ; his ideas must be lucid and consistent with 
reason, his style conformable to the subject, his tones, looks, and 
actions suitable to the sentiments which he expresses. If he 
wishes to bring conviction to the minds of his hearers, he must 
advance none but sound logical arguments, eipressed with 
clearness and prefcision ; he must, especially, e'vince thorough 
knowledge of the matter on which he discourses : the surest 
way to convince others is to speak from con-viction. Finally, to 
move those whom he addresses, he must himself be capable of 
feeling every variety of emotion : “ If you wish me to weep, 
weep first,” says Horace.* “ Eloquence,” observes D’Aguesseau, 
“ is not only a production of the mind ; it is a work of the heart.”t 
The noble enthusiasm of truth which kindles the soul of a 
virtuous character, is the parent of real eloquence : the words 
he utters have an authority which virtue alone can give. Hence 
the idea formed by the ancients of what constitutes an orator. 

* De ArU P0€ticd» t Discotirs sur la Bicadtnct dt t Eloqueuce. 
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“ Vir bonus, dicendi peritua,” (a good man skilled in the art of 
speech.) 

Sbct. V.— the LEARNER’S CAPABILITY OF SPEAKING A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE DEPENDENT ON THE TEACHER. 

The art of speaking a foreign language cannot be imparted, 
unless the teacher is himself able to speak it with fluency and 
correctness. The acquisition of this art being the result of 
practice, demands an interlocutor with whom the learners may 
practise, and who may, by his example, induce them to speak, as 
well as teach them how to speak. If he be not a fluent speaker 
himself, he will be unwilling to expose his deficiency, and his 
pupils will remain without practice ; if he be not a correct 
speaker, he will impart to them all his errors and vulgarisms. 
Even should the instructor, following some of oiu- directions, 
confine himself to reading to his pupils and making them narrate, 
yet the part he takes in these two exei'cises implies the power 
of fluent and correct speaking ; for he cannot enable them to 
understand the language when spoken by the natives, if he does 
not himself pronounce like the natives, so as to accustom their 
ear to the familiar way of speaking that language ; nor, when 
they narrate, can he correct their errors in prommciation, choice 
of terms, grammatical concord, and idiomatical construction, 
if he be not himself able to express every idea readily and 
properly. Classical teachers, being rarely in possession of such 
a command of oral expression in Latin, have it not in their 
power to enable their pupils to speak that language. 

The teacher should, by every means, draw his pupils into a 
dialogue, and elicit their colloquial powers ; he should frequently 
question them on topics familiar to them, and for which he 
knows they are in possession of words ; he should especially 
make the books which they are studying, subjects of conversation. 
Through his good management the riches which they have 
accumulated by reading and listening, may now, by conversation, 
be rendered productive, and enable them henceforward to enjoy 
the fruit of their exertion. Let them be communicative with 
him and trust to him for assistance and correction : it is his 
busine.ss to afibrd them every facQity. He may, when they are 
completely masters of mental audition in the foreign language, 
furnish them with an inexhaustible topic, by teaching them, 
through that language, any other branch of knowledge, and. 
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above all, a second foreign language. If, in the latter case, the 
firat language be substituted for the native tongue of the pupils 
in all the explanations of the professor, and in all the exercises 
necessary for acquiring the second, they will be afforded constant 
practice in hearing and speaking, which cannot fail to secure 
facility of expression. 

If the teacher know how to encourage the efforts of his 
pupils, and seize every opportunity to call forth their jxiwers of 
expression as they gradually extend their vocabulary, he will 
secure for them ease and expei-tness, — two most desirable 
qualities of speech, as they will be to them in after-life great 
inducements to join in conversation. People are inclined to 
indulge in what they can do easily ; but feel reluctant to 
practise, especially in the presence of others, any art which 
demands effort on their part. A person who conveys his ideas 
without hesitation, although he may commit errors, will be 
listened to with less impatience, and even with more pleasure, 
than one who speaks in a hesitating manner, however classically 
correct his expressions may be. 

When learners feel confidence and freedom in delivery, 
practice is all they require to arrive at superior skill in the art 
of conversation, and form those habits of language which secure 
the acquisition. It entirely depends on the teacher, by causing 
his pupils to practise phrase-making, narration, and conver- 
sation, as also by reading and speaking to them in the foreign 
language, to render its phraseology so familiar, and, as it were, 
instinctive, that by the force of habit they will retain the power 
of speaking long after the period of learning. The recollection 
of a language is, as before remarked, commensurate with the 
extent of practice, not with the degree of skill attained in it. 
A person, for instance, who, in a residence of two years in 
France, has acquired some fluency and accuracy in speaking 
French, would, on his return home, forget that language sooner 
than one who did not speak it quite so fluently or so accurately, 
but who, everything else being equal, had practised it double 
the time. On the same principle, the younger a child goes to 
reside abroad, the sooner he forgets the vernacular idiom ; be- 
cause the shorter is the period during which he has practised it. 
Whereas an adult, when abroad, preserves for a long time the 
power of expressing himself in his native tongue, even though 
he has no opportunity of hearing or speaking it. The more 
frequently learners are in the society of a foreigner, whether 

TOL, II. R 
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he be a teacher or a friend, with whom they can converse in his 
own tongue, and the more intimate also their social intercourse 
with him, the sooner will they acquire, and the longer will they 
retain, the art of speaking that language. 


Sect. VI.— OBSTACLES TO THE SPEAKING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

In this country great obstacles are thrown in the way of those 
who wish to converse in a foreign language. It is a notorious 
fact that the number of practical linguists is smaller here than 
among the continental nations, although foreign living languages 
are as generally studied as anywhere else. The insufficiency of 
the time devoted to them, and the v.’rong methods emploj'ed in 
learning them, although contributing, in great measure, to this 
result, are not the only causes of their being so little spoken. 

This department of instimction is, especially among the wealthy, 
generally confided to English tutors and governesses, who, for the 
most part, not being themseh'es able to speak the foreign lan- 
guages which they profess to teach, have it not in their power to 
impart this art to their pupils. The few who, under competent 
foreigners, have attained proficiency, are often deterred from 
availing themselves of their acquisition in society, by the dread 
of exciting laughter, to which the English are but too prone in 
detecting mistakes, w’hether committed by a foreigner speaking 
their language, or a countrjunan of their own speaking a foreign 
idiom. As to social intercourse with their teachers, or other 
strangers whose language they have learned, which would afford 
them opportunity to prjictise that language, they seldom enjoy 
such an advantage, owing to the national pride and spirit of 
aristocratic distinctions established by birth and fortune which 
generally exclude foreigners from society. “ Nowhere in Europe, 
perhaps, does difference of fortune or station,” we may add, 
of birth, of religion, of politics, and of country, “produce more 
unsocial and illiberal separations. The people meet, as if to 
fight the boundaries of their rank and fashion, and the less 
definite and perceptible is the line which divides them, the more 
punctilious is their pride. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
this low-minded folly is peculiar to people of rank : it is an 
English disease. But the higher we go in society, the wider the 
circle of the excluded becomes, consequently the greater the 
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range of human beings cast forth from the pale of sympathy . . . . 
The lofty walls, the iron spikes th.at surround our villas, and the 
notices everywhere affixed, that trespansers will be prosecuted with 
the tUmost rigour of the law, are meet emblems of the social 
spirit that, connects the different orders of society in England.” * 

In this land of political liberty, but social despotism, high 
talents are tolerated in society only when they court patronage 
at the sacrifice of personal dignity. As to teachei-s, they are 
seldom admitted to such a favour ; for them especially, in this 
age of intellectual emancipation, is kept up the spirit of the good 
old times, when poets and schoolmasters were considered as part 
of the domestic establishments of the feudal lords. Whilst, on 
the continent, an eminent teacher sits at the table of the noblest 
princes, such a man in this country would, probably eVen to 
those who call themselves liberal, be an unwelcome guest at any 
entertainment to which the respectable inhabitants of a city are 
invited. This is inconsistent with the high estimation in which 
education is said to be held ; it is a disgrace to a civilised com- 
munity. 

“ The respect we pay to wealth,” says Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, 
“ absorbs the respect we should pay to genius. Literary men 
have not with us any fixed and settled position as men of letters. 
In the great game of honours none fall to their share. We may 
say truly, with a certain political economist, ‘ We pay best, first, 
those who destroy us, — generals; second, those who cheat us, — 
politicians and quacks ; third, those who amuse us, — singers and 
musicians ; and least of all, those who instruct us.’ ”t 

Society, as it is constituted here, will long keep from the field 
of instruction foreigners of eminence and respectability. It is 
not probable that persons of capacity and education, capable of 
nobly fulfilling the duties of the profession, would exchange the 
beautiful climate of France or of Italy for the less genial atmo- 
sphere of England or Ireland ; would expatriate themselves, and 
forfeit the consideration to which they are entitled, and which 
they enjoy at home, for the paltry remuneration and often cold 
reception given to them in these islands. What can a teacher 
expect, who builds his future prospects on knowledge, intellect, 
and morality, when we see birth alone respected, titles alone 
honoured, and wealth alone esteemed ? 

• Woman's Rights. f England and (he English. 
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FOUETH BEANCH— WEITINa. 


** Je ne vouh donne point d’autres definitions des vertus qn'un tableau des gens 
vertneux, ni d'autres regies pour bien ecrire que les livres qui aont bien ecrits." — 
J. J.ROU98EAU.* 

“ Iter est long»im per praccepta, breve et efficax per exempla.” — S bmbca. t 


CHAPTER L 

DOUBLE TEANSLATION. 

Sect. T.— IMITATION— BASIS OF COMPOSITION. 

The art of writing demands an extensive stock of ideas, great 
command of words, and acquaintance with their idiomatic and 
grammatical arrangements as well as with their orthography. 
Progress in it may be said to be commensurate with practice in 
the other three branches. Written composition will present 
little difficulty to those who have steadily pursued the course 
prescribed ; who, by careful observation, have collected useful 
facts and right notions ; who, by attentive and persevering 
study of the best writei’s, have their judgment developed, their 
memory enriched, and their taste cultivated. 

The exercises which we will suggest as further preparation for 
composition, different from those resorted to in speaking, which 
require the active co-operation of the teacher, ought to be such 
as may be attended to v^ithout his assistance, that he may 
entirely devote his attention to what exclusively depends on 
him. He should make the early compositions of his pupils 

* J. J. Rousseau, ou de VKiiucatinn. 

t “ The way is long by precepts ; it is short and effective by examples.”— Seneca, 
ad Luciliumj Eplst. 6. 
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means of giving them not only habits of correct spelling and 
grammatical accuracy, but also familiarity with the idioms and 
elegances of the language. 

It is not by the common routine of grammatical exercises that 
these ends can be attained. They waste years in only showing 
leamera how difficult it is to write — disheartening them by 
constantly finding fault with and erasing what has cost them 
much time and labour. Whereas, by judicious delay and a 
proper course of instruction, innumerable blunders are avoided 
which impatient teachers force on their pupils. Imitation, 
rather than rules, is the basis of improvement in the art of 
writing. 

The best speakers and writers are those who, with highly 
developed imitative and imaginative powers, have had the good 
fortune to meet habitually with excellent models, and have 
applied all the resources of their minds, first to emulate, and 
then to surpass them. In accordance with this truth, the most 
effective exercise will be that which affords the readiest means 
of imitating good writers : their works are preferable to rules ; 
for they give the words as they teach the form. “Every 
exercise,” says the Abb6 Gaultier, “ which compels the mind to 
contemplate the great models, is the true and the only means 
of acquiring the power of imitating them, and perhaps of one 
day equalling them.” * 

We have already observed, that, by adhering to this principle, 
all great writers and orators have attained their acknowledged 
excellence. The imitative faculty fosters in them a merit 
analogous to that of their favourite authors. Tliey afterwards 
improve on it, according to their peculiar genius. “ It is 
impossible to bring your mind for any length of time under the 
influence of another mind without having your language and 
modes of thinking influenced by that mind. It is a law of 
nature that our minds insensibly imbibe a colouring from those 
with whom we associate, whether they are brought in contact 
by the living voice or on the written page.” f 

Demosthenes, to be well impressed with the style of a great 
writer, transcribed eight times the “Peloponnesian war” of 
Thucydides, Malherbe, the father of French poetry, had a 
predilection for Horace, which he called his breviary. When 
Clarendon was employed in writing his history, he was con- 

* Mtthode pour fxercrr A la Compontion/rau^aisf, 

t John Todd, TIte Student' t Manual, 
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Btantly studying Livy and Tacitus. The latter classic was also 
the favourite author of Montesquieu. Bourdaloue never passed 
a year without reading Cicero, St. Paul, and St. Chrysostom. 
Benj. Franklin, adopting Dr. Johnson’s opinion, made the 
“ Spectator ” his model-book. To F6n61on’s study of the 
“ Odyssey ” we owe “ T616maque,” that master-piece of French 
literature. 

The sentiments expressed on this subject by eminent writers 
will further show the propriety of making the study and 
imitation of standard works the basis of composition. 

“ It is indeed,” says Dugald Stewart, “ necessary for our 
information that we should peruse, occasionally, many books, 
which have no merit in point of expression : but 1 believe it to 
be extremely useful to all literary men to counteract the effect 
of this miscellaneous reading, by maintaining a constant and 
familiar acquaintance with a few of the most faultless models 
which the language affords.” * 

Voltaire observes, “There is more to be learned from 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Bossuet, than from all the treatises of 
rhetoric ; they are the masters of the art.”t We are informed 
by D’Alembei-t that this great writer always had within his 
reach Massillon’s “ Petit-CarSme ” and Kacine’s “ Tragedies,” the 
former to fix his taste in prose composition, and the latter in 
poetry. 

The learned Amauld recommends the daily study of Cicero, 
as the best means of forming a good style. J. J. Rousseau made 
Plutarch the object of his meditations : “ This is the book,” he 
says, “ which pleases and benefits me most ; it was the first 
reading of my childhood, it will be the last of my old age.” + 
“ Plutarch is the man of my choice ! ” also exclaims Montaigne. § 

Boileau declares himself the imitator of Horace. He used to 
say, “I am but a beggar clad with the spoils of Horace.” 
Galileo attributes the perspicuity and grace of his style to the 
coiitumal study of Ariosto. Dante acknowdedges Virgil for his 
model. “Thou art my master and my author,” he exclaims in 
his sublime poem ; “ it is from thee alone I took that beautiful 
style which has done me honour.” || 

• Elt-menta of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

t Esaai sur Its Maura et V Esprit dea Naticnia. % Con/esawna. Promanada 4. 

^ Esaaia. Liv. ii. Ch. 

{{ ** Tu se’ lo mio maestro e lo mfo autorc ; 

Tu se’ solo colui da cui io toUl 

Lo bello stile cbe mi ha fatto onore.*'— Z>iW/ia C^^mmedia, 
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Robert Bums says in one of his letters, “ It is an excellent 
method for improvement, and what, I believe, every poet does, 
to place some favourite classic author in his own walks of study 
and composition before him as a model.” * Byron corroborates 
this opinion : he had early read and studied Pope. In the 
maturity of his genius, he recollected what he owed him, and, in 
one of his letters, mentions him in these terms, “ The delight of 
my boyhood, the study of my manhood, perhaps, if allowed to me 
to attain it, he may be the consolation of my old age.”t 

There have been, these two centuries, few eminent men in the 
sciences or belles-lettres, the filiation of whose works cannot be 
traced to those of a predecessor. Gibbon and Robertson descend 
from Tacitus ; Boileau and Pope from Horace ; Racine from 
Virgil ; Molidre from Plautus on one side, from Terence on the 
other ; Lafontaine, on one side, from Ariosto and Boccaccio, on 
the other, from Phsedrus, who descends from ^Rsop ; Thos. Moore 
from Anacreon ; Lagi-ange and Laplace from Euler and Newton ; 
Condillac descends from Locke, Locke from Bacon, Bacon from 
Aristotle. 

Jacotot’s method is principally founded on this tnith : he 
pretends to make his pupils derive every information from one 
book. They learn and repeat incessantly that model-work, 
decompose and recompose it, form infinite valuations on the same 
theme, endeavour, in fact, in every possible way, to imitate their 
model ; and thus acquire some readiness in expressing ideas. 
We do not, however, agree with this educationist as regards the 
propriety of confining students to the exclusive reading of one 
work. To learn by rote any one volume, whether it be 
“T616maque,” the one selected, or any other, cannot surely 
impart the ability to read all French works, especially those 
which, differing from it in style and subject-matter, necessarily 
contain words and idioms not to be found in that volume ; it 
cannot enable them to understand the diversified and rapid 
expression of social intercourse ; it cannot give them the 
familial’ and idiomatic phraseology of conversation ; and, besides 
these defects, this method makes them practise a barbarous 
pronunciation. Under the influence of this exclusive study, 
young people lose their individuality, and become servile 
imitators in thought and style of their model author. Such 
are the effects of a system which, based on good principles, 
errs only by abuse of their application. 

• LetUr to }fr. I*. Hill, t Moore's Life of Byron. 
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Tlie process by which the language of foreign works is 
imitated must be such that the difficulty of the exercise will 
be proportioned to the proficiency of the learner. We cannot 
repeat too often that no exercise of any kind, physical or 
intellectual, should be so easy as to dispense with exertion of 
the faculty engaged ; for the careless ease of the performance 
does away with all chance of improvement ; nor should it, on 
the other hand, be so difficult as to present insurmountable 
obstacles, which waste time, occasion discouragement, and early 
excite disinclination for exertion. 

Merely copying, like learning by rote, is not imitating an 
author ; it is a servile mechanical operation which, at best, 
exercises only the memory. If Demosthenes had contented 
himself with repeatedly transcribing the models of his time, 
his name would not have come down to us. To be able to 
compose we must bring imagination and judgment in aid of 
imitation. Attempting to write in imitation of a model- 
composition, and after simple perusal of it, woidd be the other 
extreme, and impracticable at an early period of learning : it 
can be had recourse to only by a person already advanced in 
the foreign language, with a view to perfect his style, as is 
often practised in the native tongue. In the study of the fine 
arts it would be equally injudicious to begin by copying the 
outlines of a model through transparent paper, or by drawing 
at once from the human figure. 

There is no exercise better calculated for avoiding these two 
extremes in the process of imitation, than the writing of double 
trandntion, as recommended by Cicero, Pliny the younger, 
Quintilian, and nearly all those who, to the present day, have 
suggested means for acquiring the art of composition. 


Sect. II.— TRANSLATION FROM A FOREIGN INTO THE NATIVE 

TONGUE. 

Double translation consists in translating from a foreign 
author into the national tongue, and from this version back 
into the original language. By this means the just medium 
before alluded to may easily be attained, as will shortly 
be seen ; and other advantages wiU result, which we will 
point out in explaining more particularly the nature of this 
exercise. 
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In the first operation, the student must keep in mind the 
two great principles of translation : 1. fidelity in transfusing 
the original ideas ; 2. conformity to the genius and idiom of the 
language into which the translation is made. 

Strict adherence to the first point ensures perfect compre- 
hension of the foreign author, and thus promotes improvement 
in the foreign language. It supplies the deficiencies necessarily 
resulting from the cursory and careless manner in which a 
reader usually passes over words when the attention is exclu- 
sively engaged in apprehending the general sense. A translator 
weighs the original expressions with more exactness, and analyses 
the ideas more minutely. So, at an early period, this first 
translation helps learners to understand thoroughly the foreign 
idiom. 

In attending to the second point, the translator acquires and 
practises the art of composition in the national language. The 
mental exercise of selecting the words which will convey the 
thoughts of the foreign author most accurately is perhaps the 
fittest that could be devised for acquiring precision in the native 
tongue. The habit also of expressing new ideas will tend to 
enlai'ge his vocabulary and make him conversant with syntactical 
intricacies. “ It is often by translating,” says Deg6rando, “ that 
young people learn best all the laws of the art of writing.” * 
“The exercise of translation,” says also Saint-Marc-Girai’din, 
“is the best means of teaching man the art which he thinks he 
acquires naturally, and yet has need to learn, the art of 
expressing clearly his thoughts.” t He cannot, indeed, feel 
embarrassed in expressing his own ideas, who has properly 
expressed those of Xenophon, Cicero, or Bossuet. 

Consistently with this truth, we find that most writers of any 
repute have commenced their literary career by translation. 
Walter Scott’s first publication was a translation of Goethe’s 
early drama, “ Gbtz von Berlichingen.” Guizot, when yet very 
young, translated Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Eoman 
Empire.” Dugald Stewart, the biographer of Adam Smith, 
informs us that, with a view to improve his style, this cele- 
brated Economist employed himself in frequent translations, par- 
ticularly from the French ; a practice which he recommends to 
all who cultivate the art of composition. X Among the eminent 

• D(M Siffnes et de VArt de Ptriser^ d:c. Part II. Sec. 1. 

t De t Instruction Intermidiaire dans le Midi de V Alltmagne. 

J Account of the Li/e and Writings of Adam Smith. 
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writers who have prepared for original composition by transla- 
tion may also be mentioned the eloquent J. J. Eousseau. “ When 
I was so uufortimate,” he says, “ as to wish to address the 
public, I felt I wanted to learn how to write, and I dared to 
try myself on Tacitus. I did not seek to render the phrases of 
Tacitus, but his style ; nor to say what he said in Latin, but 
what he might have said in French.”* It washy translating the 
Greek orators that Cicero, as we are informed by himself, 
improved his powera of composition, t 

Lord Brougham, who is an authority of gi’eat weight in such 
matters, observes, “ It is necessary to acquire correct habits of 
composition in our own language, first, by studying the best 
writera, and, next, by translating copiously into it from the 
Greek. This is far the best exercise that I am acquainted with 
for at once attaining an English diction.”! He informs us that 
this was also the opinion of Robertson, the historian, who ])rac- 
tised translation in preference to original composition, with a 
view to improve his style ; and he adds, “ I may mention that 
both he and his son, the judge, prescribed this exercise to me 
and, among others, made me translate all the “History of 
Florus.” § “ By translation,” says Goldsmith, “ the learner will 

become more intimate w'ith the beauties of the writing and the 
idioms of ,the language from which he translates ; at the same 
time, it will form his style, and, by exercising his talent of 
expression, make him a more perfect master of his mother- 
tongue.” II “If you wish to be one day translated,” says also 
D’Alembert, “ begin yourself by translating. The work of 
translation woxUd be a rich harvest of principles and ideas, an 
excellent school in the art of writing. This was the opinion of 
Despreaux (Boileau). Why is it not followed by our young 
literary men, the greater paz^t of whom hasten to take the pen 
without having learned to hold it, and to be authors before they 
have thought 1 ” IT 

Translation should also be cultivated for its own sake. Any 
one nation is of itself insufficient for its own full development ; 
the philosophy and history, the sciences and arts, the imaginative 
and poetical creations of those who live in other climes, or have 
lived in other ages, are required not only to complete its 
civilisation, but also to coimteract that intense national prejudice 

• Traduction du Premier Livre de Tacite. f Orat.lAb. 1. Sec. 34. 

X Inaugural Discourse of the University of Glasgow, 1625. 

Lives of Literary and Scientific ^len, || Essay on the Cultivation of I'aste* 
f Eloge de Mr, de Sacy, 
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which, under the name of patriotism or national pride, has been 
fostered as praiseworthy, and has kept up offensive feelings 
among men of different countries. The literature of transla- 
tions would be an effectual means of enlarging the sympathies of 
nations, and of freeing them from the bigotry of narrow literary 
creeds ; it would, by mutual exchange of improvements and dis- 
coveries, unite them in common views of moral and intellectual 
progress. 

The revival of letters in modem Europe was, in great measure, 
the ofispring of translation. This art is destined to render 
further services to humanity ; its importance cannot fail to 
increase, as the different nations of the earth advance in their 
respective walks of civilisation. Already its utility is imiversaUy 
felt : but the demand for translation is not adequately responded 
to by those who are able to undertake it ; because this depart- 
ment of composition being generally and most erroneously 
believed to require little ability and information, superior minds 
are unwilling to enter upon a pursuit which does not obtain 
credit commensurate with its difficulty and merit. More 
ambitious to be themselves one day translated, than to translate 
others, they abandon this important and difficult branch of 
literature to unskilful h^ds. 

The Germans, however, seem free from this reproach : the 
flexibility and copiousness of their language, which reailily 
assimilates itself to all other idioms^ has raised the art of 
translating in their estimation. Such men as Goethe, Schiller, 
Wieland, Voss, Schlegel, Tieck, have not disdained its honours, 
and have shed lustre on this department of literature. Nor 
has its value escajied the French Academy : this society, always 
foremost in advancing the great interests of humanity and 
encouraging every species of literary merit, awards yearly prizes 
for the best translations. 

To translate demands mental qualities and acquisitions of the 
first oi-der. It is extremely difficult for a painter to transfer the 
beauties of an original to a copy, although he uses the same 
colours, and aims solely at a faithful imitation of his model : 
the translator’s task must be vastly more difficult ; for he uses 
very different materials from those of his model, and, yet, he is 
expected, by touches of his own, to produce a perfect resem- 
blance. Not only must he know thoroughly the two idioms, but, 
to identify himself with the author of whom he is the inter- 
preter, and to transfuse the spirit and the essence of his com- 
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position into another language, he must enter with warmth and 
vigour of feeling into all his sentiments and reasonings. None 
but a man of genius can translate .adequately the productions 
of a man of genius. Voltaire somewhere observes, after a 
good tragedy, nothing is more difficult to write than a good 
translation. “ Of all hooks," says de Lamartine, “ the most 
difficult to be written is, in my opinion, a translation.” * 

A faithful and elegant translator ought to hold a high station 
in the republic of letters ; his office implies public spirit the 
most void of ostentation ; kind regard for his fellow-men, 
evinced by placing eminent productions within their reach ; 
love of native country, shown by enriching its literature ; just 
regard for the excellences of other countries, manifested by 
giving publicity to foreign works ; care, judgment, flexibility of 
talent, and powers of language, not required for original writing, 
and, withal, a degree of humility in scarcely aspiring to the 
name of an author. 

Translation ought to be encouraged among our youth ; a taste 
fostered for this pursuit may lead many to confer, at a future 
period, great benefits on their country. The practice of writing 
translation from the classics should, in grammar schools and 
colleges, enter more largely th.an it does into the curriculum of 
exercises. In many of them the national langu.oge holds but 
second.ary rank as a distinct branch of instruction ; but, wherever 
the boys are much exercised in free translation from Latin and 
Greek, it compensates for this apparent neglect of their own 
language. Modem tongues may render the same seiadce to 
those who do not study the ancient. Persons, in particular, 
who are destined to fill public oflSces, or social positions 
which demand powers of oratory or composition, should, when 
they are once acquainted with a foreign language, persevere in 
translating it into their own under the direction of a literary 
guide. 

Sect. III.— TRANSLATION AND ORIGINAL ESSAYS IN THE ATIVE 
TONGUE COMPARED. 

The essays which young people are usually required to write 
in their own language, not unfrequently on very abstract subjects, 
are to them, from the inadequacy of their information, a very 
difllcult and painful task. Translating from a foreign language. 


• Voyage en Orient. 
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on the contrary, offei’s an inexhaustible source of progressive 
and interesting composition : a learner, thereby, not only has a 
subject before him, but he practises writing under favourable 
circumstances ; for his attention can be entirely directed to the 
choice of words and to their arrangement. The work of translation 
possesses also the great advantage that it does not, like original 
composition, suffer from frequent interruptions, — it may be left off 
and resumed as often as required ; the length of the task appor- 
tioned to each learner can be made to suit his particular degree 
of proficiency, or power of attention, as well as the time allotted 
to him for study in the school or the family. 

When original writing is attempted before the mind has 
reached maturity, the learner is encouraged in habits of diffuse 
declamation : he is led to introduce in composition none but 
common-place ideas, and to conceal poverty of thought under 
pomp of phraseology ; whereas, in translating from a standard 
work, the subject to be treated is always valuable, and the 
learner habituates himself to express only what is just and 
sound. In writing original essays his mind is engaged on 
things which he already knows ; in translating from a good 
work he is led to reflect on subjects which probably he had not 
previously considered, and thus his sphere of thoiight is 
enlarged. Even his intellectual character will be improved, if 
he aim at a faithful and elaborate translation ; for ideas cannot 
be completely and adequately transferred from one language to 
another, unless the translator call forth all his reflective powers, 
enter into the spirit of his author, rise, as it were, to a level 
with him, and follow the same train of thought. 

The exercise of translation is also well calculated to extend 
the power of expression in the native tongue, because it is more 
difiieult to render well the ideas of others than one’s own. In 
original composition, people employ only such words and 
phrases as they already know, and sometimes even modify the 
ideas that originally started in the mind, to suit them to their 
scanty stock of language ; but translation not only exercises the 
writer as well as original composition in applying the words he 
already knows, it also compels him to search for others with 
which he is unacquainted ; it binds him to the expressing of 
particular ideas, and thus stimulates him to grapple with the 
difficulties of his own idiom. Original composition teaches to 
avoid difficulties ; translation to overcome them. 

By directing his attention to the details attendant upon the 
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forinatioii of a. good style, the translator investigates tlie genius 
of both languages : he perceives that the words and their order 
do not always correspond in the foreign and the native idiom ; 
he minutely analyses the foreign expressions, seeks words 
equivalent to those of his author, tries in various ways to render 
Ills identical thoughts ; he considers the synonymous words, the 
proper and figurative terms, the gi’ammatical and idiomatieal 
forms which may best render in his own language the ideas and 
sentiments of the foreign writer. His discriminative power^ are 
exercised in ascertaining when to follow or to abandon the 
literal translation, and when to modify or to supply an image 
unsuitable to his native tongue. The more the two idioms 
differ in construction, the nearer the translation approaches 
to original comjiosition ; and the increased effort required for 
accomplisliing it augments the merit of the triumph. In 
short, by tliis exercise, the student distinguishes the most 
delicate shailes of ideas, acquires perspicuity of language, 
extends his power of speech, and forms those mental habits of 
clearness, order, and precision, which are the fruit of good 
classical education. 

It is not then merely as a means of acquiring a foreign 
language that translation from it should be practised ; its most 
important office consists in exercising the intellectual faculties, 
and extending indefinitely the power of expression in the native 
idiom : it should, therefore, be frequently performed, whether 
the double translation be completed or not, by translating 
back into the original text. This suggestion, already made in 
reference to oral translation, applies with greater force to the 
written. The rajiidity with which oral or mental translation is 
usually performed docs not permit the learner to polish his 
style : the improvement in the native tongue which he may 
expect from it chiefly consists in extending his vocabulary and 
gaining readiness of expression ; but written translation, allow- 
ing more time for reflection, affords every possible means of 
attending to correctness, perspicuity, and harmony of style. 
His mode of expression can always be minutely compared with 
that of the original ; on this comparison depends his improve- 
ment in native composition. The better the translator conceives 
the thought of his author, and perceives the perspicuity, force, 
and grace of his style, the more conscious is he of his own 
deficiencies, and, consequently, the greater his chance of becoming 
a good writer himself. 
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SKcr. IV.-DIRECTIONS FOR TRANSI.ATINO INTO THE N.ATIVE 
TONGUE. 

A learner should, in translating, be faithful to the original 
text and yet conform to the genius of his own idiom ; he should 
be careful neither to add to nor take from the ideas of the 
original ; for his business is rather to copy than to compose. 
Nothing but the incapacity of the language to furnish a perfect 
equivalent can justify the use of an expression more or less 
forcible or comprehensive, more or less dignified or familiar, 
than the original. More liberty, however, may be taken with 
imaginative than with didactic works. Figures of thoughts, 
which are independent of language and mark the character of 
the foreign writer, must be preserved ; but figures of words, 
which often cannot be transferred into another language, may 
be represented by other figures equivalent to them, or even by 
their proper terms. Proverbs and aphorisms must be rendered 
by corresponding ones : the moral truths which they convey 
have their familiar expression among all nations, and are, in 
different languages, presented under different images, borrowed 
mostly from physical facts. But, in thus availing himself of 
corresponding forms of expression, he must beware of attributing 
to one place or time the peculiarities of another, as did Echard, 
in his translation of Terence, who, among many other incon- 
gruities, makes a character in one of the plays of this writer 
say, “ He looks as grave as an alderman,” a comparison, be it 
said without disrespect to aldermanic gravity, rather ludicrous 
in the mouth of a Roman. Dryden has fallen into a similar 
absurdity in the following line, translated from Ovid, “ And he 
not wholly French or wholly Dutch.” 

The errors most frequent among translators and against which 
learners should guard very carefully, as being the most easily 
fallen into, are those which residt from diversities of meaning 
attached to words in all languages. The blunder committed by 
De Laplace, who translated “ Love's last Shift," the title of one of 
Cibber’s plays, by “ La demiire chemise de Vaniourf is a sample 
of the absurdities to which imperfect knowledge of a foreign 
langu.ige may lead. D’Israeli mentions, among other blunders 
of this kind, that an English translator turned “ Dieu difend 
Vadvkird' (God forbids adultery) into “ God defends adultery." 
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A Frenchman, who prided himself on giving a verbal translation 
of Shakspeare’s Henry IV., rendered the last words of the line, 
“So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone," by “ Ainsi, douleur, 
va-t'en." Another Frenchman insei’ted Miss Edgeworth’s “Essay 
on Irish Bulls" in a catalogue of works on “Natural History,” 
mistaking it for a treatise on homed cattle.* 

There is another species of false interpretation which, although 
now rendered scarce by the art of printing, requires to be 
noticed, as a caution against the inaccurate text, or translation, 
of ancient authors. Before the invention of printing, commenta- 
tors and translators were often thrown into great perplexities, 
owing to the ignorance of copyists who transcribed incorrectly. 
We may mention^ as an instance of such mistakes, the verse of 
St. Matthew in the vulgate, “ It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Although the strangeness of this 
simile has been accounted for in some other way, it may never- 
less be conceived that the translator confounded kamdos (camel) 
with kainilos (cable) ; the latter word, presenting a consistent 
figure, seems to have been that of the original Greek text. 

Conciseness being one of the first requisites of style, the 
learner must avoid translating single words by periphrases : 
these are excusable only when the poverty of the language 
which he uses renders them necessary. Before he resorts to 
them, he should be certain that the difficulty does not arise from 
his own deficiency. Although he might be justified in availing 
himself of the foreign terms in the absence of corresponding 
native words, or when the phrases by which they may be 
interpreted are rather complicated, nevertheless, an attempt at 
translating them, however circuitously, is always preferable, as 
being to him a trial of skill in translation. The license of 
adopting foreign words is particularly the privilege of eminent 
writers, who are thus afforded a means of enriching their 
national language. 

Literal or verbatim translation renders the words of a 
foreign author, and free or idiomatic translation, his ideas : the 
former suits a beginner ; the latter, a proficient. Free transla- 
tion presents great scope for reflection and invention ; it 
jjermits a learner to render an idiom or a figure by its 
corresponding one ; and to substitute new graces of style for 
those which are imtranslatable ; whereas verbatim translation, 
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which confines him to the consideration of wmxIs. often presents 
but confused ideas and a mass of barbarisms. Idiomatic trans- 
lation, whether oral or written, is, more than a literal one, an 
evidence that the translator feels the force of the original. It 
should be remembered that the very object of so translating is 
to preserve the spirit of an author, where it would be lost or 
weakened by a literal version ; but, where such a version would 
be faithful to the spirit, there, of course, it should be adopted. 
In translating from the ancient classics, especially, the .advanced 
learner should be ambitious of transfusing their spirit into the 
native language, not of moulding its outward forms into blind 
conformity with those of Latin and Greek. 

Free translation from a foreign author is advisable also with 
a view to foreign composition. By being accustomed to translate 
idiomatically, a learner, when expi'essing his own thoughts in a 
foreign language, is enabled to render his vernacular idiom 
into the appropriate foreign phraseology. An English person, 
having been always accustomed, for instance, to translate the 
French on dit, by the passive, it u said, remembers, in virtue of 
the .association thus formed in his mind, what expression in 
French is equivalent to this English phrase ; whereas, if he has 
been taught to render on dit literally by they say, he has no 
occasion to use the English pas.sive form in his translation from 
French ; and when, in his own French compositions, he wishes 
to render the passive, he is at a loss how to do it, and not 
unfrequently, from the erroneous notion that the verbal form in 
one language must be the same in another, renders it by the 
French passive voice ; a fault which all who have had any 
experience in boys’ compositions must have frequently noticed. 
As a general rule, the translator should guard against intro- 
ducing in one language the foims of expression which mark the 
genius of the other, although the literal translation might not 
present any violation of grammar. But, however desirable 
elegances of style may be in a tr.anslation, whenever they are 
irreconcilable with the sense of the original, they should be 
sacrificed ; correctness in the native expression is all that can be 
expected. 

It is often suggested, as a general direction, that the foreign 
work should be rendered in that style which, it may be pre- 
sumed, its author would have employed, had he written in the 
language into which the translation is made. This suggestion, 
although consistent with reason, must be received with some 
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caution ; for, if strictly followed, it may sometimes lead to mere 
imitation rather than to faithful interpretation of the original ; 
besides, it may restrain the flexibility of the language and its 
adaptation to diversified expression of thought. This rule may 
suit a translation written for the public ; but it would not 
accomplish the object of those who, by this exercise, aim at 
mental culture and at learning both languages. The business 
of a student who translates is not to bring the author down to 
his own level ; but, on the contrary, to elevate himself to the 
position of the author, and to surround himself in imagination 
with all the influences which formed his creative mind. 

The art of translation can be attained only after great practice, 
and especially after long and attentive study of the national 
standard works ; for, to convey in one language the identical 
ideas expressed in another, the facts in all their reality, the 
descriptions in all their colouring, the sentiments in all their 
shades, and the arguments in all their force, requires an exten- 
sive knowledge of the two idioms, and particularly of the native. 
To accomplish all this in a style perfectly correct and analogous 
to that of the original demands powers of composition, not equal, 
but superior to those of the foreign writer. 

In the correction of the first version the instructor must see 
that his pupils have conveyed the identical meaning of their 
author ; he must be most particular in commenting upon their 
errors and suggesting suitable forms of expression ; for it is of 
the utmost importance that they should write their own language 
with accuracy and elegance. We have already observed that 
foreign teachers are not generally the most competent critics in 
English composition : they are apt to tolerate, nay, encourage 
the idiomatical forms of their own language in the native com- 
positions of their pupils, who, afterwards, find it diflicult to avoid 
errors which practice has confirmed into habit. 

The correction of the translation — the same being written by 
all the members of the class — has, in public instruction, great 
advantage over that of original essays : it can be efiected simul- 
taneously for all the members of a large class ; and it occupies 
comparatively little time. Each learner having his exercise-book 
open before him, and pencil in hand, is, in turn, called upon to 
read a portion of the composition on which the professor com- 
ments, the others, at the same time, marking such mistakes as 
they have made in common with him. The examination of an 
exercise of twenty lines, read aloud two or three times over in 
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portions of four or five lines, by a dozen learners, would amply 
suffice to elicit all the errors of translation or style which may 
have been committed by fifty or more students in an advanced 
class. Essays, on the contrary, require each to be read through 
and examined separately ; their correction, consequently, 
engaging the attention of only one learner at a time would 
leave the others idle, and, from the time consumed, would be 
impracticable in a class composed of even fifteen or twenty 
persons only. Translation, by requiring all the learners to 
express the same ideas, would bring their powers of composition 
to a closer, and hence a more interesting contest ; much useful 
information would also be elicited by a critical examination of 
their diflferent modes of expressing the same thoughts. 

As a means of improvement in vernacular composition in 
the absence of an instructor, the first version may be compared 
with a standard translation of the foreign work, and corrected 
accordingly. The use of such a translation has already been, 
and will again be, recommended : it may, if duly appreciated, 
render the greatest services in linguistical studies. Any person, 
even one unacquainted with the foreign idiom, may assist a 
child in native composition ; by comparing his translation, viewed 
as an original essay, with the printed translation, and entering 
with him into such disquisitions cm grammar or style as this 
comparison may suggest. 

With proper attention, the student will soon overcome all the 
hindrances to the attainment of the first object in translation, 
namely, conceiving clearly the ideas of the author; because there 
must be a time when comprehension of the foreign written 
language is perfect ; but the second object, expressing these ideas 
faithfully and in appropriate idiomatic language, presents a 
boimdless field of exertion : for the art of composition may 
always be improved. In language, as in the fine arts, the power 
of understanding, appreciating, and enjoying finished com- 
position has its limits, whilst skill in execution admits of no 
limits in its improvement. Perfection, although it may be 
unattainable, should always be aimed at. 

But, to possess completely the art of writing the national 
language, the student must not confine himself exclusively to 
translation, which would be apt to keep his mind in a state of 
vassalage. Original composition, to which it is a preparatory 
step, must be occasionally attempted ; and if he have duly 
studied his national classics, it will present little difficulty ; for 
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any person able to translate weU cannot fail to be himself a 
good writer, should he possess ideas worth communicating to 
the public. 

Sect. V.— RE-TRANSLATION INTO THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

This second translation, — the exercise intended to teach com- 
position in the foreign language, — may be written, for greater 
convenience, in the same copy-book, opposite to the first, the 
alternate pages having been left blank for this pui'pose. As it 
presents greater difficulties than translating into the vernacular 
language, it demands all the attention of which the learner is 
capable. In translating into a foreign language, great caution 
is, at first, required to avoid the many errors incident to igno- 
rance. It is not sufiScient to know the rules of grammatical 
concord and sjmtax, the learner must consider every word of a 
sentence before he writes it ; he must ascertain the gender, 
number, and case of each substantive, adjective, and pronoun ; 
the mood, tense, and person of each verb he has occasion to use ; 
the governing and the governed term ; the place of each word ; 
finally, he must refer to the grammar and dictionary, to clear 
up the least doubt. This careful way of proceeding, persevered 
in for some time, will create habits of attention and accuracy, 
which will render his further progress rapid and certain. It will 
be well if, in the commencement, young people write this second 
translation under the eye of a person who will make them 
consider every word before writing it. 

The second translation possesses this peculiar advantage, that 
it can be introduced at the earliest as well as at the most advanced 
stage of the study ; for its difficulty may be diminished or 
increased at will. In the commencement, the first version into 
the native tongue is made as literal as this language permits, and 
the translation back into the foreign idiom is written shortly 
after the other, whilst the expressions of the model-book are 
still vivid on the memory. The few words which the learner 
may forget can easily be ascertained from the dictionary, or even 
from the original text, if he is able to resist the temptation of 
reading more words than he strictly requires. The attentive 
perusal of that text just before effecting the retranslation may, 
in the beginning, further facilitate this operation. 

As the learner advances, he should gradually depend more on 
his knowledge of the language, and less on recollection of the 
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original. He should, therefore, render the first translation more 
freely into his own language, without, however, losing sight of 
the precise idea of the original, and should increase proportionably 
to his proficiency the interval between the two translations. By 
these means, as he progresses, memory and reflection have greater 
scope for exercise. 

The importance of increasing the difliculty, according to the 
degree of proficiency of the student, has been noticed before. 
An exact recollection of the original would render the second 
translation too easy, and would not be much more beneficial than 
the mere exercise of copying ; complete obliteration of it from 
the mind would be equally bad, as it would make the task of re- 
translation too difficult. If the two extremes be carefully avoided, 
the double translation will become, by proper exercise of the 
imitative and retentive faculties, a certain and easy method of 
arriving at a practical knowledge of the art of writing ; for it is 
by decomposing that we learn to compose. Thus it is a successful 
application of the two methods to which we have before adverted : 
the first translation is an analytical, and the second a synthetical 
process. 

The double translation of a foreign standard author is, as a 
means of storing the mind with the materials of discourse, far 
more efficient than the learning of vocabularies or dialogues ; 
because the retentive and the recollective powers of the memory 
are successively called into action by the two versions ; and are, 
besides, exercised on words, the import of which is determined 
by the context, as well as on a phraseology which can always be 
depended upon as a model. It has this other peculiar advan- 
tage, that the more idiomatic the foreign expression is, the 
more it engages the learner’s attention in searching for its 
equivalent in the native tongue ; and, consequently, the greater 
is his chance of recollecting it for his second version and for 
ever after. As a means of forming his style in the foreign lan- 
guage, the double translation is preferable to simple reading ; 
because it keeps the model for a longer time before the mind, 
and thereby impresses it more permanently on the memory. 
Let us add that the double opportunity which it affords of com- 
paring the construction of the two languages, exhibits in a 
striking manner the minutest shades of difference which cha- 
racterise their genius ; and, consequently, points out the princi- 
ples peculiar to each, or common to both, that is to say, practically 
teaches particular and general grammar. 
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Advanced learners who have not time to write the first 
version, or have no occasion for practising native com}x)sition, 
may translate back into the foreign language a standard transla- 
tion of one of its classic authors. .But, whether they render the 
foreign tongue into the native, or vice versA, a careful comparison 
of their performance with a standard interpretation or the original 
text, according as they translate into the one or the other language, 
would aid them in improving their power of composition in either. 

If translation from a foreign author improves, as we have seen, 
the talent of composition in the native tongue, the inverse 
operation acts an equally useful part ; it familiarises learners 
with all the intricacies pf the national grammar, and thus com- 
pletes the knowledge of the national language. To render 
exactly the native words into another language, not only must 
their meaning in each particular instance be ascertained, but 
also the relation which they bear to the other words, or the class 
to which each belongs ; for many words, from the poverty of 
language, bearing various acceptations, being used in different 
relations, and often belonging to several distinct classes, are 
translated differently in different circumstances. As a general 
rule, a word is interpreted by as many words in another 
language, as it admits of different significations. 

Thus an English person, translating his own language into 
French, is led, in the course of practice, to discriminate, for 
example, between passion a generic, and passion a specific term, 
which words are rendered into French, the first by passion, and 
the second by coUre; between to perceive (to see) and to perceive 
(to be conscious), in French, apercevoir and s' apercevoir ; between 
to know, denoting simple perception, and to know, used with 
reference to the knowledge acquired by the intellectual powers, 
in French, connaUre and savoir, &c. He learns when better is 
used as a verb ( ameliorer ), an adjective ( meiUeur), or an adverb 
(inieux); when tfiai is a ponjunction (que), a determinative 
( ce, cette ), a demonstrative pronoun ( celui, ceUe ), or a relative 
pronoun subject ( qui ) or object ( que ) ; when the words before, 
without, hut, &c. are prepositions ( avarU or devant, saris, excepte ), 
conjunctions ( avant que, sans que, mais ), or adverbs ( auparavant, 
dehors, ne que); when it, which, what, &c., are subject, (il or elle, 
qui, ce qui), or object (le ov la, que, ce que); when wiil, would, 
rnay, &c., are verbs, or signs of particular tenses ; when loved, 
sold, taught, &c., are preterites of the indicative mood or past ' 
participles, &c. &c. 
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The learner, having, in translation, repeatedly ascertained * 
such grammatical distinctions in the instances which present 
most perplexity, will not afterwards find any diflSculty in discri- 
minating between them in all other instances. The fact thus 
ascertained that the same words in one language correspond, on 
difierent occasions, to different words in another, imparts a 
useful lesson. When not thus exercised, even the most acute 
understandings find it difficult to believe that things which have 
a common name have not, in some respect or other, a common 
nature, and often expend much labour in vain attempts to discover 
wherein this common nature consists. 

Although deficiencies and irregularities abound in all lan- 
guages, these seldom occur on the same occasions in any two of 
them. It may be laid down, as a general principle in translation, 
that no phrase can be rendered literally, the constituent parts of 
which are, in their airangement, relations, or meanings, incon- 
sistent with the idea expressed, or with the laws of language, as, 
for example, the following idioms. He wds offered a situation 
(familiarly used for a situation was offered to him) ; How do you 
like the book? (the word how signifying in what manner, and the 
whole phrase implying that the person questioned does like the 
book, constitute a double inconsistency with the idea meant ;) 

1 wish 1 was now at home (a past time modified by now); to wait 
on, to call on, to hear from a person (three verbs used anomalously). 
See Book VIII. p. 116, for other irregularities of this kind. All 
such exceptional expressions in the vernacular tongue, which 
would otherwise escape notice, are elicited by submittmg them 
to the analytical process of rendering them into another lan- 
guage ; and the learner, being thus led to inquire what native 
expressions do or do not conform either to the idea meant or to 
the general principles of grammar, acquires a habit of nice dis- 
crimination and critical knowledge of his own idiom. 


Sect. VI.- MODE OF CORRECTION. 

The correction of the second version of the double translation, 
which may be effected independently of a teacher, still further 
adds to its advantages. The self-instructed learner carefully' 
compares his translation of the first version or of a standard 
translation with the original text, word for word, sentence for 
sentence. The impressions which he receives through the eye 
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of the correctly written expressions, in contrast with his erroi's, 
are more deeply engraved in his mind, than if he had, through 
the ear, obtained the same infonnation from an instructor. He 
can thus correct what is faulty by the aid of an unerring 
standard ; he receives, in fact, a lesson from the author himself, 
and attains critical knowledge of the foreign language by a 
method which is sure, easy, and universal in its application. 

In comparing his composition with the original, the learner 
endeavours to ascertain the principles which regulate the 
expressions of the author, or to discover the reasons which 
guided him in the selection of his words and their arrangement. 
Without making any alteration, the learner simply marks, in his 
composition, everj" difference which he finds between it and the 
original, reserving what is erroneous for future correction from 
memory. The reflection required on a second consideration of 
the same subject, to remember the differences previously noticed, 
must increase the power of memory, and assist in avoiding a 
recurrence of the same faults. Reflecting on one’s errors is the 
surest way to amend them. Moreover the habit of minute and 
close comparison must develop the power of observation. By 
comparing one’s own composition with the original, judgment 
is exercised in discovering defects and discerning beauties : taste 
is thereby formed and the understanding cultivated. 

When this exercise is written under the auspices of a professor, 
the pupil should, in his composition, establish a distinction between 
that which he knows to be an error'and which requires no expla- 
nation, such as mis-spdling, omission of accents, mistake in gender 
or number, grammaiical discordance, &c. ; and what requires to be 
explained, such as a word or phrase substituted for another, omis- 
sion or inversion of words, difference of construction, all expressions, 
in short, which seem to render the idea equally well, or the 
incorrectness of which is not obvious. He should write over the 
words or sentences respecting which he doubts, those of the 
model, and submit both to the teacher. The latter, by comparing 
them, can give appropri.ate explanations ; he can show in whal 
the sense of his expressions differ from, or how near they approach 
to that of the original text, and will allow them to stand when 
they are equally correct ; for it must not bo forgotten, that the 
same idea may be expressed in different ways. It sometimes 
happens that the learner successfully competes with the author ; 
these little literary triumphs greatly enhance the pleasure of 
these compositions and stimulate to perseverance. 
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The instructor has, from this parallel, a favourable opportu- 
nity of giving to his pupils a species of information not generally 
found in school books, nor elicited by the correction of gram- 
matical exercises. According to the nature of the questions, he 
is called upon to elucidate the most intricate points of grammar 
and style, to explain the various shades of meaning which 
distinguish the words called synonj-ms, and to point out the 
difference between generic and specific terms, proper and 
figurative expressions, familiar and elegant forms, as well as the 
different modes of expressing the same idea, or the difference of 
sense produced by difference of construction ; and, in thus 
discriminating between words, he is necessarily led to discrimi- 
nate between the things of which they are significant. It is by 
the frequent recurrence of such incidental and appropriate 
remarks that reflection and judgment are unfolded, taste formed 
for the beautiful in style, and the principles of literary criticism 
are successfully taught. No exercise is better calculated to 
bring out in the service of the pupils all the literary acquire- 
ments of the instructor. Fortunate are those whose teachers 
can thus supply the deficiencies of books. 

The conversational and digressive mode of instruction arising 
from the correction of double translation is attended to with 
more eagerness and pleasure than book lessons. It adds to the 
many advantages of which this exercise is productive, and will 
prove particularly beneficial in public instruction ; for the 
master, confining himself to what exclusively depends on him, 
may, without loss of time, initiate all the members of a hirge 
class into the idioms and niceties of the language, with the 
greater effect as his observations are suited to their particular 
wants. The adaptation also of the double translation to different 
stages of proficiency renders it convenient for classes, in wliich 
all the learners, whatever be their different degrees of advance- 
ment, may write the same without prejudice to each other ; and 
the short time needed for the correction of it by the instructor 
may be, as we have seen, rendered profitable to every one. 

Let it not be objected, that learneis would be apt to avail 
themselves of the original text which is in their possession, to 
copy it entirely, instead of performing the second translation. 
Such a practice will be improbable, if their conscience have been 
habitually appealed to, and if they have early imbibed regard 
for truth. If they are not unbued with these moral principles, 
they had better abandon every intellectual pursuit and go 
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through a course of moral training. The age to which we post- 
pone the comparative study of languages permits the teacher to 
depend, for the right fulfilment of this task, on the honour of 
the students and on their desire of improvement. But, under 
the worst circumstances, the second translation may be written 
in the presence of the parent or instructor ; or the text-book 
may be taken from them, when they are writing the second 
translation. On the other hand, occasional application to the 
original text, in aid of the translation and as a substitute for the 
dictionary, far from being objectionablej ought to be encouraged, 
as being the means of familiarising beginners with correct 
orthogri^hy and the phraseology of the foreign author. 


Sect. VIL— POETICAL DOUBLE TRANSLATION. CHOICE OF A 
MODEL-BOOK. 

If a student, well acquainted with prose wi-iting, is ambitious 
to ascend higher and be initiated into the mysteries of poetry, 
he may choose one of the foreign poets for his model-author. 

"Whilst his efforts to transfuse the poetical beauties of his model 
into elegant prose, or even poetry, if he has a taste for it, would 
afford him further means of improvement in vernacular com- 
position, the second translation back into the metrical lines 
of the original, would familiarise him with the mechanism of the 
foreign verse. This would be the time to study treatises of 
prosody and versification, — thus combining theory with practice. 

The retranslation into verse should be made under the guidance 
of an enlightened professor, who, in correcting it, would have an 
opportunity to explain the principles of harmony in style, to 
point out the nicest shades of difference between words, both as 
regai'ds their meaning and euphony, and to account for the 
author’s motives in giving preference to those he has employed. 

The continued search after words of different length, or 
different sounds, with nearly the same import, and after an 
harmonious arrangement of them, to suit the me.asure and 
rhyme, will greatly serve the learner : it will enlarge his stock 
of words and phrases, give him readiness in the use of them, 
familiarise him with inversions and figurative language, and 
exliibit to him the characteristic difference which exists between 
familiar and elevated terms, between the style of prose and that ^ 

of poetry, i 
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The choice of a book for the pi-actice of double translation 
depends entirely on the particular style one wishes to acquire. 
In Latin or Greek the standard prose works which may best 
exhibit the diflFerence of genius between it and the native tongue 
should, perhaps, be preferred ; but, in living languages, the 
familiar style of conversation or letter-writing being the most 
generally useful, such works as are likely to aid in acquiring it 
should be preferred. 

Among the works best calculated to answer this purpose in 
French, those of Bouilly, although not free from defects, seem 
some of the most useful. Their morality is excellent ; their 
style simple, idiomatic, and elegant. They contain almost 
every expression used in daily intercourse ; and the most 
familiar topics of which ordinary conversation is composed are 
diffused through them. By the use of these or similar books, 
the learner acquires useful materials for speaking, as he advances 
in the art of writing. 

“ The Latin which the pupil composes,” observes Dumarsais, 
“ought to be nothing more than the imitation of the Latin 
which he has seen before.” * The Greek and Latin exercises 
given to boys are usually translations from the classics ; and as, 
on the other hand, the students are constantly engaged in 
translating those classics into their own language, they may 
truly be said to write double translation, although not in a 
manner so open, so direct, or so methodical as the one we 
recommend. 

Roger Ascham used double translation most effectually in 
teaching Greek and Latin to Queen Elizabeth, as he informs us 
in his “Schoolmaster “ And by these authorities and reasons,” 
he says, “ am I movetl to think this way of douHe translation, 
either only or chiefly to be fittest for the speedy and perfect 
attaining of any tongue ; and for speech attaining, I durst 
venture a good wager, if a scholar, in whom is aptness, love, 
diligence, and constancy, would but translate, after this sort, 
one little book in Tully, that scholar, I say, should come to a 
better knowledge in the Latin tongue than the most part do, 
that spend four or five years in tossing all the rules of grammar 
in common schools. , 

“ And a better and nearer example herein may be our mo.st 
noble Queen Elizabeth, who never took yet Greek nor Latin 
grammar in her hand after the first declining of a noun and a 

• Lot VMIaila Principet it la Qrammaire, 
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verb ; but only by this double translating of Demosthenes and 
Isocrates daily without missing, every forenoon, and likewise 
some part of Tully, every afternoon, for the space of a year or 
two, has attained to such a ready utterance of the Latin, and 
that with a judgment as they be few in number in both the 
universities, or elsewhere in England, that be in both tongues 
comparable with her Majesty.” * 

It is obvious that if the double translation, whether in prose 
or in poetry, be continued for any time, it must prove beneficial. 
Gibbon informs us that, by persevering in it, he acquired 
extensive knowledge of Latm and French, and the command of 
a correct style. “This useful exercise in writing,” he adds, 
“ was accompanied and succeeded by the more pleasing occupa- 
tion of reading the best authors. The perusal of the Homan 
classics was at once my exercise and reward.” t Lord Mansfield, 
the celebrated rival of Chatham, derived much advantage as a 
speaker from early double translation of the great orators of 
antiquity. J “ By the double translation,” says Sir W. Jones, 
“ more Arabic and Persian will be learned in ten months than 
can be learned in ten years by any other method.” § Among 
its other advocates we may mention Vossius, Ainsworth, Eollin, 
Arnauld, La ChMotais, Pluche, Diderot, Bigault d’Harcourt, 
Weiss, and Guizot. (24.) 

Having now explained what we conceive to be a judicious, 
and know to be a successful, mode of learning to write both the 
native and the foreign language, there remain to be indicated the 
various exercises which constitute original composition. But, 
before entering on this important subject, let us ofifer a few 
observations on the usual grammatical and orthographical 
exercises, for which double translation is intended as a substitute. 

• The Schoolmaster, f Memoirs of my Life and Writings, 

X E. Plunk. Burke, The Lives of Eminent English Judges. 

^ Dissertation sur la LitUrature OrientaUk 
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CHAPTER II. 


GRAMAIATICALAND ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 

Skct. I.— GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES OBJECTED TO. 

In a preceding chapter we stated, as our opinion, that 
grammatical rules are not the best starting-point from which to 
arrive at the practical knowledge of a language. The exercises 
contrived for the making of Latin and those found in most 
grammars of foreign living languages, being intended principally 
to teach these rules, we cannot recommend them as a preliminary 
in the study, — the more so as writing is inappropriate to its 
first stage. 

Our observations in favour of the study of good models, as the 
best preparation for writing, are an indirect condemnation of 
grammatical exercises, or compositions by rules, and might alone 
justify our objection to them ; yet, we cannot refrain from 
strengthening it by the authority and experience of distinguished 
professoi-s. Rollin, that judicious, although timid refoi-mer of 
the errors of the university of Paris, does not hesitate to 
recommend reading in preference to studying grammar and 
writing exercises illustrative of it. He observes, “To compose 
well in Latin, one must know the turns, the idioms, the rules of 
that language, and have made rather considerable provision of 
words, the force of which is felt and the just applicction of which 
can be made. Now, all this can be done only by explaining 
authors, who are like a living dictionary and a speaking 
grammar, in which are learned by experience the force and the 
true use of words, phrases, and niles of syntax. I do not 
hesitate to decide that, in the beginning, we must entirely 
exclude exercises ; they are only calculated to torment children 
by painful and useless labour, and to inspire them with dislike 
to a study which usually draws on them, from masters, nothing 
but reprimands and chastisements.” * 

* Traite dea Studea. 
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“The method of exercises,” says Beauz^e, “falls every day 
into greater discredit in consequence of the wise reflections 
difiused through the excellent works of the most skilful instruc- 
tors and the most respectable writei-s, Lefdvre de Saumur, 
Vossius the elder, Rollin, Pluche, Chompr6, &c. It is to he 
wished that this discredit may increase, and that people will 
confine themselves entirely to translation, either oral or written, 
from the foreign language into the native.” * 

Rollin, Beauz6e, and the scholars mentioned by the latter, are 
supported in their disapprobation of grammatical exercises by 
almost all writers who have treated of classical instruction. 
Unwilling to swell our work with quotations, of which we have 
perhaps ah-eady been too prodigal, we shall be content with 
naming, among those who condemn the practice, Roger Ascham, 
Locke, IMilton, Montaigne, Lancelot, Nicole, Amauld, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, J. J. Rousseau, Fleury, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Radon villiers, Niemeyei', La Chfllotais, Maugard, Weiss, Wyse, 
and Guizot. (25.) 

To these may be added the celebrated scholars whom we 
named in the Book on Grammar, as most profoundly erudite 
without having ever learaed grammar or written exercises. 
Among them we will particularly mention Madame Dacier, 
whose translations and commentaries are well known in the 
literary world. Her father, Tanaquil Lefevre, one of the scholars 
above alluded to by Beauzoe, had a son whom, in less than three 
years, and by oral translation alone, he had enabled to read the 
greater number of historians and almost all the epic and 
dramatic poets, both Greek and Latin. This child having died 
at the age of thirteen, his father thought to alleviate his sorrow 
by bestowing the same care on his daughter, and subjecting her 
to the same course of classic reading. This lady’s examjile is, 
among many others, a striking evidence against the assertion of 
those who pretend that -writing exercises is necessary for under- 
standing the construction of Latin and Greek. 

Not only are written grammatical exercises unnecessary for 
gaining acquaintance with the genius of a language, but they 
aflTord very little assistance towards acquiring the art of composi- 
tion, which is the result only of assiduous reading and reiterated 
imitation of good authors. They are, at the outset, even 
prejudicial, because the errors, which their untimely use renders 
unavoidable, are often confirmed rather than counteracted by 

* Encyclop^die Meihodiqae. 
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ulterior practice. In writing an exercise os the illustration of a 
rule, the student may perhaps, so far as the rule directs him, do 
it correctly ; but how is hcj in a complicated sentence, to write 
that p>art of it for which no direction has been given 1 There are 
in such sentences subordinate parts for which no rule is given, 
and which are often more numerous than those to which the 
rule itself applies ; the eonsequence is that such parts will often 
be translated incorrectly, and more time will be employed upon 
this incoiTect portion of the exercise, than upon that which 
exemplifies the rule. 

The benefit resulting from grammatical exercises, does not 
sufficiently compensate for the fretful thumbing of a dictionary 
which they impose on the learner, and the considerable time 
which they consume ; because their sphere of usefulness is very 
limited : a thousand exceptions coimteract the principles which 
they are intended to illustrate. They can, at best, only lead to 
the mechanical structure of a phraseology devoid of the graces 
of style iiiid of the idiomatic language prevalent in good society. 
“To speak grammatically,” says Quintilian, “is one thing, to 
speak Latin is another.” * 

How can these unconnected school-phrases give young people 
a perception of the beautiful, or enable them to enter into the 
spirit of classical composition ? Before they get over the diffi- 
culties presented by such elements, what a tedious way have 
they to drag .‘dong ! The writing of exercises is, of all school- 
practices, perhaps the most prejudicial to the progress of learners : 
it consumes most time, produces most discouragement, confirms 
the worst habits, and exercises the understanding less than any 
other. The absurdity of this practice is so obvious that the 
obstinacy with which it is still persevered in would be a cause of 
surprise, were it not explained by the force of habit in the case 
of old teachers : it has been accounted for in the case of novices 
in the profession. (See Book v. p. 342.) 

Miuiy persons, unwilling to reject the method of grammatical 
exercises, although aware of its defects, have endeavoured to 
improve it by removing the difficulties attendant on writing in 
a language before it is known. But the remedy proves as bad as 
the evil ; and it must be so ; for, when we are once out of the 
right path of natiu-e, every step we take leads us astray. Some 
Latin exei'cise books and the greater number of grammars which 
have of late been written for the students of foreign living 

• " Aliud C6t grammatici*, aliud latino loqul.” — Inal. Orat., Lib. i. Cap. vii. 
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languages, contain, under the rules, exercises in which their 
authors contrive every means in their power to facilitate the 
observance of those rules, and spare young people the trouble of 
reflecting : they give not only the foreign words, but their 
order ; they indicate the gender and number, mood and tense, 
and point out when words are to be omitted or supplied. 
Learners mechanically avail themselves of this assistance, with- 
out inquiring into the difierence of idiom between the two 
languages, often even without reading the rule, before they write 
the exercise ; not unfrequently remaining ignorant of the rule 
which it was the purport of the exercise to teach, and acquiring 
habits of mental indolence. 

Young people, also, for the sake of expedition, commonly 
translate the native words one after another into the foreign 
language, without troubling themselves about the sense conveyed 
by the combination of those words ; so that if, afterwards, they 
have similar ideas to express in that language, they receive no aid 
whatever fi'om the exercises which they have written. But, 
were they even to attend to the sense, while they thus translate 
the heterogeneous miscellany of their exercise-book, still they 
would lose sight of what should be their chief aim, namely, 
expression of their own thoughts and acquisition of style ; for 
the exclusive practice of translating the words of others is 
not conducive to originality, nor are unconnected phrases, how- 
ever grammatically correct, conducive to the formation ot 
style. 

Grammatical exercises are, in these respects, very inferior to 
double -translation, in which learners express, by their second 
version, connected ideas which they have appropriated by the 
first ; they again yield to it in two essential points, — they neglect 
altogether the great principle of imitation and provide no means 
of improvement in the native tongue. 

The correction of grammatical exercises by the professor 
involves considerable expenditure of time and is almost imprac- 
ticable in public instruction. However short the exercises may 
be, a few minutes are required for the inspection of each ; and, 
in a class of only twelve or fifteen learners, more than an hour 
may be spent in this occupation : so that each has the benefit 
but of the few minutes given by the teacher to the correction of 
his exercise, — the others, meanwhile, remaining unemployed. 
To avoid so great a waste of time, some teachers neglect alto- 
gether this part of their duty, while others, in their hurry 

VOL. II. T 
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through it, cannot adduce reaaons or rules in support of the 
required alterations. 

Adults learning in large classes or by themselves, and anxious 
to be practical grammarians, may, however, indulge in this kind 
of exercise and correct their errors themselves, by comparing 
their performance with a key. But, before consulting it, they 
should carefully ascertain that they have not violated the rule 
which the exercise illustrates : and when, with its aid, they 
notice their mistakes, they should not make the requisite altera- 
tions without reference to the grammar. Nine-tenths of the 
governesses who teach French in this country, privately use such 
a book to prepare for the correction at, sight of the exercises of 
their pupils, to whom they would certainly render greater 
service, if they showed them how to correct their oWn mistakes 
by comparing themselves what they have written with the 
corresponding text of the key.* 


Sect. II.— TRANSLATION FROM A NATIONAL AUTHOR INTO A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

Inappropriate and inefficient as are grammatical exercises for 
acquiring the art of composition in a foreign language, they are, 
in evil consequences, far surpassed by the practice of translating, 
in the first stages of the study, from a national author into a 
foreign language. To enter upon the study of it by wi-iting in 
it, is to begin at the wrong end, at what is most difficult ; it is, 
in fact, to attempt what is impossible. Is there anything more 
preposterous than to impose on learners the task of writing in a 
language of which they are ignorant ? The defects of such a 
course are so palpable that it is surprising how it could ever have 
been recommended. 

To employ in translating the most appropriate expressions, 
those which most exactly convey the ideas of the original text, 
requires great command of the language into which one trans- 
lates, that is, a large stock of words and perfect acquaintance 
with their various acceptations, as also practical knowledge of 
its idiomatical structure and figurative forms : it presents, as 
we have before observed, great obstacles even to those most 
conversant with the language. How infinitely greater must the 

• Most French grammars pnblished in this country have “keys” for their 
exercises. 
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obstacles be to him who wishes to translate from the native into 
a foreign tongue which he is learning ! It is an absurdity of 
the same kind as that of reading aloud before having sufficiently 
heard the sounds. Neither the pronunciation nor the construc- 
tion can be discovered by the greatest efforts of genius ; the ear 
and the eye must commimicate them to the mind before imitation 
can reproduce them. 

Dictionaries will give but little assistance in this respect : all 
the objections which, in the Book on Beading, were brought 
against them, have double force against their use in translating 
into a foreign language. Great, indeed, must be the perplexity 
of a learner in choosing, from many unknown words, that which 
expresses the idea of his author, when we reflect that, even in 
writing our own language, the national lexicons themselves are 
sufficiently embarrassing. “ When,” says Dugald Stewart, “ I 
consult Johnson’s Dictionary, I find many words of which he 
has enumerated forty, fifty, or sixty different significations, and, 
after all the pains he has taken to distinguish these from each 
other, I am frequently at a loss to avail myself of his 
definitions.”* 

But, if we could suppose that, by some lucky chance, a beginner 
has hit on the right foreign words, in what order shall he place 
them ? — are any to be left out, and which 1 — what new ones shall 
he introduce ? for the corresponding expressions of two lan- 
guages are rarely composed of the same number of words. Here 
he meets new perplexities, nay, impossibilities. No one who is 
not already practically conversant with the genius and phrase- 
ology of a language^ can know when it admits, or does not 
admit, of rendering literally the forms of another ; when it has, 
or has not, equivalent idiomatic and figurative expressions ; 
much less can he know what are these expressions and what 
degree of elegance or vulgarity attaches to them. No knowledge 
of grammar can supply this information. !The greater the 
judgment or anxiety of a student, the more embarrassed must 
he be, because the more conscious of the difficulty ; whUst the 
thoughtless or indolent learner feels no hesitation ; he is apt to 
take the first words he finds in his dictionary, and write them 
in the order in which they occur in his own language. To write 
in a foreign idiom, whether from a national author or from an 
exercise-book, is, as already stated, a purely mechanical opera- 
tion, at an early stage of the study. When we reflect that 

^ Philosophical Essays^ jSss. v. 
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groping thus in the dark and poring over the most uninteresting 
of all works, dictionaries and exereise-books, to accomplish the 
most irrational of all tasks, is the chief occupation to which 
many children are doomed for years, we cannot wonder that 
they leave school with intellect beneath their age, uncultivated 
taste, and hatred of books and teachers. 

Translation from the native into a foreign language has, it is 
true, one advantage in the case of learners as yet deficient in 
vernacular orthography ; constant use of the dictionaiy obliges 
them to attend closely to the composition of the native words, 
in order to find the corresponding foreign terms ; and thus it 
teaches them the vernacular as well as the foreign orthography. 
But this trifling incidental benefit cannot be considered suflScient 
compensation for the manifold evils entailed upon the learner 
by this practice ; because, as will subsequently be seen, there 
are many other ways, more direct, speedy, and efiicient, of 
learning orthography. 

Some persons, pretending to make learners write or speak 
foreign languages at the outset, have compiled books exclu- 
sively designed for translating English into them at sight, as 
they call it. The exercises of these books, accompanied as 
they are with all the interpretations and directions which 
can facilitate them, are not liable to the same objections as 
translating from a national author ; but they have all the defects 
which characterise grammatical exercises, they require no mental 
effort, present no model for imitation, call no power of analogy 
into action, and confine the learner to a narrow circle of ideas, to 
unconnected and unvaried phraseology. Far from enabling him 
to attain the proposed end, the longer they are continued the 
less chance has he of gaining the facility and independence of 
composition, the perspicuous and idiomatic style desirable for 
the expression of thought in social and active life. Translation 
into a foreign living language is more preposterous stiU when 
performed orally, as the pronunciation presents new obstacles, 
especially to beginners. This is the practice recommended above 
all others by De Porquet, and on which his method is based. 
But the most remarkable feature of that method lies in the 
eccentricity of the suggestion, that, in the study of a foreign 
language, the power of imitation ought to be laid aside and 
invention substituted in its place. He strongly warns those 
who wish to converse in French against the useless exercise of 
translating it into their own, that is, against familiarising 
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themselves with the various import of its words or the idiomatic 
form of its phraseology, as established by gootl writers.* 

It is particularly difficult to translate iuto French, owing to 
its extreme precision of expression and uniformity of construc- 
tion. This language does not admit of inversion or transposition, 
and, therefore, cannot easily follow the multifarious forms of 
other languages. The more transpositive a language is, the 
more facilities it affords for expressing the ideas conveyed in 
another : and, in this respect, English, German, and still more, 
Italian possess great advantage over the French. But even the 
most transpositive idioms preseut insurmountable difficulties to 
the translator. Let not then the time and ardour of the learner 
be wasted in vain attempts at translating what is untranslatable, 
in doing what his instructor, whatever be his skill, could not do 
himself; for we feel no hesitation in asserting that the best 
English scholars, among the foreign teachers in the three king- 
doms, would be incapable of translating at sight with ease 
and correctness any English or foreign standard work. 

When some command of the foreign tongue is gained, 
translation from, the native into it may sometimes be desirable. 
A judicious professor or an adult learner may judge of the 
opportunity for such practice ; but, when this occurs, we would 
observe, that many of the objections which have been brought 
against it might be obviated, by using for a text-book, as already 
suggested, a well-written and faithful translation of a standard 
w'ork in the foreign language. This exercise will partake of 
some of the advantages of the double translation, if the original 
happen to be one of the works which served for the acquisition 
of the fii'st branch. Under any circumstance, students could 
refer to it when a difficulty occurs, and could correct their own 
compositions, whilst a teacher might further improve the style 
of his pupils by comparing their performances with the model- 
work. 

Although this exercise is preferable to the usual grammatical 
exercises and to translating from a national author into the 
foreign language, it should not exclusively engage the attention 
of a learner ; for, even in the case of a proficient, it keeps up a 
practice inconsistent with the desired end — the direct expression 
of one’s own thoughts. This is the chief object which the 
student must always keep in view ; and nothing but practice in 


• Sec Thf, FenwUkian System or Guide for Teaching and Learning the French Language 
&e. &c. 1S39. 
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original writing can ensure it. If double-translation furnishes a 
beginner with the materials of language and leads to the 
acquisition of good style, original composition alone accustoms 
the proficient to use these materials for the expression of his 
own thoughts. However, before original essays in a foreign or 
the native tongue be ventured upon, orthography, concordance, 
syntactical construction and punctuation should be familiar to 
the learner : for deficiency in these elementary points, by calling 
for the frequent correction of the professor, would divert atten- 
tion from the style and the thought, which ought to be his chief 
objects of consideration in the inspection of original essays. 
Effective as is double-translation towards acquiring these first 
elements of good writing, it cannot fail to receive considerable 
aid from acquaintance with the rules of the language ; we 
therefore refer the reader to the preceding Book, Chap, ii.. 
Sect. II, in which is unfolded the method by which grammar is 
rendered a help to speaking and writing. 


Sect. III.— ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 

1. Dictation, vocabulary^ laming, and correction of f alee spelling, 

oljected to. 

Familiarity with the orthography of a foreign language results 
from the manner in which that language is acquired. Foreign 
words are, in fact, chiefly learned through the organ of sight, as 
native words are acquired through the organ of hearing : ortho- 
graphy is as necessarily acquired in the one case as pronunciation 
in the other. The deaf and dumb who are taught to write, 
seldom commit oi-thographical errors, because they are not, like 
other men, led astray by the pronunciation. A person learning 
a foreign language through books, is similarly circumstanced 
with the deaf and dumb as regards orthography ; he requires no 
special exercise for gaining familiarity with it. 

Dictation, so generally resorted to, is inefficient as an or- 
thographical exercise. In Italian and Spanish, the conformity 
of the orthography with the pronunciation renders it utterly 
useless. So uniform is the power of the letters in these languages, 
that to pronounce an Italian or a Spanish word is to spell it. 
In German, dictation is not much more useful, because the same 
letters, usually representing the same sounds and articulations, 
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it suffices to know the power of their alphabetical characters to 
deduce the spelling of the words from their sounds. In French, 
it may assist in teaching the orthography, provided the learner 
is made acquainted with the principles of orthoepy and etymology, 
as also with the rules of grammatical concord which govern the 
inflection of words. But this part of the English language can 
never be taught through dictation, either to natives or foreigners. 
He who knows the spelling of an English word derives no 
benefit from writing it, and he who is not previously acquainted 
with it, will seldom be able to spell it from hearing. 

In any language in which the orthography does not exactly 
correspond to the prommciation, dictation is inefficient, since the 
writer has, thereby, no clue by which he can infer the mode of 
writing it from the manner in which it is uttered. This exercise, 
however, can be very useful as a test by which to ascertain 
the pupil’s progress in spelling ; for, although it cannot prevent 
the commission of errors, it afibrds the means of detecting and 
correcting them. But, viewed even in this light, dictation 
should not be practised frequently ; because, for one word that 
the child may, by this means, learn to spell, he wastes time in 
writing a great many which he knew before. This is purchasing 
too dearly a species of information which can be easily acquired 
conjointly with higher departments of composition. Dictation 
is so universally resorted to, only because it gives little trouble 
to the instructor and demands on his part neither talent nor 
information. 

We will now advert to two other practices equally inefficient 
in teaching orthography, and which should be discarded from 
the instruction of youth. The one, most generally adopted, and, 
perhaps, the most irksome of all the tasks inflicted upon children, 
consists in making them commit to memory columns of uncon- 
nected words in a dictionary or spelling-book, with the double 
object of lejirning their prthography and signification. This 
practice is injudicious, both in the foreign and in the native 
tongue ; for it reverses the natural order of things : the ability 
to spell correctly is the consequence of familiarity .with the 
written words gained from reading, and cannot be made an 
introduction to the study of languages. It is by recollecting 
how a word looks and not how it sounds that we are enabled to 
spell it. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that knowledge 
of orthography is required for writing, not for speaking, and, 
therefore, consistently with this end, the fingers, not the lips. 
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should be formed to such habits as would enable the learner to 
write the words correctly, without premeditation. His eye 
ought, under the influence of correct impressions, to direct his 
hand, as in acquiring the pronunciation the ear directs the 
tongue. Transcribing words will more efiectually assist the 
memory in retaining their orthography than oral repetition 
of them. The greater number of those who learn the dictionary 
as an exercise in spelling do not go through one half of it, and 
yet they usually know the words of the second half as well 
as those of the flrst, a fact which obviously proves the uselessness 
of the exercise. The second object proposed from this mnemonic 
exercise is equally defeated ; for the import of words, as it has 
previously been remarked, cannot, in general, be fully ascer- 
tained when they are considered separately. It is from reading 
.and from the conversation of those who speak well, that the 
precise and various meanings of words must be learned. 

In repeating words, the child, anxious to have the task over, 
often utters in one breath their spelling, their synonyms, and 
their definitions, as given in his vocabulary, without attending to 
the ideas represented by these words : so that the judgment 
having no participation in this mechanical repetition, no impres- 
sion is left on his mind either of their orthography or of their 
meaning. The lesson is no sooner over than he has probably 
forgotten every word of it. How then can it be supposed that 
he derives from this exercise the expected information, or any 
advantage adequate to the time and trouble devoted to it. 

Tlie other practice consists in presenting to children for correc- 
tion portions of language written with a false orthography ; an 
exercise useless for those who spell correctly, and absurd for 
those who do not. If a learner previously knows the right 
spelling of the words to be altered, it is obvious that there cannot 
be any difficulty, merit, or improvement in making these altera- 
tions ; and if he is ignorant of the spelling, it is impossible that 
he can effect the suitable changes, the exercise of reflection being 
of no avail in so arbitrary a thing as etymological orthography. 
His knowledge of the pronunciation, far from producing the 
desired result, could only lead him astray ; for the very errors 
which are introduced in these orthographical exercises are most- 
ly founded on a eonformity of the written form with the spoken 
language, and that conformity, consistent with reason, would 
rather incline him to adopt these errors, if he should use his 
judgment. The erroneous impressions which the eye receives 
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fi'om these misspelled words foster bad habits. He who has 
seen a word spelled in two ways, — correctly and incorrectly, — 
will be more likely to err in writing it than he who has always 
seen it correctly spelled. Exercises in cacography produce 
nothing but confusion and perplexity in the mind of a learner. 
What must be the baneful effect of this method when the child, 
at his entrance upon the study of a language, receives his fimt 
impressions of a large portion of its written form from inaccurate 
spelling. 

The correction of false syntax is not, it is true, as irrational as 
that of false spelling, since it may be said in its favour that it 
affords a means of putting the learner’s knowledge of rules to 
the test ; yet, we prefer the direct mode of instruction, by which 
he is made either to produce forms of expression illustrative of 
grammar, or to notice those of a standard work which exemplify 
the rules of the language. Whatever be the department of 
composition aimed at, — orthography, syntax, or style, — the study 
of good models is the surest way of learning to write correctly. 
When it is so easy to show a child the right road, why take him 
through all the crooked paths which can be imagined ! In every 
department of education it is more judicious to present good 
examples to be followed than bad ones to be avoided. Vice is 
surely not the medium through which a child can be led to the 
practice of virtue. 

Among those who, on this subject, hold the same opinion with 
us, may be mentioned Dumarsais, Matter, and Girard. The 
latter says, — “ Whence do they take those subjects of cacology 
and cacography 1 From good writers, whose expressions and 
style they spoil for that perpose. This is, in my opinion, a pro- 
fanation which should not be permitted. Let us, by proper 
means, prevent children from committing errors, and let us 
carefully correct those which escape them when they speak or 
write : thereby we shall attain more safely the end which certain 
grammjirians aim at in their miserable collections of exercises 
in bad spelling and bad grammar.” * 

* Enseiffnemenl JieffuUer dt la Langv Matcmelle. 
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2. Modes of acquiring orthography. 

Whatever may be said for or against any special orthogra- 
phical exercises, they evidently are less requisite in the foreign 
than in the vernacular tongue. In the latter the child being, at 
first, acquainted only with the articulate words, requires to be 
taught their corresponding orthography. In the foreign language, 
on the contrary, knowledge of the orthography is, we repeat it, 
the natural consequence of the manner in which the language is 
learned, since the written form is constantly under the consider- 
ation of the learner ; he only requires to be taught the corres- 
ponding pronunciation. The foreign orthography will be the 
more certainly secured, if, in reading the first works, and, espe- 
cially, in second perusals, attention be duly directed to the ma- 
terial form of words. Its acquisition will also receive consider- 
able aid from the double-translation, an exercise which, while it 
aims at higher acquirements, forwards the learner in the correct 
spelling of both languages. The second translation, as before 
mentioned, leads to accuracy in spelling the foreign words, and 
the first in spelling the native, if a dictionary is resorted to in all 
doubtful cases. 

Although carefully inspecting and correcting written compo- 
sition tend to improve learners in orthography, a professor may 
still render them valuable service by occasionally directing their 
attention expressly to this elementary department of composition 
in either the native or a foreign language. Let him, instead of 
dictating to them a consecutive passage, read on until he comes 
to words the spelling of which may present some difficulty. These 
words he either desires his pupils to write, or he questions them 
on their si^elling ; he then, as occasion requires, states to them 
the etymological principle or grammatical concord which governs 
their orthography ; he explains the phonographical law on which 
the alphabetical system of writing is founded, and points out the 
irregularities to which this law is liable ; he finally illustrates 
his remarks by exhibiting, on the black board, words which are 
alike in spelling and different in sound, or vice versd, similar in 
sound and different in orthography. This practice would avoid 
the waste of time which results from ordinary dictation, and 
would, besides, impart valuable information. 

As another means of learning orthography, we will suggest 
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the practice of extracting from the best works which the student 
reads the passages most remarkable for beauty of style, or just- 
ness of thought, interesting anecdotes, striking truths, and max- 
ims. These extracts would necessarily draw attention to the 
orthography, at the same time that they would give correct habits 
of writing, cultivate taste for literature, exercise judgment in 
reading, and furnish useftil ideas, — objects vastly more important 
than mere knowledge of spelling. One may be free from errors 
in orthography and pronunciation, and be withal very ignorant. 

A thfrd exercise in orthography consists in writing from 
memory pieces of prose or poetry. This practice tends to make 
learners careful in noticing the spelling, while committing to 
memory ; it creates a habit of attention, and adds to the useful- 
ness of mnemonic lessons. This and the preceding exercise 
possess two other advantages of which dictation is destitute, — 
they enable learners to attend to the punctuation, and to correct 
their errors themselves by comparing their written copy with the 
model. 

The different kinds of composition which are recommended in 
the next chapter, will further tend to familiarise learners with 
the orthography. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 

Sect. I.— PIIRASF.OI.OGICAL F.XERCISES— IDIOMATIC AND 
SYNTACTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 

To complete our suggestions on the art of writing in a foreign 
language, we will point out a series of progressive exercises 
which may alternate with the double translation, and through 
which skill in original composition may be attained. 

Original composition simply consists in writing, instead of 
speaking, the ideas which are actually in the mind. If learners 
select subjects which are familiar to them, they will find no diffi- 
culty in composing, that is, in writing what they can readily say 
in conversation. Composition should then be for them the fruit 
of past labour, the mere application of the words and phraseology 
acquired from reading, hearing, and phrase-making to the expres- 
sion of their own thoughts. The exercises by which these objects 
may be accomplished, must be analogous to those resorted to 
for acquiring the art of speaking, especially when, in the case of 
the living languages, writing is considered as an auxiliary to 
speaking. 

In the preceding book we have adverted to the practice of 
forming, in the intervals of the lessons, phraseological variations 
on the verbs, in which ideas are expressed in the foreign language 
without the intervening medium of the native : this process, 
introduced in writing, will extend the benefit of the phrase- 
making exercise, and serve as an easy introduction to original 
composition. If the sentences arise from ideas originating in the 
learner’s own mind, and if their construction conform to the 
simplicity of the first native phrases of infancy, they may be 
ventured upon from the moment he has mastered a verb in its 
different forms, — affirmative, interrogative, and negative. Let 
him, when combining its various moods, tenses, persons and forms 
with such words as make complete propositions, endeavour to 
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write the foreign sentences as the immediate signs of his ideas, 
and without putting on paper the native expressions in which 
these ideas may have been originally conceived ; for it must not 
be forgotten, that, this exercise having for its double object to 
assist the learner in speaking his thoughts readily, and to enable 
him to write them as he does in his own language, the means 
should be consistent with the end. 

The more easily to accomplish this object, the learner should, 
at first, confine himself to the verbs of each day’s lesson, and to 
forms of expression similar to those which he has practised 
orally with his teacher, as also to the use of words and phrases 
so familiar to him that he can readily divest himself of the cor- 
responding native ones : no matter how common, homely, or even 
childish may be the theme, if, by this practice, he acquires the 
habit of writing his own ideas, directly and with ease, in the 
foreign language. Let him introduce in these initiatory compo- 
sitions the progressive combinations which have been recom- 
mended for speaking, proceeding very gradually from the simplest 
to the most complicated propositions, — from detached sentences 
to connected discourse, until, after persevering for some time iu 
this practice, he attains the power of composing without the 
intervening meilium of the native tongue, — the fourth and last 
stage in mental language. 

Two other exercises may be mentioned, which will be found 
useful to the learner at his entrance on the practice of original 
composition ; They consist in illustrating idioms and gram- 
matical principles peculiar to the foreign language. These 
exercises will present no difficulty, if he have already made 
similar illustrations orally under the direction of his instructor. 
But the analogical variations of idioms may be practised before 
the phraseology illustrative of grammar ; because greater 
facilities are alforded by the analytical process of composing 
sentences from model expressions than by the synthetical process 
of forming them from given rules. The latter exercise will, in 
its turn, prove most valuable ; for no intellectual acquirement 
is permanent, which does not rest on the knowledge and 
application of principles. 

The idiomatical and syntactical model expressions may be 
taken either from a select collection of phrases, or from standard 
work.s, — the learner composing his phraseological variations by 
modifying these model expressions in the manner which has 
been explained for acquiring the art of speaking. This was a , 
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favourite exercise with F6n61on for initiating his pupil, the 
grandson of Louis XIV., into the Latin phraseology, as we see 
in a manuscript in his own hand-writing, deposited in the 
Imperial Library in Paris. 

Written variations on model phrases may be practised without 
the assistance of an instructor, provided the verb which enters 
into their composition be perfectly known ; for if the student 
introduce none but words with which he is well acqainted, he 
can fail only in the manner of arranging them ; and mistakes of 
this nature may easily be ascertained and corrected by reference 
to the model-phrase. 

These original compositions possess the principal qualities 
which should characterise written exercises : they familiarise the 
learner with the verbs, syntax, idioms, and genius of the foreign 
language ; they accustom him early to express his own ideas, 
and give him command of phraseology. But what makes them 
pre-eminently useful is the exercise which, searching for ideas 
and forming combinations by analogy, afford to his judgment 
and memory, as weU as to his powers of imitation and invention. 


Sect. II.— IMITATIVE COMPOSITIONS. 

Connected composition would present little difficulty to a 
person skilled in foming detached sentences ; for these, by 
means of connective terms, are easily formed into continuous 
subjects. But, as an intermediate step between the preceding 
exercises and original essays, the student may occasionally write 
narratives from recollection, and in imitation of good writers, — 
anecdotes, historical facts, or passages from standard works, — 
previously read, heard, or studied with that intention, an exer- 
cise corresponding to that already recommended for acquiring 
the art of speaking, and to which we refer the reader for further 
directions (Book x., Chap, iii.. Sect. ii). The learner should, as 
in the case of oral narrations, take these from the foreign works, 
and, especially, if possible, from the book which he is at the 
time engaged in reading ; for the words and phraseolo^ which 
in his book directly suggested the ideas, would, from the associa- 
tion thus formed, be likely to present themselves to his mind 
when he wishes to express the same ideas. He, at first, should 
leave but a short interval between reading or hearing, and 
writing them, and increase it gradually as he gains proficiency. 
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The oral and the written narratives may, in the commencement, 
be made to assist each other : this the learner effects by writing 
the one which he last repeated to his instructor, or, vice versd, 
narrating the one which he has previously written. 

Such short imitative compositions, or written summaries, 
will, in the foreign as in the native tongue, preclude the necessity 
for the orthographical exercises to which we have alluded in the 
preceding Chapter. They will engage the learner’s attention on 
the spelling of words, as well as on their arrangement ; on ideas 
as well as on their expression. Transcribing, although the most 
efficient of orthographical exercises, yields in usefulness to these 
compositions; it does not, as has been remarked, impress on 
the memory the subject of what is copied ; because the attention 
is directed to the individual words rather than to their corres- 
ponding ideas, or their logical dependencies. In composing 
from recollection, on the contrary, the mental powers are 
directed towards the subject-matter ; words become secondary, 
and serve only as instruments with which to analyse what 
passes in the mind. Should memory fail, imagination and 
judgment come in aid to supply deficiencies. The constant 
efforts which are made to select the proper words and place 
them in their proper order, teach to think and reason as well as 
to compose, — so great is the connection between thoughts and 
the words that represent them. 

When learners have, by these essays, acquired some command 
of language, their compositions must rise in chaiucter and 
increase in difficulty : descriptive and argumentative subjects 
should, in due time and alternately, engage their attention. 
But, the better to effect this, they should not be satisfied with 
hearing or heading on the subjects to be treated of, they should 
themselves minutely examine what they wish to describe, and 
should fully discuss with their instructor, the points on which 
they have to write an argumentative dissertation. Compositions 
of a purely naiTative character, resting on the concatenation of 
incidents, exercise more especially memory and imagination : 
whereas descriptions and dissertations, without rejecting the aid 
of these two faculties, call for higher intellectual powers : the 
first requires accurate investigation of things, and nice discrimi- 
nation in classifying the subject ; the second depends chiefly on 
judgment and strict attention to logical relations. The more 
minute the description and the more philosophical the dissertation, 
the greater will be the demand on the reflective and reasoning 
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powers of the students ; the more extensive ako will be the 
technological vocabulary brought into their service. 

Although the writing of Latin be little required, we may 
suggest, as a means of facilitating it, that the Latin compositions 
which are written in imitation of the ancient classics — as an 
exercise in reproducing their text, — should increase in length 
and rise in importance, so as to keep pace with the progress of 
the students in the explanation of the classics. Being thus 
enabled to use as modek the standard authors which succes- 
sively engage their attention through the course of their studies, 
improvement in reading and writing would be greatly promoted 
by the mutual assistance which these two branches of the study' 
would afford to each other. 


Sect. III.— ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

When reading, phrase-making, double translation, written 
narratives, and the study of grammar, have familiarised a 
student with the orthography, idioms, and sytactical structure of 
the language ; when he begins to speak and write his thoughts 
readily and without the intervention of hk own language ; when, 
above all, he has enriched his mind with an extensive stock of 
ideas and words, and improved hk taste by assiduous and 
critical study of the great modek, then it is time to set aside all 
assktance, and depend, in his composition, entirely on his own 
resources : — the transition from free imitation to an independent 
and manly use of a foreign language will present no difficulty. 

Original essays, whether in a foreign or in the native tongue, 
should, in the commencement, principally be of a narrative 
character, as offering less difficulty than any other kind of 
composition, and being more applicable to cpnversation or 
correspondence. Let the student, at first, condense in one or 
two pages, the matter of the last volume which he has been 
reading, and occasionally introduce some critical remarks of his 
own, on the style and sentiments of the author, or on the merit 
and tendency of hk work. He will soon find that he can, with 
perfect ease, extend the matter to many pages. But he must be 
careful to avoid diffuseness and redundancy — very common 
defects of young writers. If these abstract be given in his own 
words, and by thinking in the foreign idiom, the reflection which 
he bestows on what has lately been the subject of hk reading. 
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in order to collect, condense, and airange his ideas, will change 
fugitive impressions into lasting recollections, and develops in 
lum great powers of expression as well as of observation. 

Perseverance in these compositions will ensure facility and 
correctness of expression, which will render the student alto- 
gether independent of models. He may afterwards attempt 
essays of a higher order and which demand greater power of 
invention ; he may treat, according to his particular genius, any 
subject with which he is conversant, — a parallel, a panegyric, an 
historical fact, a descriptive piece, an account of a journey, the 
review or analysis of some work, a dissertation on a scientific, 
moral, or philosophical question. But, although these subjects 
suit the proficient in a foreign language, we think them better 
adapted to native composition, and would recommend to students 
of a living language to indulge more especially in colloquial and 
epistolary style, as the most likely to be required in after-life. 

Whatever be the nature of the composition which the student 
imdertakes to write, he should, before taking the pen, make 
himself complete master of the subject : having first defined it 
and fixed on the point of view in which he proposes to treat it, 
he ought, next, to consider its various bearings, and arrange 
them into suitable heads according to their logical dependencies. 
These being once clearly laid down in his mind, he may, with 
safety, enter upon details and attend to considerations of style. 

Among the many qualities which constitute good style, the 
most indispensable, and those to which, in most cases, the 
learner’s ambition ought to be confined in writing a foreign 
language, are eorrectruss and perspicuity. The first will bo secured 
by close attention to propriety of terms, the rules of syntax, and* 
a construction strictly conformable to the genius of the lan- 
guage ; the second, by avoiding ambiguous words, parenthetical 
phrases, long periods, and contracted forms of speech, which all 
equally tend to produce obscm-ity. Eules for the attainment of 
these, or any other qualities of style, are very numerous ; but, 
as they may be found in every treatise on the art of writing, we 
will here only briefly state that the perfection of original com- 
position will mainly depend on thorough acquaintance with the 
snbject, extensive knowledge of words and their various accepta- 
tions, mastery of the grammar and the idiom of the language. 
To treat a subject with correctness, perspicuity, and brevity, 
force, elegance, and harmony, demands a mind highly cultivated 
and taste formed by the study of the great models. 

VOL. II. V 
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We would advise students, when they write compositions, not 
to be over timid in the choice or arrangement of words, and not 
to aim too soon at faultless productions, as, by doing so, they 
would be apt to employ only such expressions as they already 
know, and thereby remain stationary. They should occasionally 
attempt the idiomatic, syntactic, and figurative forms, of the 
correctness of which they are uncertain, that the professor, on 
perceiving their deficiencies, may communicate to them general 
principles for their future guidance. They should, in fact, 
submit their performances to him not to obtain compliments but 
instruction. 

A good exercise is not that which is free from error, but that 
which afibrds the instructor opportunity to commtmicate informa- 
tion, correct false notions, and assist his pupils in overcoming 
difiSculties. The errors which spring from ignorance are a source 
of improvement ; those which arise from, inattention are, on the 
contrary, the bane of instruction ; and, to guard against them, 
learners should always carefully revise their compositions before 
submitting them to the inspection of the professor. Such a 
practice i^ indispensable to good writing ; the habit must be 
early formed by those who wish to attain critical correctness of 
style. All the great writers of ancient and modem times, who 
are distinguished for purity of style, among others, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Horace, Pope, Johnson, Edmimd Burke, Bossuet, Boileau, 
Racine, were remarkable for the extreme care with which they 
revised and corrected their productions before they allowed 
them to meet the eye of the public. Voltaire, by his own 
acknowledgment, corrected every day some of his works.* 
D’Israeli observes that the manuscripts of Tasso still preserved 
are illegible from the vast number of corrections.t Those of 
Pope, which may be seen in the British Museum, are covered 
with erasures and interlineations. T. B. Macaulay states, in one 
of his admirable essays, that he has in his possession the varia- 
tions in a fine stanza of Ariosto, which the poet has altered a 
hundred times. Petrarch is said to have made forty-four altera- 
tions in one verse. Pascal was frequently engaged for twenty 
days in writing some of his Provincial Letters. He recom- 
menced several of them seven or eight times ; and, by this 
means, obtained that perfection which has made his work, says 
Voltaire, “one of the best books ever published in France.” 

• Milangti Litt^airea — Aux AuUurs du youvfUiite. 

t Curioaiiits o/ Literature^ LiUrary Oompi^ition* 
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Gibbon wrote his Memoirs six times over. Buffon wrote his 
“ Epoques de la Nature ” eighteen times before he allowed them 
to appear in print. “The infallible sign of mediocrity is self- 
admiration ; it produces rapidly and corrects little .... A great 
mind, on the contrary, is almost always dissatisfied with its own 
performance.” * - 

To approach perfection in writing a foreign language, the same 
means should be employed as for native composition. A person 
who wishes to excel must, in addition to much practice in reading 
and writing, study, as recommended, for acquiring the art of 
speaking, literary criticisms and the best works on the art 
of composition and on all grammatical, rhetorical, and logical 
subjects. It is the business of a professor to direct his advanced 
pupils in the choice and use of such as are suitable to them. 
Thesse works will correct mistakes, supply deficiencies, and suggest 
improvement in the higher departments of writing. But it 
must never be forgotten that the best lessons of composition are 
to be found in the contemplation of nature, knowledge of tlie 
human heart, and the study of the great writers : these are the 
sources from which all ideas and all rules are derived. Nor 
should the care which expression demands ever divert attention 
from the subject-matter : it is easier to clothe in beautiful terms 
a trivial or foolish idea than to convey pleasing thoughts, noble 
sentiments, or valuable information. The learner should bear 
in mind the precept of Horace ; “ Scribendi rect^ sapere est et 
principium et fons.” t 


Sect. IV.-A88I8TANCE TO BE GIVEN BY THE TEACHER. 

Inspection of written compositions would afibrd to a professor 
thoroughly versed in the foreign idiom the most favourable 
opportunity of promoting the knowledge of his pupils in that 
idiom. This observation more particulai’ly applies to a foreigner 
teaching his own language. With regard to professors of 
ancient literature, we again repeat, that they would render far 
more valuable service to their pupils, if they confined their 
instruction to native composition, which they are likely to 
understand much better than Latin or Greek. But, whether 
native or foreign composition be submitted to a teacher, he 

• Victor CouBittf Philotophie Populaire. Rfraarques tur le styU de J. J. Roruteau. 

t “ Knowledge la the principle and eource of good writing." Re Arte Poeticd. 
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cannot do justice to it, unless he be a thorough critic. It is not 
sufficient for him to be complete master of the definitions and 
rules given in treatises of grammar or rhetoric, he should be 
able, if not to compose such treatises himself, at least to comment 
on them, illustrate their principles, and correct the errors into 
which their authors may have fallen. 

In correcting the exercises of his pupils, a professor ought 
gradually to direct his criticisms and suggestions to the various 
departments which contribute to the perfection of written 
composition, namely, the orthography, the grammar, the style, 
and the thought. The explanation and analysis of standard 
authors furnish him with the means of unfolding to them the 
theory of good writing — the correction of their exercises enables 
him to promote their progress in the practice. 

As the compositions of learners rise in importance and gain 
accuracy, consistently with their proficiency, so the oliservations 
and corrections of the teacher should rise with the gradual 
advancement of his class. With beginners, young children 
especially, he should avoid noticing many kinds of errors at a 
time ; for they would be confused and discouraged by multipli- 
city of criticism. He should, at first, chiefly attend to their 
hand-writing, and correct all errors in the use of capitals and 
the division of sentences, in orthography, accent, and in the 
application of the most common principles of grammar. A habit 
of accuracy in the lesser part of composition will assist in the 
higher. 

With more advanced learners the professor directs attention 
to the choice of words, their places, and the modifications which 
they undergo according to their syntactic relations ; he notices 
all violations of grammar and absence of punctuation. After a 
time, and by degrees, he attends to the essentials of good style — 
precision, perspicuity, and grace, suitableness of figures, harmony 
of construction, and the verbal arrangement which constitutes a 
climax or an antithesis ; he points out ambiguity of expression, 
redundancy of words, tautology of sense, absence of euphony, and 
trivial, awkward, or inelegant phi’aseology. Finally, in the upper 
classes, he comments on want of accuracy in statement, of 
propriety in sentiment, of originality in conception, of soundness 
in lessoning, of logical connection in the parts, of unity in the 
plan ; in a word, he reforms all that is contrary to taste and 
reason. 

When an instructor reads to his pupils subjects for composition. 
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lie should progressively increase the length of the narrative, in 
order to proportion the difficulty of the exercise to their advance- 
ment ; and, in devising subjects for essays, he should, at first, 
be sparing of speculative or purely metaphysical matters. 
These should be reserved for the most advanced stage of instruc- 
tion, when the intellectual powers have reached their highest 
development, and when the mind is enriched with extensive 
information. It is particularly in the writing of didactic or 
philosophical dissertations, that cautious gradation in length 
and difficulty is required. Lest, then, the learners should string 
confusedly together vague general expressions, the professor, 
before dismissing them to their tasks, should, in the commence- 
ment, give them clear insight into the subject on which they are 
required to think and to write ; he should direct them how to 
distribute their materials, and should point out the logical 
connection and unity of design which they ought to observe. If 
he gi’adually withdraw his assistance and enter daily into fewer 
particulars, he will afford them, consistently with their progressive 
proficiency, greater scope for the exercise of judgment, discrimi- 
nation, and invention. 

Whenever advanced students write original conapositions on 
subjects already treated by good writers (and this they should 
be frequently induced to do), the professor will assist them in 
comparing their own performance with that of a standard author. 
From such comparisons, and from the interest the learnei-s will 
naturally take in the competition, he will have favourable 
opportunities to elucidate in an impressive manner what con- 
stitutes beauties or defects of style, — suitableness or unsuitable- 
ness of the ideas to the subject, completeness or deficiency of 
matter, and observance or neglect of logical dependence. 

In the correction of an exercise, the professor should not 
himself alter what is defective ; he should simply mark the 
errors and give, at the same time, suitable explanations that the 
learners may themselves correct them the next day, or a few 
days after, as already suggested. By effecting the corrections 
from memory, they are afforded the means of ascertaining what 
they may have forgotten of the explanations, and what they 
consequently require to be told again ; the deficiency will be 
supplied by the professor on a second perusal of the uucorrected 
errors, which, to save time, should be mai'ked by the learners so 
as to make them be easily noticed. Had these errors been 
altered at the firet inspection, the students would have lost the 
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opportunity of putting their memory to the test and mentally 
digesting that which they have heard ; they would have remained 
ignorant of what is far more valuable than the material cor- 
rection itself — ^the information elicited by it. 

This mode of proceeding holds good in all the branches of \ 
instruction in which learners submit their performances to a 
teacher. The usual piuctice of effecting at once the needful 
alterations, although it may answer for learners who are 
anxious to improve and who are accustomed to reflect, can but 
little benefit the indolent and listless, who, finding this work 
done for them, remain indifferent spectators of the operation, and 
not only gain no information, but are thus encouraged in habits 
of inattention. If, on the contrary, they have to make the cor- 
rections some time after, they will always be under the necessity 
of attending to the criticisms and explanations of the professor. 

Correction by the learner becomes, as it were, a second 
exercise on the very points in which he was most deficient ; and 
the mental effort he has to make, first, to attend to his teacher’s 
remarks, and afterwards to bring them to recollection, must 
considerably invigorate his power of attention and assist him 
in retaining the required information. As he advances in the 
study of the language, he gradually postpones, for a longer time, 
correcting the errors which have been pointed out, so that it 
may always require some reflection to remember what the 
corrections should be. The effort, thus increased in proportion 
to his proficiency, always keeps up mental activity. 

As original exercises, to be profitable, should be inspected by 
the professor, they do not answer so well for public as for 
private teaching, owing to the length of time consumed in their 
examination, particularly as the correction of each exercise, 
requiring his attention exclusively, leaves the rest of the class 
in utter inactivity the longer as the class is larger. Double 
translation is the only exercise through which the art of writing 
a foreign idiom can be taught in public instruction. By this 
process, as by those recommended for acquiring the arts of 
hearing, pronouncing, and speaking, the practice and progress of 
individual learners are not interfered with by their class-fellows, 
however numerous they be. Until, therefore, it be generally 
introduced in schools and colleges, living languages will continue 
to be taught as dead languages, that is, without promoting the 
advancement of learners in writing them, — ^an evil already 
adverted to in reference to speaking. 
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Sect. V.— PREJUDICIAL EFFECTS OF UNRESTRAINED INDULGENCE 
IN FOREIGN COMPOSITION. 

By cultivating acquaintance with a foreign literature through 
the perusal of its standard authors, we enlarge our views and 
lessen our prejudices ; but, if we use exclusively the language in 
which it is embodied, we sacrifice our native originality and' 
narrow our minds to the prejudices of another nation. Useftil, 
then, as the arts of speaking and writing a foreign language may 
be, we would not recommend learners to indulge habitually in 
its use, or consume much time in endeavouring to reach 
perfection in these two arts. It is hardly possible to excel as a 
speaker or a writer in two languages, particularly when they 
differ much in their genius : the pains which are taken to write 
the one must necessarily injure the style in the other. Gibbon, 
Leibnitz, Humboldt, the Schlegels, Goldoni, Manzoni, some 
Eussian writers, and others, not natives of France, have, it 
is true, composed French works remarkable for purity of diction ; 
but these brilliant exceptions do not invalidate the general rule ; 
they only prove the extensive use of French, which is learned in 
many countries as a vernacular idiom. * 

The author of “ Essays on Professional Education ”t observes 
that the difficulty which many young men who have been 
accounted good scholars find in writing their own language, 
often arises from thefr having been exclusively accustomed to 
the idioms and inversions of Latin, which are not suitable to the 
English language ; girls generally write their own language 
better and sooner than boys who have devoted five or six years 
to classical studies, or rather to the making of Latin ; and they 
frequently maintain through life great superiority in epistolary 
writing, which is the most useful species of composition. 

If, then, the comparative study of a second language is, as we 
have seen, ancillary to more profound knowledge of the principles 
and genius of the native tongue, the habit of speaking and 
writing it, when once acquired, is, on the other hand, prejudicial 
to the piactical knowledge of the vernacular. Hence it fre- 
quently happens that, after having resided a long time abroad, 
some persons lose fluency in their own idiom without attaining 

* See Estai tur VUnivenaliU de la Langu* Fran(aiat, hj C. N. Alloa, 
t EdgeTorth, Ettayt oq Projnmonal EdtuatiiM, 
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complete command of the foreign, and thus become incapable of 
expressing ideas fluently or correctly in any language. We 
could name several eminent foreigners who are precisely in that 
predicament. 

Alfieri, unable to shake oflF the gallicisms of which he had 
contracted a habit in his travels, left Asti, where French was 
frequently spoken around him, and went to Tuscany expressly, 
he says, “ to accustom himself to hear, speak, think, and dream 
in pure Italian.”* “I am of opinion” says Jefierson, “there 
never was an instance of a man’s writing or sj^eaking his native 
tongue with elegance, who passed from fifteen to twenty years 
out of the country where it is spoken. Thus, no instance 
exists of a person’s writing two languages perfectly.” t General 
Perrone, Minister of War and President of the Council in the 
kingdom of Sardinia, in 1848, was in the habit of addressing in 
French the Chamber of Deputies of that country, because, having 
been for twenty years in the French service, he had, by his own 
acknowledgment, lost that familiarity with his native idiom (the 
Italian) which was desirable for treating the great questions 
then in debate before that assembly. + “ On my return from 
England,” says Voltaire, “ where I had pas-sed nearly two years 
in constant study of the English language, I found myself 
embarrassed, when I wished to compose a French tragedy. 
I had almost accustomed myself to think in English ; I felt 
that the terms of my own language no longer presented them- 
selves to my imagination with the same abundance as before : it 
was like a stream whose source had been turned off, it cost 
me time and trouble to make it flow again in its former channel.”! 
Castell, the erudite author of the “ Lexicon Heptaglotton,” so 
completely devoted himself to the Oriental languages that he 
forgot the orthography of his own.|| 

These are striking illustrations of the fact that perfect 
knowledge of two languages is almost unattainable, and that the 
practice of writing a foreign idiom, if persevered in for any 
length of time, must injure the style of the writer in his native 
tongue. 

It is not rare to see among the members of the old English 
universities, men deeply versed in ancient languages, who are 

• Vita di Vittorio AljUri da Asti sct'itta da ssso. 
t Letter to J. BanisUT^ju.n,y 1848. t Journal Debate^ 0ct.2Q, 1848. 

4 IHscours svr la Tragidie d Milord Bolmghroke. 

il Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteentii Century. — Percy Anecdotes. 
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but inferior orators and writers in their own. This inferiority 
is even so remarkable as to have drawn on one of the universi- 
ties of the British Empire the cognomen of the SUeni Sister. 
However, all of them may, in this respect, be said to differ 
only in degree ; for the practical English scholars sprung from 
their most distinguished ranks, are not, either in eminence, or 
number, proportionate to the Greek and Latin scholars who 
adorn them and sustain their credit. 

At the present day, those who write in a dead language have 
little chance of being read and less of gaining celebrity by their 
classical labours. The Latin compositions of Milton, Addison, 
and Cowley have added little to their fame ; the Latin poems of 
Petrarch are now scarcely known, although he esteemed them 
above his Italian sonnets and canzones. If Dante had, as he at 
first intended, written his “Divine Comedy” in Latin, Italy 
would not boast of him at this day ; and his name would have 
been long since buried in oblivion. The same fate would 
have befallen Ariosto’s poem, if, following Bembo’s advice, he 
had written it in Latin. Who now reads Sannazzaro, Vida, 
Politian, Bembo, Muretus, the Scotch Buchanan, and other 
modem Latin authors, whose writings, however, have been 
acknowledged often to equal those of the ancients in correctness 
and elegance 1 The genius of the great writers of a nation is a 
positive element of its power and greatness ; but those who 
write in a dead language, whatever be the excellence of their 
performances, add nothing to the glory of their country. 

The little leisure that people, in general, have for literary 
pursuits, would be better employed in endeavouring to advance 
their knowledge of the native language, and, especially in caiT}'- 
ing the two arts of speaking and writing it to their uttermost, 
than in aiming at excellence in the same acquirements in 
another language. So difficult is an approach to perfection in 
these arts, that there is no man who has at his command all the 
resources of his own idiom, whose style, if minutely examined, 
would not exhibit flaws. Quintilian* does not find in Cicero the 
perfect orator ; and Cicero t declares that Demosthenes does not , 
fully satisfy him. Far from being complete masters of the 
vernacular tongue, we are all rather mastered by it, we are carried 
along in the current of our thoughts by our peculiar stock of 
words, and the peculiar style to which we have been accustomed ; 
we cannot, in all cii’cumstances, make the language bend to the 

* Irulit. Orat., Liv. xii. Ch. i. ] J>€ Oratore. 
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current of our thoughts and feelings. The great aim of literary 
education ought ^en to be, as already stated, the perfect 
mastery of oral and written expression in the vernacular : — a 
long period of life devoted to this double object would barely 
suffice for its acoomplishment. 
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CONCLUSION. 

“ We do amisii to spend seven or eight years in scraping together so mncb 
miserable Latin and Greek as may be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in 
one year. — Milton.* 

** Not the man who is most curioas in dictionaries and grammars, but he who 
hears, and speaks, and reads, and writes, most largely, will, in a given time, know 
the language best.”— J. 8. BLacKis. | 


CHAPTER I. 

— » — 

TlilE REQUIRED FOR LEARNING A LANGUAGE. 

Sect. I.— OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF A LIVING LANGUAGE, AND TIME 
REQUIRED FOR IT. 

It is often asked, “ In what time can a foreign language be 
learned t ” To this question no definite answer can be given. 
The more or less attention, energy, and assiduity of the learner, 
his understanding and power of memory, his age, previous 
knowledge, habits of study, the assistance he receives from a 
teacher, the time he devotes daily to the study, and many other 
circumstances have all necessarily great influence in the result. 

It is obvious that a person, for example, who studies six hours 
a day, is likely, every thing else being equal, to advance six 
times faster than one who reads but one hour. If a diligent 
learner wishes merely to understand the language as he reads or 
hears it, he may fully accomplish this object in ten or twelve 

* On Education, to Sam Hartlih. 

\ On the Studping and Teaching of Language*. 
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months ; for, within that time, by strictly following our directions, 
a series of about twenty volumes duodecimo, progressively 
increasing in difficulty, may be read, and two or three hundred 
pages may be heard, which is the minimum of practice requisite 
for the complete possession of these two acquirements. 

But the circle of practice and exertion must be greatly 
widened, if a learner aim at something beyond mere power of 
understanding the written language — at that critical knowledge 
which confers ability to enter into the spirit of foreign composi- 
tions, discern their literary merit, and detect their faults. 
Fifty standard volumes, read twice over, would scarcely 
suffice to enable even a person of cultivated mind to perceive 
beauties of style in foreign authors, as he would those of his 
uational writers. How many excellences are imperceptible to 
an inexperienced reader ! how many defects escape his observa- 
tion ! how many delicate shades of thought and expression are 
lost to him ! Nothing but constant practice in reading the best 
works, and reflecting on them, can give that familiarity with their 
style which permits taste and judgment to be exercised in form- 
ing an opinion of their merit. How few, even among the well- 
educated, can truly appreciate the beauties of their best national 
writers ! 

Far more difficult still is it to speak or write a foreign 
language, than to understand it when spoken or written. Many 
acquirements, which are not requisite for comprehending a 
language, are indispensable for the expression of thought. Not 
only a large number of words, with their various acceptations, 
pronunciation, and orthography, syntactical and idiomatical 
structure, but, what is far more important, ideas worth being 
communicated are among the essential elements of gooil speaking 
and good writing. We must possess considerable information 
to be able to join in general conversation and in discussion 
on numberless subjects which engage attention in social and 
active life. In fact, to know a language thoroughly implies 
acquaintance with the different departments of human know- 
ledge ; for how can its scientific and technical terms be introduced 
in speaking or writing, unless the sciences and arts to which 
they belong be known 1 

If a student’s ambition is to speak and write with fluency, 
correctness, and elegance, the period of his study has no limit. 
In these two arts, in the foreign as in the native language, he 
can never reach perfection. His improvement in them may be 
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advancing during his life : it depends on the society he mixes 
with, the books he reads, and the opportunities he has of 
practising the language in its four departments. Many persons 
may be found who fully understand several languages, that is, 
can comprehend works written in them or people speaking 
them ; few there are who know even two perfectly and who 
speak or write them with equal facility and correctness. Lord 
Chesterfield little reflected on what constitutes perfect knowledge 
of a language, when he insisted on his son's “speaking all 
the modern languages as purely and correctly as the natives of 
the respective countries.” * 

To learn a living language is to learn four distinct arts : it is 
obvious then that much practice is required for its complete 
acquisition. Moreover, the labour of recollecting and applying 
the elements of these arts — ^words and phrases — is much in- 
creased by the diversity of ideas attached to the great majority 
of expressions ; for it is nearly as difficult to retain the different 
meanings of a term as it would be to retain as many terms 
having each a distinct signification. All this cannot be accom- 
plished without a considerable portion of time, whatever be the 
boast of cei-tain persons who pretend to teach all the departments 
of a language in a few months — nay, in a few lessons. As a 
striking proof of the difficulty of its complete acquisition, we 
may again remark that very few persons reach eminence in all 
the branches even of their own, notwithstanding their constant 
practice. Yet, parents, impressed with the unfounded notion 
that modern languages ought to be learned more expeditiously 
than Latin, do not always allow their children to devote to them 
as much time as their proper study demands. Nothing is so 
common, particularly among female learners, as to give to the 
study of a living language only the same and sometimes not half 
the time which they lavish on instrumental music. 

The absurdity of this apportionment of time, which is in 
direct opposition to the relative importance of the acquirements, 
is rendered more obvious when we consider the nature of the 
difficulties to be overcome for their attainment. Skill on the 
piano consists in having that command of the notes which 
enables the performer to play at sight, that is, to execute 
without preparation or hesitation any given piece of music. 
These notes amount to about eighty, which, admitting of six 
different durations, make four hundred and eighty, say five 

* Letters to hU Son, Let. 152. 
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hundred musical elements at most, of which ready command 
is to be gained. Now the elements or vocables of a language, 
French, for example, are a hundred times that number ; and, 
if we suppose even half the vocabulary to be composed of 
terms little required in ordinary life, there will still remain 
twenty-five thousand indispensable articulate and as many 
alphabetical words to be gained by the learner, and used by him 
without preparation or hesitation, not in one uniform way, as 
the few musical notes, but in various ways, according as the 
language is read, heard, spoken, or written. The disproportion 
in the comparative difficulties of these two acquirements is foimd 
again considerably augmented, when it is considered that the 
greater number of these twenty-five thousand word.s, different 
from the five hundred unchangeable musical notes, admit of 
various shades of meaning, undergo diverse inflections, and are 
subjected, in their relations and arrangements, to numerous 
syntactical rules and to still more numerous exceptional and 
idiomatical forms. Moreover, their infinite combinations, vary- 
ing unceasuigly with the unceasing activity of the mind, and 
the endless relations of social intercourse, require their possessor 
to be both a ready p^erformer and composer — a double office far 
more difficult than the mere digital dexterity aimed at by the 
pianist. It is most surprising how any one could, for a moment, 
imagine that a musical instrument demands more time than a 
foreign language ; and yet this most prejudicial error is very 
prevalent ! 

However, although the precise time required for learning a 
language cannot be definitely specified, we may venture to say, 
tliat, with earnest, steady, and well directed effort, a person of 
common abilities and diligent habits has it in his power to gain, 
in two years and a half or three years, complete possession of 
the first two branches of a living language, with that moderate 
skill in the other two which may serve the purposes of ordinary 
social intercourse. This applies to learners over twelve or 
thirteen years old : under that age the time of learning should 
be longer, in proportion as the child is younger. 

When one foreign language is acquired, the study of a second 
demands much less time, as it presents great facilities, com- 
paratively with the first. Independently of the analogy which 
may exist between the new language and the two already known, 
— the native and the foreign, — the notions of general grammar, 
which have necessarily been acquired in learning one, and the 
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mental habits formed by that study, will considerably assist in the 
acquisition of a second or a third. In fact, the more languages 
we know the greater is the facility of learning a new one ; but, 
as a sad drawback, the more languages we learn the less chance 
have we of reaching perfection in any. 

Sect. n.-OF THE SIMULTANEOUS STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE 

OF SEVERAL LANGUAGES. 

If two foreign tongues be learned together, the time of daily 
study must be proportionably increased ; but we doubt that this 
plan is advisable. It is contrary to one of our principles of instruc- 
tion, — one thing at a time. In infancy two languages may be 
practically acquired together without confusion, because a child, 
hearing the words of each, always combined into phrases and 
directly associated with the ideas, instinctively, and without the 
aid of rules, reproduces these words incorporated into their 
respective phraseology, whenever he has the same ideas to 
express : he repeats them, in fact, in the connected way in which 
they have, by repetition, been impressed on his mind. 

The case is diiferent in the comparative method, that is, 
when foreign languages are learned through books ; for the 
meaning of words is then mostly ascertained through other 
words, and detached from the phraseology. A beginner would 
be apt to confound the two idioms : and his perplexity would 
increase with their resemblance. As he acquires new words and 
new principles in either, he is, after a short time, at a loss to know 
to which language they belong. He will sometimes apply to 
one, the sounds, accentuation, orthography, and principles of the 
other ; and, when the corresponding terms differ only by one or 
two lettei’s, the confusion between them will be considerably 
increased. “ The French, Spanish, and Italian,” says Jefferson, 
“being degenerated dialects of the Latin, are apt to mix in 
conversation. I have never seen a person speaking the three 
languages, who did not mix them.” * 

The objection to this course, however, wiU be greatly lessened 
if the learner begin this double study at an ago when he can 
bring powers of abstraction to bear on it. The peculiar form 
of the alphabetical characters of some languages, as of German 
and Greek, would also diminish the chances of confusion, when 
one of these is learned conjointly with another. If attention 

* LMtr to P. Carr. Aug. 1787. 
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were exclusively directed to reading, the simultaneous acqui- 
sition of several languages not only could be efiFected without 
confusion, but would be most favourable to the study of 
comparative grammar and to all philological investigations. 

The difficulties presented by the arts of speaking and writing 
a foreign language, of which the recollection of an immense 
number of words is the least ; and the considerable time, 
practice, and ability required for their complete possession, 
sufficiently prove the impossibility of knowing several languages 
perfectly. It is most improbable that the Mithridates, the 
Cleopatras, the Pico della Mirandoles, the Crichtons, could have 
possessed the complete command of many languages which they 
are said to have ; that they, in fact, could have spoken or 
written them with any degfree of facility or accuracy approaching 
to that which they possessed in their own. The power of under- 
standing twenty or more languages is undoubtedly within the 
mental reach of an industrious student ; but, we repeat it, the 
power of using even only two foreign idioms with perfect ease 
and correctness in the expression of thought, for the purposes of 
intellectual communication in all circumstances of social inter- 
course, is almost beyond attainment. Several languages may be 
learned in succession, and each be tolerably well known at some 
period, yet the want of practice in some of them must soon do 
away with the facility and correctness with which they were at 
first spoken or written. 

There is more danger of overrating the attainments of people 
in a foreign language than in any other pursuit ; because rea- 
diness in translating or speaking a few phrases, apparently im- 
plying general ability to translate or converse, obtains for them 
the credit of knowing the language, especially from those who 
do not understand it. The general ignorance of what constitutes 
thorough knowledge of a foreign idiom, the impossibility of as- 
certaining how far persons think in it, the absence of opportuni- 
ties to test their powers in serious as well as in familiar discourse, 
are all obstacles to the formation of a correct opinion on this 
point : hence the fallacious foundation on which rests the repu- 
tation of some linguists, whose command of languages is but too 
often confined to a few familiar topics of conversation ; hence 
many scholars pass for thorough masters of Greek and Latin, 
who can only translate them ; hence the great number of 
governesses who are supposed to know the living languages 
they profess to teach, and of which they barely understand the' 
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rudiments ; hence also the exultation of the fond parent who 
proclaims his child a proficient in a language of which he {mrrots 
a few hackneyed phrases. Such mistaken notions would not be 
so prevalent, if people would test the difficulty of the acquirement 
in the way in which they can best judge, that is, by ascertaining 
how far any foreigner residing among them has succeeded in 
speaking their language. The failure which is generally ex- 
perienced in mastering the pronunciation, accent, and idiom of a 
strange language, even after long residence in the country where 
it is spoken, fuUy corroborates our observations. 

We are very much inclined to distrust the pretensions of those 
who profess to teach to speak and write several living languages. 
They may have gained, through diligent study of grammatical 
treatises, acquaintance with the general stioicture of different 
languages ; but it is impossible that they could have mastered 
the pronunciation and accent, and the immense amount of 
words and idioms required for the expression of thought in all 
the concerns of life. This acquisition demands more extensive 
practice and intercourse with persons speaking those lan- 
guages, than could, in ordinary circumstances, have fallen to 
their lot. I.iatm, Greek, and Hebrew may be taught by one 
individual, because their pronunciation presents little difficulty, 
and reading the works written in them is all that is required ; 
but we do not believe that, among teachers of living lan- 
guages, there are two in a hundred who know two languages, 
beside their own, sufficiently well to have it in their iwwer to 
impart complete knowledge of them. Yet, such is the extreme 
inconsistency of people on this subject, that, in schools and col- 
leges, the office of teaching Greek and Latin, or rather of teach- 
ing to translate some portions of a few Greek and Latin volumes, 
is commonly entrusted to different persons, while one professor 
is not unfrequently expected to teach to read, to hear, to speak, 
and to write two or three living languages, and all that often for a 
lower salary than is given to either a Latin or a Greek professor. * 


• A striking example of this depreciation of the modem langnsgea and of those 
who teach them, has lately been given in Ireland : at the examination fur degrees 
in the Queen's University, held in Dublin (September, 1852), the Greek and Latin 
Examiners received each 1001. for their services, whereas only 40/. were given to the 
examiner in Mwleni Languages — the professor who examined in Uistory and 
English Literature fared no better. 
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Sect. III.— TIME REQUIRED FOR LEARNING LATIN AND GREEK. 

Let US now inquire what time is requisite for gaining critical 
knowledge of the ancient languages, exclusive of the arts of 
speaking and writing them. Although really less useful in 
after-life, and comprising fewer objects to be attamed than the 
modern, yet, as it is probable that they will long retain the privi- 
lege of preparing our youth for the learned professions and the 
higher stations in society, more time may be devoted to them 
than a barely practical knowledge of them would require. 
If the aim of classical learning be merely to understand the 
ancient writers, this can be fully accomplished in one year, or two 
at the utmost ; but, as that instruction is usually intended to 
serve as an instrument for raising the intellectual character of 
the student, forming his taste in literary matters, and improving 
him in his native tongue, its period may be extended to three 
years. And not only can he, within this period, be made to 
understand the classics thoroughly ; but the profound thoughts 
and noble sentiments which abound in them may be rendered 
familiar to him, their beauties and excellences minutely pointed 
out and explained, and means afforded him of imitating them, 
and transfusing into his own language what they possess worthy 
of imitation. 

This period of classical study has, before now, been deemed 
sufficient by many eminent men, beside those whose opinions we 
have already recorded. The decree of the French National Con- 
vention of the 19th December, 1793, enacted, “ Tliere will be six 
classes for the study of the Latin language. Scholars of ordinary 
talent and application will go through two classes in a year, so 
that, at the end of the thii"d year, they may have accomplished 
their course of Latinity.” "We need scarcely observe, that 
these limits are exclusive of the use which may, thenceforward, 
be made of the practical knowledge thus gained of the ancient 
languages, as auxiliaries to literary, philosophical, or professional 
studies. 

After the age of twelve, the time of young persons may be 
divided daily into three equal portions : one for sleep, another 
for meals and physical exercise, and the third for study. Eight 
hours a day of serious application are, during the third period of 
youth, sufficient for all the purposes of intellectual education. 
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although, in many schools, more time is devoted, not tinfrequently, 
to the exclusive study of the dead languages. These eight hours 
may be equally divided between literary and scientific pursuits. 
Three years, at the rate of about three hours a day of earnest 
application by himself and six hours a week of lessons with a 
professor, would fully suffiee to a diligent learner of thirteen, to 
accomplish the classical course, comprising Greek and Latin, 
without interfering with the other intellectual pursuits which 
ought to form part of a liberal education. These languages are 
attended with more profit when studied simultaneously with 
the sciences ; because the meaning of words is then elicited 
by better acquaintance with the things of which they are the 
signs, and scientific nomenclatures are explained by reference to 
the classical sources from which they are derived. 

We fix these limits for the classical course, that it may be ter- 
minated before commencing professional education ; but these 
will not be sufficient, if both be conducted simultaneously. The 
various studies which would then claim the attention of the 
learner, would not allow him to take from them four hours daily : 
less time would have to be allotted to Latin and Greek, — the 
period of learning them becoming propwrtionably longer. If 
Latin alone be learned (and it is fully adequate for securing all 
the collateral benefits now proposed from ancient literature), the 
classical course might still be extended over five or six years, — 
devoting to it one hour every day in private study, and three 
hours a week with a teacher. In our subsequent observations, 
however, we will advert to a three years’ course, leaving those 
who make the study embrace a longer period to modify our 
suggestions accordingly. 

Although there is less inconvenience in learning together 
Greek and Latin, these being only read, than there would be in 
learning two living languages, yet, as the divided attention of 
the learner would not probably permit him, consistently with 
the time claimed by other studies, to follow all the directions 
given in the Book on Reading, the learning of Greek, if enforced, 
may perhaps be postponed until entering the second year, 
when the principal difficulties presented by the reading of 
Latin have disappeared. Two years’ study of Greek would 
then suffice, as that language is not so difficult, nor its literature 
so extensive, as the Latin. 
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Sect IV.— OF GREEK BEING LEARNED TIIROUGU LATIN. 

Greek, at whatever time it is commenced, should be learned 
through the native tongue, rather than through the Latin. A 
foreign language can be studied through another foreign lan- 
guage only when the latter is suflSciently familiar to the 
learner to be made a direct vehicle of ideas, and the medium of 
communication between him and his instructor, — a degree of 
proficiency now seldom attained by modem Latin students, — 
tlien the resemblance between the two idioms, which, in the 
simultaneous study of them, would have been a cause of con- 
fusion, rendera one an auxiliary to the other. 

The practice of explaining the Greek classics through Latin, 
which formerly prevailed, when that language was a common 
vehicle of thought among the learned, and when the modem dia- 
lects were as yet too imperfect to interpret the Greek, is now very 
generally and deservedly growing into disuse. One of its most 
baneful effects is to debar learners from the means of improve- 
ment in their native tongue, to which translation is so conducive. 
Improvement in Latin lias also been alleged as a motive for 
making it the medium of learning Greek ; but it is not justified 
by utility ; for this course only teaches the art of composition in 
the language which is used as a medium, and this is not required 
in Latin. This method, to which our ancestors were driven, has 
now nothing to recommend it, for there is not between the two 
languages that resemblance which would facilitate the learning 
of one by the other. Greek, although bearing some affinity to 
Latin, has, in its S3mtactical arrangement, more conformity with 
French and English. Besides, having become again a living 
language, it should, as such, be learned through the native 
idiom. If one of the two must be learned through the other, 
Greek ought to be made the medium for learning Latin, because 
it is easier, and, as a living tongue, it may be useful in after-life 
as a vehicle of intellectual communication. 

The languages of modem Europe, which are adequate to the 
expression of thought in a high state of civilisation, offer to the 
learners, whose national idioms they are, greater facilities for 
translation than an ancient tongue which they but imperfectly 
know. The use of Latin as an interpreter of Greek is fallacious 
.and circuitous ; for, in general, the learner not only cannot 
render by it the force and beauty of his original, but, in most 
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cases, his incorrect and uncouth Latin does not even permit him 
to come clearly at the ideas : these are to him distorted and 
confused, because he sees them through a distorting medium : 
imable to arrive at the unknown through the unknown, he is 
often compelled to apply, as a last resource, to the native words, 
which alone are identified in his mind with the ideas, and which 
alone can convey them to him accurately and perspicuousl}'. 
Thus he loses considerable time in overcoming unnecessary 
difficulties, — in looking for interpretations of interpretations 
in his Greek and Latin lexicon. Latin is an obstacle against, 
rather than an assistance towards, imderstanding the Greek text ; 
it impedes rapidity of conception, and renders the author’s 
meaning unintelligible to the learner. The use of it is one of 
the greatest obstacle%to the knowledge of Greek, and the source 
of the miseiy which often accompanies that study ; it is perhaps, 
also, the chief cause why it is so much neglected. “ I cannot,” 
says Coleridge, “ but lament the inveterate practice of learning 
Greek after and by means of Latin, — a practice so injurious to 
a vivid and exact apprehension of the former language, that 
nothing but the want of a competent Anglo-Greek lexicon and 
grammar can excuse the continuance of it in any school.” * 

We would observe here, that annotations which are intended 
to explain either the Greek or the Latin classics, ought always 
to be given in the native tongue of the students, as presenting 
greater clearness and precision — the essential requisites in all 
explanations. They would thus be oftener consulted, and better 
understood, whilst the taste of learners would run no risk of 
being injured by the unclassical Latin in which they are fre- 
quently written. 

Sect. V.— PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

We will now state the order in which learners may proceed in 
the study of Latin, and a similar course may be adopted for the 
Greek, when learned as a dead language. 

Acquaintance with a large stock of words being the first 
requisite to understand Latin authors, the study of them forms 
the occupation of the first year. The chief exercise of this 
period, consequently, consists in oral and written translation of 
easy prose works — the initiatory books which we have de- 
nominated “reading vocabularies.” The interpretations and 

* Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, 
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explanations attached to the foreign text of these initiatory 
books, combined with the assistance of a professor or a monitor, 
and with careful study of the declensions and conjugations, as also 
of the words of the Second Class, will enable a learner to fami- 
liarise himself within that year with the words and phraseology 
of about eight or ten small volumes. The extent of reading 
must, for the first year, be more limited in the ancient languages 
than in the modern, because their transpositive construction 
makes this branch more difiScult to be acquired ; the works also 
to be read, being generally of a higher standard or more serious 
cast, demand more care and time for translation, than the juve- 
nile modem works which may be put in the hands of beginners. 

We have, in Book viii., Chap, i., Sect, ii., mentioned some of 
the elementary works which appear best* calculated for intro- 
ducing beginners to the translation of Latin, and familiarising 
them with its words. To these may be added the easiest classics, 
such as EvXrofius, Phcedi-m, Aurelius Victor, Justin, Cornelius 
Nepos : — forming , in all, ten or twelve introductory volumes, 
which may be had with literal and free translations accompany- 
ing the text. They may be read in the following progression, 
one within the first three months, two within the second, three 
during the third, and four during the last quarter of the year, 
or the first six volumes a second or third time over. These 
historical volumes and the classics which will be subsequently 
read, will become more interesting, be more clearly understood, 
and their subject better remembered, if, in accordance with our 
suggestion, learners pursue simultaneously with them a similar 
course of study in their national writers. 

The extensive reading which we presume may be accomplished 
within the first year, although contrasting strangely with the 
extreme slowness of the ordinary method, will not be found 
exaggerated, when it is considered that the student does not, as 
in the common routine, waste time in frequent applications to 
the dictionary, in learning grammar and passages of authors, or 
in writing exercises. Sis progress in ti'anslation is also for- 
warded by the teacher being thus enabled to devote more time 
to the explanation of the verbal and phraseological difficulties of 
the Latin authors. Besides, the books being better adapted to 
his capacity, by reason of the age at which he begins, and of the 
explanations attached to them, he can read them with more 
interest, diligence, and profit. We have known many persons, 
especially young girls from thirteen to sixteen years of age, who, 
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in their study of French, have, through diligence and by an 
insensible gradation of difficulties from juvenile prose to standard 
poetical works, accomplished in one year the reading of above 
twenty volumes in that language. Will it then be affirmed that 
boys of the same age cannot read ten small volumes of easy 
Latin within the same period ? 

In the second year, books with interlineal or marginal in- 
terpretations must be dispensed with. The extensive vocabulary 
of words with which the first yeai'’s reading has familiarised 
the learner gives him great facility in discovering from the 
context the meaning of new words ; however, to remove doubts, 
he may now use a dictionary, or, to save time, apply to a correct 
translation of the original, if he have not the advantage of a 
living assistant. His version from the classics ought to be less 
literal than in the preceding year ; for he proposes, at this 
second stage, not so much to ascertain the value of words as to 
enter into the spirit of the author’s ideas and style. This double 
object can be best effected by free and con-ect translation, — 
translation of ideas rather than of words, which will at the same 
time exhibit the difference of genius between the two languages. 

The eight or ten volumes translated in the first year, will 
enable the learner to read, within the second, the principal 
historians, consisting of twelve or fifteen volumes duodecimo, 
including some of those which he has already read. Concur- 
rently with this practical course, he must direct attention to the 
study of grammar. Its rules will be constantly illustrated by 
verbal and syntactical analysis of the classical text and reciprocal 
reference of the grammar to it. Double translation, which should 
also make part of this second year’s instruction, will afford 
further opportunity to elicit and apply the principles of the two 
languages. The professor, in explaining the authors, wiU direct 
the attention of his pupils to the elements of good style in both 
the Latin and the native tongue. 

The third year is to be devoted to the mental reading of the 
orators, philosophers, and poets. No standard classic should, if 
]K)ssible, be neglected ; for the ever- varying transposition of Latin 
words, generating great diversity of style among its writers, 
makes it imperative to extend the circle of reading, in order to 
surmount aU the difficulties presented in its literature. But, as 
the number of Latin classics is very limited, some of them may 
be read several times over, especially those which are most con- 
genial to the tastes or suited to the future avocations of students. 
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In this year also, the works which hold the highest rank 
among the classics, should be analysed by the professor, and 
commented upon in reference to style and thought, whilst his 
pupils, the better to perceive their beauties and appreciate 
their merits, concurrently study grammar, prosody, synonymy, 
rhetoric, logic, and the different branches of literary criticism. 
Students, especially those who are destined to run the career of 
classical tuition, or whose taste inclines them to philological 
pursuits, must turn serious attention to the science of language, 
and be frequently exercised in grammatical, rhetorical, and 
logical analysis. 

Double translation should be continued, and turning back into 
Latin a standard translation of one of the classics should then 
be commenced by those who are ambitious of emulating the 
writers of antiquity. But, the attention of the student should 
be particularly directed to translating and imitating them. In 
the first and second year, he aimed at gaining a knowledge of 
the language ; in the third, he should render that knowledge 
subservient to the highest intellectual acquisitions : he should 
endeavour to transfuse into the native tongue and appropriate 
all the beauties of the ancient writers ; thereby quickening and 
purifying his taste till the acquisition of a copious stock of select 
language ensures him the finished style of a scholar. Latin is 
perhaps a fitter instrument for practising vernacular composition 
through the exercise of translation, than most modern languages, 
by reason of its transpositive collocation, which considerably 
adds to the difficulty of that exercise, and assimilates translation 
more to original composition. 

Thus a youth, at the age of sixteen, after a three years’ course, 
and without having neglected other studies, will have gained an 
extensive and critical knowledge of Latin or Greek, and have 
laid in a large stock of invaluable materials gathered from the 
choicest fields of literature. Just habits will be formed, and the 
great aims of a student’s life appreciated. No painful or puerile 
recollection being associated with the best productions of anti- 
quity rendered familiar by practice, he will feel no disinclination 
at any time to resort to them, in order to keep up his classical 
knowledge, or to make them subservient to further improvement 
in the native tongue. But another great advantage resulting 
from this economy of time, is that, not encroaching on other 
branches of instruction, Latin may be studied by any young 
person anxious to embrace an extensive range of information, 
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and as yet undecided respecting his future vocation. The con- 
sequent saving of expense also brings classical learning within 
the reach of a greater number of persons than the old system, 
which renders it accessible only to the wealthy. 

The practical knowledge of Latin, thus completed at sixteen, 
far from being thencefoiward neglected or forgotten, may be 
used as an auxiliary in professional education, which ought to 
commence at this age. Literary and scientific pursuits may 
derive from it considerable benefit, while the classical master- 
pieces, by proper analysis, translation, and imitation, will ensure 
thorough knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, and oratory, and thus 
serve as the most eflScient means of advancement in all bterary 
pursuits ; other valuable Latin works in various departments of 
literature and science, now only known by name, and a great 
number of which have never been translated, may be read with 
profit by those who aspire to eminence in the learned professions. 
Linguistical should always be combined with professional studies, 
whenever practicable. 

We have not included, in this summary of a classical course, 
original prose or poetical composition, although they are not 
forgotten in the Book on Writing ; because, in our opinion, these 
acquirements are not useful either immediately as a mental 
exercise, or remotely as likely to be of advantage in after-life, 
except, perhaps, to the Catholic clergy, and to those who make 
it their profession to teach the ancient languages. Classical 
teachers, who cannot, indeed, be too deeply versed in Latin and 
Greek, ought to prepare for their office by a systematical course 
of composition in those languages ; but it is preposterous to 
require of boys destined for any other profession, including even 
those denominated the learned, in which the power of composing 
in a dead language cannot be of any use whatever, to devote to 
its acquisition considerable time and labour, and all this, as R. L. 
Edgeworth remarks, to acquire empty honours at college, and 
to comply with long-established routine and prejudice. * 


Sect. VI.— DEGREE OF USEFULNESS OF A TEACHER. 

If a good method is necessary to advance with certainty and 
rapidity in the acquisition of a foreign language, the assistance 
alforded by a judicious, well-informed instructor, is not less 

* Easayt on Pro/($sion(U Education* 
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necessary for its complete attainment. When thoroughly versed 
in the language of his young pupils, as may be expected in a 
classical teacher, he can efficiently assist them in translation ; 
and although, in this respect, his services may not be equally 
required by adults, they will prove useful in enabling them to 
investigate doubtful points, advance more rapidly, and discern 
beauties and defects of style, which would have escaped them in 
solitary study. With a literary critic and refined scholar for 
a teacher, accuracy is acquired, taste formed, and depth of 
information ensured. 

The improvement of learners in the second branch entirely 
depends on the teacher : it requires good management, correct 
pronunciation, and ability to read well, to perfect learners in 
hearing and pronouncing the foreign language. Acquisition of 
the third branch is equally dependent on him ; he must have 
great command of the two languages to conduct the exercises in 
phrase-making. He should be well informed, to induce his 
pupils to speak, by conversing with them on their favoui’ite 
subjects, or their various pursuits : he should, indeed, be a man 
of universal information. To be able, for example, efficiently 
to assist advanced students in acquiring facility of expression in 
history, politics, natural philosophy, the fine arts, he should be 
skilled in these different departments of knowledge. Finally, to 
forward young persons in the fourth branch, he should be a 
thorough grammarian and a good writer in the foreign language, 
as well as in the native idiom of his pupils, so far as this double 
acquisition is possible ; for, on inspecting their translation into 
either tongue, or any other composition, he should not allow the 
most trifling error to pass uncorrected, lest they be confirmed in 
bad habits ; and he should support by a grammatical rule every 
correction which he indicates. 

The importance of the teacher’s services varies with the lan- 
guage and the learner’s degree of proficiency. The study of 
modem languages embracing among its objects the art of conver- 
sation, which is not aimed at in the ancient, requires that pupils 
be more frequently with their instructor ; for it is through his 
exertions they can acquire the power of understanding the 
spoken foreign language, of pronouncing and speaking it. An 
adult may, with proper explanatory books, dispense altogether 
with a teacher, when the art of reading is alone aimed at, as is 
especially the case with Latin : the celebrated scholars, Scaliger, 
Cujacius, Muretus, and Kamus, were, among many others, self- 
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taught. But no one can, by any method, or with any written 
explanation whatever, learn by himself to understand a foreign 
language when spwken, or to speak it correctly. 

If the study of Latin and Greek be restricted to the really 
useful, three hours a week devoted by a professor to a class of 
twelve, will suffice, through the course, for enabling them to 
master either language, provided these students bo desirous of 
improvement, and capable of self-direction. But with children 
too young to be either inclined or able to study by them- 
selves, there is no assignable limit to the time he should devote 
to them. 

However, the advantages to be derived from a teacher’s ser- 
vices are commensurate notso much with the length and frequency 
of his lessons as with the usefulness of the occupations in which 
he is engaged with his pupils. He should scrupulously refrain 
from those exercises which have been shown either not to 
require his aid or not to conduce to the ends proposed. In 
modern languages the frequency of his attendance ought to 
increase proportionably with the advancement of learners ; for 
the preparatory work of gaining familiarity with words and 
collecting materials of expression, depends chiefly on their own 
diligence, and scarcely needs his assistance ; whereas the subse- 
quent application of these to conversation and composition can 
be efl'ected only under his guidance. When they are beginning 
to convei'se and write with some fluency, they cannot be too 
frequently in his society, if they wish to attain skill in these 
two arts. 

Whatever be the language or the branch in which the in- 
structor is engaged with his pupils, he should always keep in 
mind that the efficacy of teaching does not depend so much on the 
extent of the knowledge which he possesses as upon his power of 
communicating it, of commanding attention, of imparting interest 
to study, and of bringing all the moral and mental faculties to 
bear on the pursuit. His eflbrts, above all, should tend to make 
self-teachers of his pupils : and the more he has made them in- 
dependent of him, the more successfully and the more nobly will 
he have accomplished his task. Patience, cheerfulness, and 
afiectiouate words will eftect these objects more certainly than 
magisterial gravity or unbending severity. 

Long after the period of education such an instructor would 
continue to be the friend and best adviser of his pupils. If the 
unjust and unreasonable depreciation in which people hold the 
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intellectual benefactors of their children did not early inspire 
youth with disrespect and ingratitude for those to whom they 
owe what is to them far more valuable than life itself — a good 
education, — we should, oftener than we do, see the pupils con- 
sider as the friends of their manhood those who have been the 
instnictors of their youth ; and the intimacy arising between the 
man of letters or of science and the man of the world or of busi- 
ness, would be an abundant source of advantage to both and to 
society at large. 


Sect. VII.— ON KEEPING UP THE KNOWLEDGE OF A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE. 

Social intercourse with a professor would enable a learner to 
keep up, and even extend beyond the limits of the educational 
period, the practical knowledge of the living language once 
acquired. It is therefore desirable that the professor be always 
a welcome and respected visitor in the families of his pupils : if 
he is not worthy of civility and attention, he has no right to be 
employed as a teacher. The proficient in a living language 
should avail himself of every opportunity to practise it ; he should 
endeavour to preserve it through life by mental and oral reading, 
as well as by conversation, whenever circumstances permit. The 
mental discipline, cultivation of taste, and improvement in the 
native tongue, which are earned by proper study of the ancient 
languages, may be considered as an equivalent for the time, 
trouble, and expense devoted to that study : even though, at 
the termination of the collegiate course, Greek and Latin be laid 
aside and forgotten, the intellectual benefits arising from the 
comparative method will be enjoyed through life. LiAung 
languages not conferring usually these benefits, owing to the 
foreign teachers’ imperfect knowledge of the language of their 
pupils, should be learned for their utility as sources of informa- 
tion and channels of communication, while the mental discipline 
which they may equally promote should not be neglected, when- 
ever the acquirements of the teacher and the age of the pupil 
render it practicable. 

Wlien, especially, the art of reading is once attained, that is, 
when the learner can read the foreign language mentally and with 
nearly the same ease and pleasure as his own, its practice should 
be persevered in : first, to derive from it the instruction or mental 
enjoyment expected from its possession ; secondly, to add more 
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and more to his stock of the materials required for speaking 
and writing ; lastly, to prevent forgetting the language. We 
would forget even our own, if we did not often repeat, or 
hear repeated, its words and phraseology. The power of retain- 
ing an ai-t once possessed depends not on the degree of skill 
attained in it, but on the habits formed by long continuance in 
the practice. In the possession of a language especially, he who 
does not advance retrogrades : each day brings losses which 
demand to be compensated by new acquisitions ; we begin to 
forget from the moment we cease to learn. 

It is then no cause for wonder that Latin and Greek are so 
soon forgotten. During the whole scholastic period only por- 
tions of classics are read, the aggregate amount of which would 
scarcely make a dozen volumes. Moreover, after leaving school, 
people seldom keep up the practice of those languages, partly, 
because they associate with them only disagreeable recollections, 
partly, also, because they do not read them with sufficient ease 
to take pleasure in the practice ; but, particularly, because, be- 
yond the scholastic classics, ancient works are rare, from which 
to derive amusement or instruction. Besides, the opportunity is 
never afforded of practising them in conversation, as frequently 
is the case with the living languages. 

People should turn to accoimt in manhood what they have 
learned in childhood : it is the business of parents and instructors 
to direct the attention of young persons only to what is useful. 
It is irrational to neglect a language which has been once 
acquired, and more irrational still for an adult to learn one, or 
for a parent to impose it on his child, merely because it may be a 
fashionable acquirement. Fashion should never enter, as a 
motive of study, in the education of youth ; and yet many of 
those who learn languages have no other. 

German, for which there has been of late so great a demand in 
this country, owes much of its popularity to this spurious source, 
rather than to its intrinsic value, or the richness of its literature. 
We can easily conceive that matrimonial alliances in the Royal 
Family with German princes may render the German language 
both useful and agreeable to persons in high life, who approach 
those princes, who travel abroad, or who have the means of pur- 
chasing and leisure for reading German works ; but we do not 
understand why people should learn it, as often occurs, 
through mere fashion, and without the expectation of useful re- 
sults. They, indeed, deserve to be ridiculed, if not severely 
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censured, who waste time in learning a foreign language without 
any intention of visiting the country where it is spoken, or the 
probability of meeting people with whom to converse ; without 
having either the means or the desire of procuring works in that 
language beyond the school books indispensable for its acqui- 
sition. It is obvious that the little which is thus acquired cannot 
be long retained. What would be said of the folly of acquiring skill 
on a musical instrument with the intention of never performing ? 

It is equally absurd to imagine that young people can derive 
mental improvement or practical benefit of any kind from mere 
rudiments of Latin or any other language, and, under that im- 
pression, to confine them to the first elements of classical instruc- 
tion, as is often the case with boys not destined for a learned 
profession. The first steps in the arts are more mechanieal than 
intellectual ; in the study of a foreign language, learning de- 
clensions and conjugations, searching for words in a dictionary, 
parsing, construing, translating literally, and writing elementary 
exercises, are all more irksome than profitable to the mind. Yet, 
almost exclusively to these minor occupations, the attention of 
learners is long confined before they can enter into communion 
with the standard writers, and many leave school without 
deriving any benefit whatever from their classical studies. 

Advantages of a really intellectual character arising from the 
study of a foreign language, cannot be obtained until many 
volumes have been read and great proficiency has been gained. 
That the higher powers of the mind may be efliciently exercised 
and talent for composition in the native tongue improved, 
students should, by great familiarity with the foreign phraseo- 
logy, be trained to embrace the thought simultaneously with 
its expression, to infer the laws of language by induction and ge- 
neralisation, to compare the genius of the foreign and the native 
language, and, finally, to enter into the spirit of a foreign author 
and appreciate the beauties of his style. It is only at a very ad- 
vanced stage that the elegance, force, and harmony of ancient 
writers can be properly felt, that the intellectual faculties 
ciin, from analysis of their style and contemplation of their 
thoughts, be invigorated, and that the reading of their works 
can be made a means of relaxation and a source of delight 
through life. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EECAPITULATION. 

Sect. I.— SUMMARY OF THE FIRST PART. 

Havino pointed out the different objects of the study of 
language, the various exercises which lead to the attainment 
of each, and the advantages arising from them, we will now 
briefly recapitulate the characteristic features of the method we 
recommend. 

After having divided Education into its natural branches — 
physical, moral, and intellectual, — we entered minutely into the 
development of intellectual education, because it is more im- 
mediately the design of this Essay. The distinction between 
Education and Instruction has been sufliciently established by 
our classification to prevent these words from being confounded 
one with the other. 

Although in our psychological classification we deviated in 
some points from the beaten path, we, nevertheless, recognised 
the same fundamental principles and arrived at the same con- 
clusion as the most eminent among modern philosophers, in 
reference to education, namely, that, as man is endowed with a 
diversity of innate powers, given him for a wise purpose, and 
dififering in energy in each individual, it is the duty of the 
educator to study the human constitution and to cultivate all 
these powers in the child entrusted to his care. 

The usefulness of linguistical studies relatively to the other 
branches of instruction, has, by an exposition of the various 
departments of human knowledge, been exhibited so as to 
show the fallacy of making the dead languages engross exclu- 
sively the period of education. The necessity of shortening 
the time usually devoted to those studies, has been rendered 
stdl more obvious by an inquiry into the abuses of the old 
scholastic course, which neglects much useful information for 
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the exclusive acquisition of languages, the knowledge of which 
can, at best, be but very incomplete and of but little application 
through life. 

The unreasonable length of time usually devoted to classical 
studies and their unsatisfactory results have been shown to arise 
from various causes, which we have endeavoured to obviate. 
Among these may be mentioned, as the princip<al, 1. the early 
age at which Latin is commonly learned ; 2. neglect of a prepa- 
ratory moral and intellectual training ; 3. deviation from nature 
in the methods of insti'uction ; 4. preference given to precept 
over example and to theory over practice ; 5. absence of classifi- 
cation in the objects proposed from linguistical studies ; 6. want 
of consistency between the end and the means ; 7. pursuit of 
useless incidental acquirements ; 8. the tedious and unintellectual 
practice of written exercises at an early stage of the study ; 
9. untimely use of grammars and dictionaries ; 10. recourse 
to mechanical memory, to the prejudice of the higher facul- 
ties ; 11. the narrow limits of classical reading during the 
course ; 12. disregard of the theory and practice of the native 
tongue. 

The degree of utility of different languages has been ascei-tained ; 
and it has been shown that Greek and Latin are the fittest for 
disciplining the mind and improving learners in the mother 
tongue ; that Oriental languages best suit the vfiews of philolo- 
gists and explorers of antiquity, and that modcim European 
idioms offer the richest stores of knowledge and the most exten- 
sive means of social communication. For living languages, and, 
especially for the national tongue, we have claimed a pre-eminence 
too long denied them. Our remarks on these points will, we 
are persuaded, be responded to by public opinion, which loudly 
calls for educational reform and intellectual emancipation. 

As a preliminary step towards the reforms proposed, we have 
shown the necessity of improving the method of instruction, of 
raising in public estimation the office of the teacher, and of 
enlightening parents on the subject of education. In our exposi- 
tion of a rational method, laws have been laid down, which we 
presume will be found based on the strictest principles of mental 
philosophy. The duties of parents and teachers have been dwelt 
upon at some length, because it is of the highest importance that 
the influence of the former over the moral training of the young, 
and that of the latter over their mental discipline, be rightly 
exercised. Our vindication of the character of the educator will 
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not, we hope, be deemed supererogatory, when it is considered 
that a high standard of education can never he attained, unless 
his noble profession be honoured and respected. 

It has been seen that, as the comparative process of learning 
foreign languages through books, cannot properly commence 
before the age of twelve, the first two periods of youth are best 
employed in educating the heart, cultivating the faculties, 
studying nature, and acquiring the vernacular tongue. This 
tongue has been made the stepping-stone to the comparative 
study of foreign languages ; and, thereby, has the child been led 
to an acquaintance with words through the varied and pleasing 
contemplation of things ; for the interest which he is afterwards 
to take in the study of words, will be in proportion to that 
which he feels in the consideration of the things themselvea 
The conversations on objects, which have been suggested with 
that view, are in accordance with the constitution of the mind 
and the natural progress of its development. They initiate a 
child into the elements of science, while they give him practical 
knowledge of the native tongue. They may truly be called the 
gymnastics of the senses and of the mind. 

Among the many benefits expected from them the following 
may be mentioned : 

1. They give to the sensitive and the intellectual faculties 
justness, vigour, rapidity, and penetration, by means of numerous 
exercises which are as interesting as they are instructive. 

2. They create habits of attention, observation, reflection, and 
investigation. 

3. They accustom the child to attach clear ideas to words ; 
enrich his mind with information, and impart to him copiousness 
of language. 

4. They prepare him for the comparative study of foreign 
languages, by ensuring the knowledge of the native tongue, 
through which the foreign is to be acquired. 

5. They foster in him a taste for the reading of instructive 
books and for the society of well-informed persons, by habituating 
him to take part in serious conversation. 

6. They give an insight into the laws of nature, and early im- 
press a child with a deep conviction of the wisdom, omnipotence, 
and goodness of God. 

7. These conversations, in furnishing the preceptor with the 
means of properly exciting, directing, and gratifying the natural 
inquisitiveness of children, provide the best rudiments of 
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instruction, and lay a solid basis for the great edifice of intel- 
lectual education. 

This order is consistent with reason : the exercises of the senses 
should be made subservient to those of the mind, in conformity 
with the course of nature, which develops the physical before 
the mental faculties, and prompts man always to ascend from the 
material to the intellectual world. 

Passing from the native to a foreign language, we have classi- 
fied the great ends proposed from the study, investigated their 
relative importance, and ascertained the order in which they 
should be attained. To understand is the first stage in the study 
of a language, to express onesdf is the second : hence the necessity 
of reading and hearing before speaking and leriting — of sowing 
before reaping, — has been insisted upon throughout. This mode 
of proceeding, prescribed by nature, forms the groundwork on 
which, in the learning of foreign languages, classification of the 
different objects of study is based. Heading and hearing, as the 
mediums through which ideas are received and the materials of 
language acquired, possess incalculable advantages as ultimate 
objects, and as means of advancement in the other two branches ; 
they assume, in this double point of view, priority over speaking 
and writing. 

The unsuitableness of grammar for childhood, and its ineffi- 
ciency as a preparation for acquiring the arts of reading and 
hearing having been demonstrated, we urged the necessity of 
laying it aside in the first stages of the study. Grammar does 
not so much teach to speak a language as to speak about it. 
Useful as it must be to philologists and professors of language, 
it is only of secondary importance to the generality of learners, 
who aim at practice more than at theory. But, in any case, it 
will always be easily learned when the student is acquainted 
with the facts on which it rests, and without which it is unintel- 
ligible. Study of the foreign grammar is, therefore, in our 
method, postponed imtil practical acquaintance with the written 
and the spoken language enables the learner to infer the rules 
from the phraseology, and to apply them to the expression of 
thought. As the syntactical principles of a language are avail- 
able chiefly in speaking and writing, it is to assist in acquiring 
these two arts that we have given directions for the prosecution 
of a practical course of grammar, when young people have the 
assistance of an instructor. Adults who, from taste or the exi- 
gencies of their future avocation, wish to study grammatical 
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science, may, at any time and by themselves, derive from standard 
works on the subject extensive information on the theory of 
language. 


Sect. II.— SUMMARY OF THE SECOND PART. 

Words, as the elementary signs of ideas, have been the first 
objects of consideration in devising a method for the acquisition 
of languages. Our classification of the parts of speech, resting 
on their respective functions and relative importance, has elicited 
the order suad manner in which they should be learned for the 
various purposes of intellectual communication ; while our stric- 
tures on comparative grammar, presented as a philosophical 
investigation of the general principles of language, have shown 
by the many irregularities of particular grammars, that success 
in linguistical studies depends more on imitation and judicious 
practice than on study of syntactical rules. 

Beadino being practised independently of class duties, each 
pupil advances in it as time and ability permit. All the mem- 
bers of one class may even read different books without inter- 
fering with each other’s improvement. But, in the professor’s 
presence, any part of a standard work which they have read 
may, in class, be used as a text for analysing words, style, or 
subject, according to the progress of the learners. These form 
three stages in the attainment of the first branch ; and a different 
manner of proceeding has been pointed out, as the learner suc- 
cessively aims at each. 

It was seen that, at the outset of the study, there are three 
ways of proceeding to arrive at the meaning of foreign authors, 
namely, by the help of a teacher, by verbal interpretations 
afiixed to the text, and by a dictionary. The assistance of a 
teacher is the most efficient when the learners are very young, 
and best calculated for private instruction ; books with inter- 
pretations are the fittest for adults, and most available in public 
instruction ; as for the dictionary, unsuitable to beginners, it may 
be resorted to with most profit and least expenditure of time by 
those who have already gained some proficiency in the language. 
But, at any period of the study, published translations of stand- 
ard works, ancient or modem, will prove very useful, not only to 
learners for acquiring the arts of reading and writing the foreign 
language, or for improving their style in the native tongue, but 
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also to instructors who are not thoroughly versed in the two 
idioms. 

How to read and what to read have been clearly indicated. 
Translation and mental reading come in succession. In the 
first stage, the learner translates literally, to become acquainted 
with the true import of the foreign words ; in the second, he 
translates freely, to render rightly the original text ; and, in the 
last stage, he reads mentally, dispensing altogether with trans- 
lation, the better to attend to the subject and enter into the 
spirit of the work. So close is the connection between ideas and 
words, that, to conceive all that an author has expressed, and to 
share the emotions under which he wrote, he must be read in his 
own language. 

If improvement in the native tongue is the desired object, the 
learner perseveres in translating freely into it from the foreign ; 
if, on the contrary, the end proposed is to reach the highest 
degree of knowledge in the foreign, he attends to the ideas and 
expressions of the foreign author, and considers the translation 
from it into his own as secondary. The first practice — transla- 
tion — suits best the study of the ancient languages, which are 
learned chiefly for the sake of the literary models they possess ; 
the second — mental reading — is the most proper for modem 
languages, which are learned as vehicles of intellectual com- 
munication. 

The extensive course of reading which we prescribe, as indis- 
pensable for attaining perfect knowledge of a language, is, if 
judiciously pursued, not only a means of storing the mind with 
useful information and the materials of speech, but also the best 
preparation for comprehending oral discourse under all circum- 
stances. In fact, one who reads a foreign language can soon be 
made to understand it when spoken ; and, this point once gained, 
the art of speaking is of easy acquisition. 

The great number of volumes required for this course may 
perhaps be considered rather expensive ; but, if the love of 
an opulent parent for his children be equal to his pecuniary re- 
sources, will he not gladly afibrd the means of securing their 
real improvement 1 This expense, however, would not perhaps 
amount to twelve pounds in the course of their education. How 
many parents there are who often spend double that sum in ab- 
surd and ostentatious displays, — in a dinner or an evening party, 
which afibrds only a few hours’ pleasure ! As for learners who 
are less favoured by fortune, we would suggest for their use the 
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formation of a classical library under the care and direction of 
the instructor. A very trifling quarterly contribution would 
give them access to an extensive collection of standard works, by 
which their improvement in the language might be secured and 
taste for its literature promoted. In a living language they 
might be easily supplied with instructive and moral works 
suitable to their diflferent ages and degrees of proficiency. 

Hearing, or the power of understanding the spoken language, 
is the second branch in importance and the stepping-stone to 
speaking ; its acquisition, consequent on that of reading, and de- 
manding considerably less time, depends on the professor, whose 
office it is to familiarise his pupils with the oral expression, 
while they, by themselves, gain acquaintance with the written 
language. 

The exercises in hearing vary, according as the object pro- 
posed is the comprehension of the foreign language when spoken, 
or the acquisition of its pronunciation. For the attainment of 
the first, beginners translate by fragments what is read to them, 
and, at an advanced stage, mentally attend to the sense of the 
book read consecutively by the instructor ; for the attainment of 
the second, they repeat after him phrases gradually lengthened 
as familiarity is gained with the foreign pronunciation. The 
professor, in fact, reads by fragments or consecutively, slowly or 
rapidly, and more or less distinctly, as has been suggested for 
accomplishing these two objects. In classes, all the learners 
simultaneously and equally profit by what is read to them, 
whatever be their number and different degrees of proficiency. 
Those who easily understand what is read attend more particu- 
larly to the pronunciation, whilst those who are less advanced 
endeavour to follow the ideas conveyed by the articulate words ; 
thus, no time is lost by any one, no habits of idleness or inatten- 
tion are formed, as commonly happens whenever they practise 
in class individual oral reading and oral translation. 

When learners have gained proficiency in the art of under- 
standing oral discourse, ihe hearing exercise is made subservient 
to their acquisition of useful knowledge by lectures de- 
livered in the foreign language itself. Their advancement in 
speaking both the native and the foreign language is also en- 
sured by their giving in one or the other, at different periods of 
the study, the substance of those lectures, as also of a narrative, 
dissertation, or passage read to them from a foreign author. As 
a test by which the degree of proficiency of advanced learners 
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may be ascertained, both in hearing the foreign language and 
writing their own, the professor occasionally dictates in the former 
a passage of which they write an extemporaneous translation in 
the latter. 

The practice on which we insist, as being that of nature, — 
coming at words through ideas, and acquiring them by long con- 
tinued exercise in reading books and hearing the living voice, — 
is the most efficient by which the orthography, pronunciation, 
and materials of a language can be acquired, and, by the law of 
habit, indelibly retained. It principally aims at preventing the 
commission of errors, without neglecting to provide for the 
correction of those which proceed from a bad method. 

Means have been suggested for mastering in the speediest way 
the arts of reading and hearing ; because they are the most im- 
portant departments in the study of a foreign idiom, whether 
considered as ends, or as instruments with which to secure 
the manifold benefits which have been shown to arise from that 
study. With their assistance no difficulty would be found in 
acquiring the arts of speaking and writing. However, these arts 
would lose much of their importance if the power of understand- 
ing foreign languages — written and spoken — ^were extensively 
diffused among the pi-incipal nations of the civiiised world ; 
because that power would then be fully sufficient for inter- 
national exchange of thought. This grand desideratum could 
be the more easily obtained as comprehension of the written 
language, which is independent of teachers, would prepare a 
learner to acquire, in a few weeks, from any person acquainted 
with a foreign idiom the ability to understand it when spoken. 
Thus, at a trifling expense, and in a comparatively short time, 
men of different countries would be enabled to commune and 
feel perfectly at home in each other’s society. 

The study of Eastern languages in particular would be for- 
warded by the course above recommended ; for those who learn 
them, being usually adults, may have neither time nor inclination 
to attend to investigations of their origin, alphabets, grammar, 
and genius, which do not advance the practice ; and if these 
investigations interest them, it is obvious that they can be more 
successfully pursued after some acquaintance with the languages 
is gained, than in utter ignorance of them. Professors of Oriental 
languages would, therefore, render great service to philological 
pursuits if, in illustration of their grammatical disquisitions, 
they contrived means by which practical knowledge of these 
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idioms could be easily gained. Let them employ their erudition 
and part of their leisure in attaching to Eastern manuscripts 
and- works, interpretations and explanatory notes which may 
facilitate the reading of them. 

Speaking depending in great measure on practice in hearing, 
the professor prepares his pupils for its acquisition, by forming, 
in the foreign language, numerous expressions, to familiarise 
them with its pronvmciation and idiomatical as well as sjmtactical 
forms ; he afterwards exercises their powers of imitation and 
analogy by introducing into English sentences the words corre- 
sjwnding to the foreign ones which they have learned, and 
desiring them to turn fbese sentences into the foreign language, 
conformably to the model expressions previously offered to their 
attention. By this means he can proportion the difficulty to 
their different capacities and previous knowledge. Each question 
he asks includes their various lessons — ^the nouns, verbs, words 
of the Second Class, and even grammatical rules, when these 
are learned. Thus time is saved, and the students exercise 
memory in treasuring up the elements of speech, and judgment 
in combining them on a principle of analogy. The attention of 
all is kept alive by the ever-varying sentences proposed as 
problems to be solved. Unity and variety constitute the spirit 
of this exercise ; the same idea, the same idiom is repeated, 
and the same principle illustrated by endless variation of 
phrases. Sometimes, by successive and diveraified additions, a 
verb serves for the expression of an infinite number of pro- 
positions ; sometimes also complete sentences, taken from good 
authors, are decomposed and modified indefinitely. The learners, 
passing from the decomposition of model phrases to the con- 
struction of similar ones, conform to the natural mode of action 
of the human mind, which invariably proceeds from analysis to 
synthesis. 

The exercise of phrase-making, which may truly be called 
practical syntax, affords to the instructor great facilities for 
assisting his pupils in acquiring the art of speaking the foreign 
language. He familiarises them with the foreign idioms, and 
initiates them into the grammar, by making them infer the 
principle, whenever he has supplied them with a sufficient 
number of facts from which it may be deduced. He habituates 
them to form their own phraseology, to multiply expressions at 
will, and adapt them to the circumstances of social intercourse 
in which they may afterwards be placed. Whereas the learning 
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of dialogues renders the abilities of a professor useless to bin 
pupils, and burdens the memory with ready-made phrases which, 
numerous as they may be, will seldom find their application in the 
diversified circumstances iu which their possessors may be placed. 

At a more advanced period, when the learner has gained 
command of words, and can easily combine them into detached 
sentences, he goes a step farther and connects them into 
narratives, the length of which increases with his proficiency. 
The transition from these to the expression of his own ideas will 
be rapid, if his instructor continues to take an active part in his 
acquisition of this Branch. It is by his example and with his aid, 
that the learner is enabled to converse in the foreign language. 

The exercises of phrase-making, narration, and conversation 
afford many opportunities of bringing into practice the pronun- 
ciation acquired from constant hearing, and from repeating 
words and phrases after the teacher. These exercises in pro- 
nunciation more than supply the wants of the learner in that 
respect, and altogether preclude the necessity of oral reading, 
so perversely and so generally resorted to. 

Writing, although of comparatively little importance, and, for 
this reason, the last Branch in the order of study, has, never- 
theless, received a large share of attention : a series of gradual 
compositions, founded on imitation and analogy, and parallel 
to the exercises recommended for sjieaking, ensures to learners 
the power of expressing their thoughts and sentiments in the 
foreign language. Models are made the basis of improvement 
in writing as in speaking ; for custom, the arbiter of language, 
is the best guide for writers. A model phrase, or a model 
composition may be modified indefinitely by the addition, sub- 
stitution, and inversion of accessaries : thus, analogy enables 
learners to make any given idea or subject suit all the require- 
ments of intellectual communication. 

But, of all the means employed for acquiring the fourth 
Branch, double translation claims a decided superiority. It 
combines all the advantages which can be expected from written 
exercises : it imparts in the most certain manner the ortho- 
graphy of a foreign language, stores the memory with its words, 
familiai'ises the learner with its idioms, as well as with its 
grammatical construction, and trains the mind to harmony and 
elegance of style. It is equally applicable to the dead and the 
living languages ; it teaches both the native and the foreign ; and, 
by affording to the student a double opportunity for comparing 
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them, it exhibits to him their genius ; finally, it does not 
necessarily require the superintendence of an instructor, whose 
time, ability, and information may be turned to better account, 
by being exclusively devoted to the spoken language in modem 
idioms and to explanation of the classics in the ancient. 

If) however, the early age of learners, or the constitution of a 
class, renders it necessary to submit to an instmctor the two 
versions of the double translation, his correction of them com- 
bines expedition and efficiency. Of the considerable time 
usually employed in correcting the grammatical exercises of 
a large class, only a very small portion is devoted to each pupil, 
the greater part of it is unprofitable to the others, who, mean- 
while, remain idle. By the plan which we suggest, the correction 
demands much less time, calls for the simultaneous attention 
of all the members of the class, and elicits from the professor 
critical observations, for which grammatical exercises afford no 
opportunity. In public instmction double translation possesses 
the great advantage that, furnishing the means of increasing 
and decreasing the diflSculty at will, it permits the same task to 
be given in common to persons of very unequal proficiency, who 
happen to be in the same class. 

The fecility with which this course enables a professor to 
teach many persons as efficiently as one and to bring together 
learners of different degrees of proficiency, is common to the 
four branches. The practice of translating from hearing, and 
of pronouncing after the teacher, the oral exercise of phrase- 
making, the narrations, and the correcting of double translation, 
renders the various members of a class rather subservient than 
prejudicial to each other’s progress. Hence this mode of teach- 
ing, simultaneous in its different departments, is well adapted 
to public instruction. 

In the details of the coiirse recommended for learning foreign 
languages, we have given minute directions for self-instruction, 
when reading and writing are alone aimed at, as is particularly 
the case in Latin and Greek ; and we have pointed out the 
means of acquiring the spoken language, which is most desirable 
in the case of living languages, and which becomes paramount 
when learners have the advantage of a teacher. We have 
endeavoured to render the information and abilities of the latter 
as well as his short and valuable lessons most profitable to 
learners, by recommending as suitable exercises, when with him, 
such as cannot be practised in his absence. 
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SsCT. III.— PARALLEL OF THE SYSTEM UNFOLDED IN THIS WORK 

AND THE ORDINARY METHODS. i 

Every object proposed from the study of a foreign language is, I 

in our system, presented to the attention of learners in the order ■ 

and in the manner prescribed by nature ; the several exer- 
cises indispensable for gaining complete knowledge of it come in 
succession, so that an accumulation of difficulties is avoided. 

This division of labour has enabled us to do away with the 
heterogeneous medley of lessons, which, under the long esta- 
blished system of schools, obstructs the path of study, confuses 
and disheartens learners. 

Two volumes are, at any period of the learner’s progress, 
sufficient for all the requirements of a language, — one containing 
the verbs and the words of the Second Class ; the other being a 
reading-book with literal interpretation attached to the foreign 
text ; as he advances, the first is exchanged for a grammar, and 
the second for works in which the text is gradually divested of 
explanation until none is required. These works are not only 
instrumental in imparting the power of understanding the 
language written and spoken ; but they also ofier model phrases 
and model subjects for practice in speaking, and afford means of 
attaining, through double, translation, the art of writing both 
the native and the foreign language. 

The usual practice .of burdening children with a diversity of 
lessons, probably takes its rise in the unreasonable demand 
of parents for ostensible learning. They wish to get value for 
their money, and, as they cannot always judge of mental 
development, the master is obliged, in his own defence, to cram 
exhibitable knowledge into his pupils. Nothing hinders improve- 
ment more than this multiplicity of lessons. When attention is 
directed to different objects at the same time, the faculties of 
reflection and abstraction remain inactive. The greater number I 

of children, not feeling interested in their lessons put off learn- 
ing them to the last moment ; and soon forget what is thus 
hastily committed to memory. In class, pupils cannot avoid 
being inattentive and listless during the performance of mnemonic 
exercises in which neither they nor their instructors can take 
any interest. The most diligent scholars feel no inducement to 
listen when others are repeating what they already know ; idlers 
are probably, during that time, engaged in preparing some 
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excuse, or some contrivance to impose on the master, or to 
escape the rod. At best, each member of a class, while waiting 
for his turn to be examined, loses all the time occupied by the 
others in going through their lessons. But, worse than all, this 
lazy hearing of lessons being usually practised to ascertain 
veracity rather than give assistance, debases moral character by 
constant suspicion. 

Our censure of mnemonic lessons applies exclusively to those 
branches of instruction which should be more properly addressed 
to the judgment ; it does not bear on the study of words as 
elements of phrase-making, nor on learning select pieces in prose 
and verse for the practice of elocutional recitations. These two 
exercises are not so objectionable in class as repetition of the 
lessons above alluded to ; for they do not consist in merely 
parroting what has been committed to memory, nor, on the 
teacher simply ascertaining the diligence or veracity of his 
pupils. Their application to a useful purpose not only justifies 
their adoption, but renders them both interesting and instructive 
to all the members of the class. 

The few lessons learned are not recited in class ; but the pupils 
are taught by the instructor how to apply them. Self-instruction 
in his absence prepares them to profit by his presence. In the un- 
natural methods most generally pursued, the professor has little 
to do except to correct grammatical exercises and listen to his 
pupils reading aloud, translating, parsing, and reciting ; in ours, 
he conforms to the imitative and analogical process of nature by 
making them practise at once what is ultimately required, — hear- 
ing and speaking the foreign language : he imparts to them in- 
formation which they cannot obtain from books ; he teaches them 
what they cannot learn by themselves, and thus promotes their 
improvement, even though they have not prepai-ed any thing for 
him. The practice of doing little more than hearing lessons has 
contributed much to render the teacher’s assistance unprofitable, 
and bring his office into disrepute. He who makes his chief 
occupation consist in hearing his pupils repeat what they have 
learned in the intervals of his lessons, does not render them 
much more valuable services than a nui-sery-maid would be 
/ capable of affording. The business of the instructor ought to 
begin where the purport of the book ends. 

By the present method learners can easily understand the 
reason of what they do, because the means are always consistent 
with the end : all their exercises are the very objects aimed at in 
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the study of a language. Seeing their instructor perform his part, 
they cannot but be anxious to act their own, particularly as they 
find that every unnecessary obstacle is removed, and that the tasks 
imposed on them are few, agreeable, and indispensable. They 
may then be trusted for the fulfilment of their duty. The confi- 
dence placed in them cultivates moral feeling ; it would almost suf- 
fice to make them honourable even were they otherwise inclined. 

Although, in this system, memory is not engaged in learning 
vocabularies, dialogues, extracts, and rules of grammar, it must 
not be inferred that it is not brought into action. The con- 
siderable number of words and idioms which, in the course of 
reading and hearing, come within the observation and practice 
of learners in connection with valuable information, give to the 
retentive faculty sufficient scope for exercise, while practice in 
phrase-making, narration and conversation, calls into full play 
recollection and judgment. Again, the model expressions offered 
for imitation in the analogical speaking exercise, and the second 
version of the double translation, which aims at reproducing the 
original text, cultivate intellectual memory : in all these in- 
stances it is engaged on ideas as well as on words. 

The proposed method does not allow any faculty to remain in- 
active : it is both intuitive and intellectual. All the powers of 
a child, physical and mental, which can be made to bear on 
language, harmoniously concur in the study. The eye and the 
ear are as busily engaged in receiving impressions as are attention 
and memory in observing and retaining them ; the voice and 
the hand are as diligently employed in giving out expressions, as 
imagination and judgment in preparing and combining them. 

The formation of habits, which is so httle considered in the 
generality of methods, has been insisted upon, as being the only 
means of retaining the practical knowledge of a language in its 
four departments. As the mind acts simultaneously with the 
physical organs in this four-fold acquisition, it has been made 
to contract habits corresponding to those of the eye in read- 
ing the language, to those of the ear in hearing, to those of the 
tongue in speaking, and to those of the hand in writing. 

Finally, every part of the system leads a learner, by a progres- 
sive series of exercises, to the power of thinking in the foreign 
language, that is, of conceiving the ideas of others and ex- 
pressing his own without the intervening medium of the native 
tongue. This great desideratum, by which knowledge of a foreign 
idiom is assimilated to that of the vernacular, although indis- 
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pensable to render its possession useful under all circumstances, 
is never contemplated in the routine of scholastic acquirements : 
learners translate, but read not the classics ; their acquaintance 
■with them is through a dis'torted medium which keeps from view 
all that is beautiful in them. Thus is one of the great aims of 
classical studies defeated. 

In the ordinary methods, students frequently lose sight of the 
end in pursuing the means : they are given to understand that 
their labour is over when they begin to read aloud, translate or 
parse the foreign language with fluency, when they have conju- 
gated all the verbs and repeated a volume of dialogues, when 
they have learned all the rules and written all the exercises of 
their grammar ; and yet all these are only preliminary acqui- 
sitions, unavailable in the business of life. 

This dreary circle of unprofitable tasks, without the cheering 
prospect of future advantage, has been, until now, the gloomy 
lot of young people. The present work has been imdertaken to 
assist in delivering the rising generation from the wretchedness 
endured by their fathers ; we have endeavoured to secure to 
learners, as they advance, the reward of their industry, — to 
make them conscious of improvement by increased facility in 
understanding the written and spoken language, in combining 
words and in narrations, in recollecting the foreign text of the 
double translation, and in original compositions, — true measures 
of progress in really useful acquirements. Thus every new step 
is an encouragement to press on farther, and they proceed with 
increasing delight and ardour as they feel conscious that they 
approach the goaL 

We have, throughout, adduced reasons for our recommendation 
of particular exercises, and shown the benefits which they 
confer. These reasons, or others which the professor may havp 
in support of any particular plan which he adopts, he should 
communicate to his pupils, when they are of an age to under- 
stand and appreciate them. Being thus rendered conscious of the 
usefvilness of their various exercises, they will perform them with 
more pleasure and apply to study with more diligence and alacrity. 

Many of the principles vmfolded in this work have, at different 
times, been brought into practice, but, in an isolated and incom- 
plete manner, which has lessened the advantages to be expected 
from them. The mutual assistance of which they are capable, 
and on which their efficiency principally depends, has been gene- 
rally overlooked, o'wing sometimes to the exaggerated importance 
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attributed to some exclusively, at other times to neglect of 
the exercises which could fuUy elicit them, and, not unfrequently, 
to the immature age at which they are imposed on learners. 

The interlineal translations of the so-called “Hamiltonian 
method,” great as is the aid they afford in acquiring the art of 
reading, for which alone that method was recommended by 
Locke, Dumarsais, and Condillac, cannot, when unconnected 
with other exercises, enable learners to converse or compose in a 
foreign language. These writers, in their strictures on this sub- 
ject, proposing exclusively to improve classical studies, naturally 
confined their suggestions to the means of facilitating the first 
steps in Latin reading ; they never pretended that the interlineal 
method had power beyond this. 

Study of a model work, as recommended by Jacotot, is un- 
doubtedly useful ; but it is a perversion of principles to confine 
learners to one work and impose it on them as a task of memory, 
especially before they know anything of the foreign pronunciation. 
This practice, however, is not more preposterous than his recom- 
mendation of various other exercises on the language, to be 
performed under the direction of an instructor ignorant of that 
language. 

Dufief and Ollendorflf are as opposed to each other in the mode 
of learning a language as they are to Locke, Dumarsais, Condil- 
lac, and Jacotot, yet each proclaims himself the faithful 
interpreter of nature, because he gives precedence to the 
facts of language over the rules of grammar. But this is not 
sufBcient to justify the assumption ; and, as was shown in the 
foregoing pages, neither the practice of learning ready-made 
phrases, nor that of •writing exercises, in which their respective 
methods chiefly consist, could completely secure the power of 
expression — the only acquirement at which they apparently 
aim : much less could they forward students in reading standard 
authors, understanding foreigners, or pronouncing their language. 
The very title of Ollendorflf ’s work* sho'ws that he did not even 
suspect that hearing was one of the departments of a language to 
be acquired. Captain Basil Hall, who, in learning French 
and German, had used the antagonist methods of Dufief and 
Ollendorflf, praised them both equally ; but on what ground we 
cannot discover. However, it is most probable that the progress 
he made in those languages was due less to the plans pursued 
than to his own industry and great mental powers. 

* A Keu> Mtthod of Ltarning to ££od, WriUf and Speak a Ixinguage in Six Months. 
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The various exercises which constitute the method of Robert- 
son, confine learners to a very limited practice of the foreign 
language ; they are, besides, introduced in wrong order ; for 
they teach the pronunciation before the signification of the foreign 
words. However, its chief defects consist in making pupils too 
much depend on the teacher, and not providing for their ad- 
vancement in reading during the intervals of lessons. The 
extremely limited text which is studied throughout the entire 
course, with whatever care it is analysed in class, can never im- 
part complete practical knowledge of a foreign language in its 
four departments. 

Pluche, Radonvilliers, Lemare, Le Vert, and other authors of 
special treatises on teaching and learning languages, notwith- 
standing the justness and practicability of some of their views, 
have all neglected useful exercises and, in particular, those on 
which is founded improvement both in the native tongue and 
in hearing and speaking the foreign. None have even made the 
remotest allusion to the necessity or the means of acquiring the 
power of thinking in the latter. As to the excellent suggestions 
recently made by Professor J. S. Blackie on the application of 
the natural process to the acquisition of foreign languages, it is 
to be regretted that he has not sufficiently unfolded the process 
by which they may be brought to practice. 

Weiss is perhaps the only author who has laid down the phi- 
losophical principles on which this study should be conducted ; 
but the condensed generalities to which, like Professor Blackie, 
he confined himself, would not enable inexperienced teachers or 
learners to apply his valuable suggestions to all the details in- 
separable from a complete acquisition of a living language. 
However, his method having been partly followed in the 
establishments of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg, its practical appli- 
cation will be found in the works which unfold their systems. 
For our own part, we have endeavoured to tread in the steps of 
these two eminent educationists. * 


Sect. IV.— THE LEARNING OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN 
MATURE AGE. 

The vulgar prejudice which represents the age of manhcfcd as 
unsuited to the learning of a language arises, in great measure, 
from the injudicious methods pursued for its acquisition. The 

* See, ia Appeodlx, No. 11., a liat of works which treat of the study of languages. 
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childish and irksome task of learning by rote grammars, vocabu- 
laries, and dialogues ; the absurd practice of writing exercises at 
the outset, the useless labour of scanning and making verses, and 
the great expenditure of time resulting from frequent reference 
to a dictionary, have all led to this erroneous opinion. If no 
exercises made part of the study of languages, ancient or modem, 
but such as are indispensable, many persons would be induced to 
learn them, who are now deterred by the obstacles thrown in 
their way. The course which we prescribe removes these ob- 
stacles, and considerably facilitates the study to persons advanced 
in life. 

A child, it is true, acquires a language practically without 
effort ; but, as stated in Book iv.. Chap, i.. Sec. ii, he cannot, 
in the learning of a foreign idiom, under ordinary circumstances, 
compete with an adult who possesses all the resources of atten- 
tion, reasoning, experience, and knowledge ; all the moral and 
intellectual qualities indispensable to serious and continuous 
studies. Curiosity, perception, sympathy, imitation, memory, 
and powers of analogy, all of which predominate in infancy, 
suflSce to acquire the mother-tongue by the natural process ; but 
steadiness of purpose and capability of self-teaching, powers of 
reflection, comparison, analysis, induction, and deduction — ^all 
powerful auxiliaries to the learning of a foreign language by 
the comparative process — are in full vigour only in the adult, and 
more than make up for any deficiency of memory ; he has, con- 
sequently, in this study, very great advantages over a child who 
follows the same process. His powers of abstraction and dis- 
crimination enable him to avail more effectually of the gram- 
matical principles and critical annotations intended to assist in 
the acquisition of the language ; his greater acquaintance with 
things causes him to apprehend more readily and clearly the 
meaning of the foreign authors ; his more extensive knowledge 
of the native tongue renders translation from them more easy 
and accurate ; and his mind, approaching nearer to their level, 
can more fully enter into their spirit and appreciate their merit. 
Plutarch informs us that, having commenced the study of Latin 
at an advanced age, he learned it very rapidly: because the 
knowledge which he had previously acquired of things consider- 
ably assisted him in comprehending the terms used by the Latin 
writers. 

If a man could take two hours daily from business or plea- 
sure and direct all the energy of his mind to one of those 
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studies to which childhood is commonly subjected, he would 
leam more quickly and better than the child, whose faculties 
have not yet reached full development, and whose attention 
cannot easily be fixed or concentrated. And if his determination 
were assisted by natural abilities and a cultivated mind, it 
would produce results compared to which the acquisitions of 
childhood bear the character of weakness and imbecility. We 
entertain no doubt that, with a proper comparative method, a 
person of forty or fifty could, in six months, make more progress 
in acquiring what is useful in languages than a child of eight 
could in as many years. The truth of this assertion is suffi- 
ciently proved by experience ; for, of the large number of 
children who commence the learning of a foreign language at 
school before they are twelve years old, a very small proportion, 
we believe, succeed in acquiring even only the first Branch, 
after several years’ toiling ; whereas almost every adult who 
aims at this acquisition, attains it in a comparatively short 
time. ' 

Themistocles, when advanced in life, learned in one year the 
Persian language so well as to be able to converse with the 
King of Persia on state affairs better, says his biographer, than 
the Persians themselves. Cato, the censor, learned Greek in 
his old age, and made gi'eat proficiency in it. Alfieri wrote very 
good verses in that language, although he did not study it until 
he was forty-eight. Maugard, an eminent French grammarian, 
learned Italian and Spanish after the age of sixty, and, according 
to his own account, knew them so well, after three months’ 
study, that he thought himself competent to teach them. 
Dr. Johnson, when over seventy, undertook the study of Dutch, 
with a view to test his capability to learn at that advanced age ; 
the success of the experiment fully satisfied him that the powers 
of his mind were still unimpaired. Ogilby, the translator of 
Virgil and Homer, had been a dancing-master ; he commenced 
the study of Latin in his fortieth year and that of Greek in Lis 
fifty-fourth year. Sir William Jones had passed his thirtieth 
year when he began to leam Eastern languages, in which he 
is known to have been deeply versed. 

As another remarkable instance of the facility with which 
languages may be learned in manhood, we may mention Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who has but recently died. Lord Byron, in his 
“ Detached Thoughts,” bestows on him this spirited and well- 
deserved eulogium : “ He is a master of languages, the Briareus 
VOL. II. z 
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of parts of speech, a walking Polyglott, and more, who ought , 
to have existed at the time of the Tower of Babel, as universal 
interpreter.” 

Cardinal Mezzofanti had not, previous to the age of twenty- 
five, studied any modem language ; and the occasion upon which 
this taste, destined to lead him to just celebrity, was developed, 
was as flattering to his own benevolence, as it was productive of 
beneficial results to others. Bologna, his native city, was, in the 
commencement of the French invasion, occupied by foreign 
troops, amongst whom were French, Germans, Poles, and other 
strangers. An hospital was established there for the use of 
these soldiers ; but it was found impossible to afford them the 
consolations of religion, owing to ignorance of their languages 
among the clergy. Mezzofanti, then a priest, animated by a 
holy zeal, determined upon overcoming the difficulty : he first 
applied himself to German, which he learned with incredible 
celerity, so that he was soon able to confess the German soldiers 
of the Catholic persuasion. He next learned French, then 
English, and continued, to an advanced age, to study other lan- 
guages. He understood, it is said, thirty or forty different 
idioms.* 

To sum up the facts illustrative of the opinion which forms 
the subject of this Section, we may safely affirm that the great 
majority of those who have been distinguished for knowledge of 
many languages, have acquired them after the period of school, 
and, so far as reading goes, have acquired them without the. 
assistance of teachers. 


Srct. V.-OF an APTITUDF, FOR LANGUAGES. 

Some persons lament that they have not a talent for learning 
languages, or, as phrenologists express it, the organ of language : 
this is often but a plea for want of attention, perseverance, or 
inclination to study. It has been seen through the foregoing 
pages that no superiority of intellect is required for attaining 
that practical knowledge of a foreign idiom, which reading and 
familiar conversation demand. People of inferior capacity are 
often found to possess great command of words in their own 

* For these particulars on Cardinal Mezzofanti the author is indebted to his 
friend Dr. Joseph Olliffe, of Paris, who was himself personally acquainted with 
this celebrated man. 
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tongue : this power they have gained by practice ; and, by 
practice, they may effect the same in another language. It has 
been our lot to meet, in the course of life, thousands of persons, 
young and old, studying foreign languages, and, although we 
turned attention to their progress expressly to ascertain the 
truth of the phrenological theory, which ascribes to large and 
prominent eyes great linguistic powers, we have no recollection 
that the possessors of such eyes retained the foreign words or - 
caught the foreign sounds one iota better than those not so 
gifted. 

Other persons erroneously imagine that it is requisite to have 
a musical ear, to acquire the pronunciation of a foreign language. 
If this were the case, musical men would have the best chance of 
success ; but it is not so. Those who are personally acquainted 
with foreign musicians well know that their pronunciation of a 
language not their own is not always commensurate with the 
justness and acuteness of their ear, nor with the time they have 
resided in the country where that language is spoken. Want of 
a musical ear is no obstacle to acquiring pronunciation ; it in- 
volves neither general defect of hearing, nor general slowness of 
discrimination in cases of nice diversity. Those who labour under 
this disadvantage often perceive very readily the faintest whisper 
and distinguish the slightest shade of difference in the mere 
vocal sounds and articulations which constitute the varieties of 
language. All that is required is freedom from organic defect. 
Whoever pronounces one language correctly, may equally well 
pronounce a second, if he adopt the same course which he fol- 
lowed in acquiring the first. It must, however, be observed that, 
of the two elements of pronunciation, — sounds and articulations, — 
the second presenting more difficulty than the first, that lan- 
guage which contains the greater number of them, will be the 
most difficult to foreigners ; and vice versd, the people ^ whose 
language it is, will find the pronunciation of other languages pro- 
portionably easy. Hence we find that northern nations, whose 
languages abound in articulations, learn foreign languages with 
much greater facility than the southern do. The English, less 
than any other people, should despair of«cqvdring the pronunci- 
ation of another language after having accomplished the 
Herculean task presented by their own. 

Although the acquisition of foreign languages is accessible to 
all capacities, those persons will succeed best in gaining practical 
knowledge of them for ordinary purposes, who, in addition to 
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attention and perseverance, jiossess flexible vocal organs, facility 
of imitation, retentive memory, ^d a judgment quick in forming 
inductions from analogy. High intellectual powera cannot, how- 
ever, but considerably aid the student, as they are, indeed, a 
great help in every undertaking. Simple as stone-breaking is, 
of two labourers engaged in it the more intelligent will certainly 
better perform his task. 

A firm determination and good method will do more towards 
successful attainment of a foreign language than the possession 
of any particular quality of the mind. Nature may give to the 
intellect of every man an individual character which distinguishes 
it from all others ; but primitive inequalities are soon lost in 
those greater inequalities which result from art and from the 
power of method. A child with a lever is stronger than Hercules 
almndoned to his own strength. 


Sect. VI.-ACQUIREMENT OF A FOREIGN LIVING LANGUAGE 
AT HOME OR ABROAD. 

The method which has been minutely detailed, and especially 
that part which relates to the process of reading to the learner, 
jilaces him in a more favourable position for acquiring a foreign 
language than social intercourse in the country itself in which it 
is spoken ; for, admitting even, what is far from being always 
the case, that he then mixes much with its inhabitants, he has no 
chance of understanding them for a considerable time ; because 
the nature and rapidity of ordinary conversation do not permit 
the oral expression to be accompanied with the interpreting 
signs of the language of action, as when young children are 
spoken to. His progress in this department, and, consequently, 
in its counterpart, the art of speaking, must be much impeded, 
the more so as he cannot, with propriety, stop strangers at every 
word requiring explanation, as he might his instructor at home. 
The facility afforded to learn a foreign language- abroad may be 
e.^perienced in childhood, not in manhood. 

A child under the care of his parents, not having to provide for 
his own wants, is not compelled to use words before they have 
grown familiar to him by repetition. He mixes with society 
only to look on and listen ; he acquires words with ideas, and hi§ 
progress in the language is certain. An adult, differently cir- 
cumstanced, cannot, like the child, strictly adhere to the gradual 
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process of nature ; he cannot silently listen ; he must convey as 
well as receive ideas. If, when abroad, he has occasion to com- 
municate with the people respecting the ordinary wants of social 
life, if he requires to transact business, or wishes to gratify curi- 
osity, he uses the words before he has heard them sufficiently to 
know their pronunciation. The persons whom he addresses, un- 
willing to discourage him, or more eager to interpret his meaning 
than to set him right, allow his errors, whether of pronunciation 
or construction, to remain uncorrected ; and, taking into account 
the difficulty which their language presents to a foreigner, they 
not unfrequently praise him for any attempt, however unsuccess- 
ful : on his part, not considering the mental reservation with 
which the eompliment is made, he often takes it to the letter. 
Thus he is confirmed in his errors, especially those of pronun- 
ciation, and contracts defective habits which afterwards can 
scarcely be removed. To our own knowledge, it has sometimes 
proved no small difficulty to convince an English person of his 
error, who, in French, pronounced ung for un, paw for pas, pew 
for peu, or a foreigner who pronounced dis or zis for this, sheep 
for ship, too for to, tongs for tongues. 

After a year’s practice in bad pronunciation one has indeed 
little chance of ever pronouncing a foreign huiguage correctly, 
although continuing to reside abroad ; so, in writing the ver- 
nacular, he who has for a time practised incorrect spelling, 
usually remains an incorrect speller for life, notwithstanding his 
daily reading. A heai’er or reader who is unaware of his de- 
ficiency in pronunciation and orthography, does not, when intent 
on the sense, bestow on words the attention which would be 
requisite for correcting or even detecting previous bad habits in 
either of these departments. A residence abroad is not then, in 
general, as favourable as it appears, since the natural method on 
which success depends cannot be pursued in the case of adults. 
This fact is fully proved by the rare instances which are met with 
of persons who, as it has already been remarked, succeed in 
speaking a foreign language with purity, even after long residence 
in the country where it is spoken. 

If, in his native place, a learner have access to a large and 
select collection of foreign works ; and if he can frequently enjoy 
the society of an instructor who pronounces the foreign language 
correctly, and who, in conformity with our suggestions, will 
assiduously read or speak it to him, his practice of the language 
may be as great as if he were in the country where it is spoken. 
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and must certainly be safer. When abroad, being in daily con- 
tact with a variety of uneducated people, whose services are 
indispensable, and who often speak in the most incorrrect and 
vulgar manner, erroneous impressions must constantly be 
received, which will be the more easily imbibed as they are 
the first, and as ignorance of the language precludes the possibi- 
lity of discriminating between right and wrong. The home 
learner does not labour under the same di.sadvantage ; for he 
acquires only correct expressions from his books, hears only a 
pure pronunciation from his teacher, without the counteracting 
influence of bad example, and is sure, whether he speaks or 
writes, to have all his errors corrected. 

The circumstance of being abroad is favourable to the learning 
of a foreign language, only when the opportunity is afforded of 
frequently hearing good models and of bringing into use the 
materials of language as they are acquired. But the opportunity 
does not generally fall to the lot of travellers ; many pass through 
a country without gaining admittance to the society of the 
natives, without even having either time or inclination to read, 
— their practice of the language being frequently confined to the 
exchange of some familiar ideas with servants of hotels, or an 
accidental fellow-traveller who chances to be communicative. 
The less they know the foreign language the less they avail 
themselves of the opportunities of hearing or speaking it, be- 
cause the more reluctant are they to exhibit deficiency in the 
» presence of well-educated natives. It must have come within 
the observation of our readers that not a few persons have 
returned from travels abroad with but a scanty stock of foreign 
phraseology. 

It may then be fairly concluded that, at home, by adopting a 
proper course, a foreign language may be learned better than 
abroad ; for the rapidity of acquisition and facility of expression 
which result from mixing much with the natives, when that can 
be effected, are almost always obtained at the expense of correct- 
ness. The most advisable plan, whenever practicable, is to 
acquire at home some proficiency in hearing and speaking the 
language, and complete the acquisition by practice abroad. 

But, whether a foreign living language be learned at home or 
abroad, it must not be forgotten that the rapid, correct, and 
complete acquisition of it depends chiefly on the method adopted, 
and the spirit with which it is pursued. Intrinsically good as 
a method may be, it will sometimes fail for want of being carried 
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on in the spirit in which it was formed. To avert this danger, 
we have endeavoured to leave nothing important unexplained, 
and have been minute in our directions : observations apparently 
trifling frequently lead to the most useful results. 

To some this minuteness of explanation may appear wearisome ; 
but to the greater number of our readers we hope it will prove 
serviceable. However, there still remain many practical details 
which cannot be well entered into, as their usefulness depends 
on particular contingencies, or circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen : the unfolding of these must be left to the discretion 
of the teacher. Let him, above all, guard against blind routine : 
it is the bane of instruction. 

Compelled by truth and the force of conviction, we perhaps 
have raised the standard of qualifications in parents, teachers, 
and learners beyond the reach of the generality of people : but, 
this will be found in accordance with one of the noblest 
principles of our nature, — human perfectibility ; and, although 
perfection be unattainable, it is the duty of all to keep it in view 
and approach it as nearly as possible. 

We will observe, in concluding, that, as the application of 
general principles is liable to exceptions, in order to derive from 
the exercises recommended throughout all the benefits which 
may be expected from them, it will sometimes be advisable to 
modify them according to the attainments proposed, or to the 
age and dispositions of the learners ; but, so long as those who 
study a foreign language conform to the great principles of imita- 
tion and analogy, they are on the right road, they follow nature’s 
course, which in this acquisition consists, at first, in listening 
and reading, then trying to speak and write. Theory comes 
afterwards to assist practice and complete the knowledge. Such 
is our metlu^ the spirit of which may be summed up in the 
these few 4Prds, Imitation initiates, practice acquires, 

GRAMMAR PERFECTS, AND HABIT SECURES THE KNOWLEDGE OF A 
LANGUAGE. 
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(1) p. 29. 

STANDARD WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

To those who wish to become acquainted with the principles 
of Physical Education, we recommend the following works : — 

A. Combe. — Principles of Physiology. 

Do. Physiology of Digestion. 

Ch. Caldwell. — Thoughts on Physical Education. 

Jn. Barlow. — Connexion between Physiology and Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

Newnham. — On the Reciprocal Influence of Body and Mind. 
Merton. — Physical and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 

Dr. Moork — The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind. 

Renon. — Delineations, Physical, Intellectual, and Moral. 

Ch. Londb. — N ouveaux Elements d’ Hygiene. 

Do. Gymnastique Mddicale. 

Ant. Rioherand. — Nouveaux Eldments de Physiologic. 

J. M. Tissot. — De la Santd des Gens de lettres. 

Mich. Friedlander. — De I’Education physique de I’Homme. 

Dr. Cerise. — Des Fonctions et des Maladies nerveuses dans leurs 
rapports avec I’Education sociale et privde, morale et 
physiqua 

Cabanis. — Rapport du Physique et du Moral de 1’ Homme. 

Col. Amobos. — Manuel d’Education physique, gymnastique, &a 
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(2) p. 54. 

STANDARD WORKS ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
MORAL EDUCATION. 

Among the many excellent works which have been written on 
Moral Philosophy and Moral Training, and which may be 
consulted by Educators, we will notice the following : — 

Js. Beattie. — Elements of Moral Science. 

Dug. Stewart. — O utlines of Moral Philosophy. 

A. Ferousson. — Moral Science. 

Ad. Smith. — Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

W. Palet. — Moral Philosophy. 

Ed. Pearson. — Annotations on Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 

Gisborne. — Principles of Moral Philosophy. 

Hartlet. — Rvde of Life. 

Dr. Cooan. — Treatises on the Passiona 
Tnos. Reid. — Essays on the Active Powers. 

Fb. Hutcheson. — System of Moral Philosophy. 

Jos. Droz. — Philosophie Morale. 

J. M. Deuerando. — Du Perfectionnement Moral. 

ViLLENEUVE DE Bargemon. Economie Politique Chr^tienne. 


' (3) p. 69. 

STANDARD WORKS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

For more ample information on the Nature and Cultivation of 
the Intellectual Powers, we refer our readers to the following 
works : — 

J. Locke. — Essay on the Human Understanding. 

Dug. Stewart. — Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind. 

Thos. Reid. — Essays on the Powers of the Human Understanding. 
Thos. Brown. — Philosophy of the Mind. 

J. Abercrombie. — Inquiries into the Intellectual Powers. 
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Jas. Watt. — Improvement of the Mind. 

Belsham. — Elemonte of the Philosophy of the Mind. 

Hartley. — Observations on Man. 

R. CuDWORTH. — Intellectual System. 

Jambs Mill. — Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 

Wm. Whewell. — The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 

A. Brigham. — Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation. 

G. Combe.— S ystem of Phrenology. 

Condillac. — Essai sur I’Origino des Connaissances humaines. 

J. M. Degerando. — Des Signes et de I’Art de penser. 

Destott Tract. — Elements d’ Iddologie. 

La RoMiomkRE. — Lemons do Philosophie. 

J. M. Degerando. — Histoire Compar^e des Systemes de Philosophie. 
V. Cousin. — Cours de Philosophie. 

Damiron. — Cours de Philosophie. 

Malebranche. — De la Recherche de la Vdrite. 


(4) p. 102. 

OF NASAL AND DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 

To ascertain if a sound is simple and free from articulation, 
it suflSces to prolong it, keeping at the same time the vocal organs 
motionless : thus the French nasal sound# am, em, an or en, im or 
in, om or on, um or un, admitting of being indefinitely jirolonged, 
are pure and inarticulate ; they are simple and elementary 
sounds, although expressed by compound signs. It is, therefore, 
an error to represent them by the addition of g, as is often done 
in books intended for English students. A foreigner often finding 
it difficult to drop, in the pronunciation of these sounds, the m 
or n which he sees in their written signs, we would suggest that 
he will infallibly accomplish this object, if, when in the act of 
producing them, he suddenly ceases the emission of the sonorous 
air before he closes his lips or moves his tongue — the vocal 
organs, by the action of which the articulations signified by m, 
and n are respectively formed. This will be best illustrated and 
the nature of the sounds best ascertained by the example of a 
French person. 
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The sounds represented in French by the double characters ai, 
au, ei, eu, ou, are likewise, in whatever word they occur, simple or 
elementary, since, on being continued for any time, they remain 
one and the same throughout ; but the French sound of oi and 
the long sounds of i and u in English are compound or diph- 
thongal, because some of the vocal organs move in the act of 
producing them, and they do not end as they begin, — a double 
fact which is clearly pereeived by pronouncing them very slowly. 

We may observe here that many grammarians and orthoiipists, 
who confound the sign with the thing signified, by calling a vowel 
a sound, have erroneously given the name of diphthong (a Greek 
derivative signifying two sounds) to a combination of two vowels, 
although these may represent but one vocal element. This 
denomination should be given only to two elementary sounds 
uttered in one syllable, whether they are represented by one, 
two, or more letters : thus t, ie, eye, as in file, tie, eye, and u, eu, ieu, 
eau, as in mute, deuee, lieu, beauty, are diphthongs. 

The French alphabetical combinations given above are, in 
addition to the vowels, the signs of all the elementary sounds of 
the French pronunciation ; and, with few exceptions, they each 
represent one particular sound, and only one : but the extreme 
irregularity of the English pronunciation does not permit the 
import of the alphabetical characters to be specified in a definite 
manner ; its vowels and their numerous combinations (See the 
following Tables) stand each for difierent sounds, either simple 
or compound, without any fixed rule by which their value is 
regulated. As an example of this irregularity we adduce the 
following words, in every one of which ough is differently pro- 
nounced, bough, cough, lough, tough, though, through, thorough, and 
hiccough (old spelling). 
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(6) p. 118. 


ALPHABETICAL REPRESENTATION OF VOCAL SOUNDS 
IN FRENCH (>), 


Single 

etter*. 

ILLUSTRATED 

Componnd 

ILLUSTRATED 

in EngUth. 

In French. 

letter* (2). 

in Engliah. 

in French. 


r fat . . 

fatal. 


r 

dinais, nait (4) (6). 

a . . H 

far . . 

fable. 

ai, a! . .- 

fate . 

dinai. 


^ {silent) . 

aoRt.* 


[dull . 

faisons (7). 

4 . . 

far . . 

tftche. 


r no . . 

cause, beau. 




au, eau . - 

L not. . 

mauvais. 


[■dull . . 

ce. 





met . . 

cette (3). 

, 

f 

veine {&), 


fat . . 

femme (3). 

61 . . • « 

[dull . 

orgueil. 


, (tilent) . 

samedi (4). 








r 

ceux, jeRne, voeu. 

e, 6 . 

... • • 

pr^s, prSt. 

eu, efi, oeu 

dull . 

seul, oeuf (8). 

e . 

fate . . 

prt%. 


1 

i' eus (u) (9). 

i, 1 , 

fee . . 

fit, fit 








^ wet 

moiti^. 


r not . . 

note. 

oi, ol . . ■< 

water . 

mois. 

0 . , - 

no . . 

mot. 


[not. . 

oignon.* 


1 (silent) . 

paon,faon.» 







ou, oR . . 

fool . 

foule. 

6 . . 

no . . 

n6tre. 







an, am. , 



rampant. 



but, bRt. 




u, h 

not . . 

album (5). 


r 

en, terns (an). 


(siUnt) . 

quL 

en, em. . h 

1 

\ 

rien (in) (10). 





(siUnt) aiment (11). 


'fee . . 

tyran. 




y • 

you . . 

yole. 

in, im, ain, 


fin, vain. 


[ 

moyen(i-i). 

aim, ein . 

1 

faim, feint. 





f 

mon, nom. 




on, om 

[dull . 

monsieur.* 




un, um . 



un parfum. 


(1) The first sounds given in this Table to the letters and com- 
binations of letters are their general import ; the second and 
third sounds are exceptional. Those marked * are the only ex- 
ceptions of that category. 
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(2) No combinations of vowels, significant of elemental soonds, 
are used in French besides those given in this column ; in other 
combinations each vowel preserves its special sound. 

(31 e represents the sound a, when followed by mm, and in the 
words nenni, hennir, aolenniU, and their derivatives ; it has the 
sound of e in inet when followed by any other two consonants, 
except in ennui, ennoUir, enorgueillir and their derivatives, in 
which en is nasal. 

(4) e is silent at the end of words and when its omission should 
not leave three articulations together. 

(6) u followed by m takes this sound in purely Latin words. 

(6) ai ha.s its general sound of ^ in the terminations of the 
imperfect (indicative) and conditional of verbs ; it is, by exception, 
sounded ^ in the first person of the preterite (indicative) and 
future of verbs, to establish, in speaking, a distinction between 
the foi'mer and the latter tenses. 

(7) ais has this pronunciation in the verb faire alone. 

(8) eu has the general sound of e when the following consonant 
is pronounced. 

(9) eu is equivalent to u only in the verb avoir. 

(10) en is generally pronounced like in when it is preceded by 
i, and in the words hymen and examen. 

(11) The termination ent is silent, when it marks the third 
person plural in verbs. 


ALPHABETICAL REPRESENTATION OF VOCAL SOUNDS 
IN ENGLISH. 

The sounds of the Engli.sh vowels are expressed in the second 
column of this Table by French letters, because they are less 
variable in their import than those of the English language, in 
which there is not a vowel or combination of vowels, which could 
be considered as the special sign of a sound. Besides, the French 
containing all the English vocal elements, with the exception of 
aw and th, can be made to represent them. See the preceding 
Table for the i/nport of the French letters. 
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Letwra. 

YocaI •oonda. 

lUoatntioat. 


r 1. a . . . . 

fat. 


2. 4 . . . . 

father. 


3. e . . . . 

inward. 


4. 4 (short) . 

any. 

a . . H 

5. e. . . . 

fate. 


6. i (short) . 

village. 


7. 0 (short) . 

quality. 


8. aw {Engl .) . 

fall. 


9. (sil^) . . 

carriage. 


r 1. 4 . . . . 

clerk. 


2. e . . . . 

her. 


3. 4 . . . . 

there. 


4. b (short) . 

set. 


5. 6 . . . . 

pianoforte. 


6. i . . . . 

these. 


7. i (short) . 

women. 


8. 0 (short) . 

encore. 


9. j . . . . 

hideous. 


.10. (silent) , . 

loved. 


r 1. e . . . . 

sir. 


2. b (short) . 

skirt. 


3. i . . . . 

machine. 


4. i (short) . 

sin. 

i. 

5. 41 . . . 

time. 


6. y (consont.) 

onion. 


7. y4i . . . 

kind. 


8. ou . . . 

escritoir. 


. 9. (silent) . . 

venison. 


r 1. e . . . 

work. 


2. i . . . . 

women. 


8. 0 . . . . 

nor. 


4. 0 (short) . 

boddice. 


6. 4. . . . 

no. 


6. ou . . . 

move. 


7. ou (short) . 

wolf. 


8. wi . . . 

chorister. 


9. wo . . . 

one. 



compt (old 



spellinK.l 


Lll. (silmt) . . 

bacon. 


r 1. e . • . . 

but 


2. b (short) . 

bury. 


3. i (short) . 

busy. 


4. ou . . . 

truce. 

u . • 

5. ou (short) . 

put 


6. iou. . . . 

tube. 


7. w , . • 

persuade. 


. 8. (silent) . . 

build. 


letter*. 

Vocal aoanda. 

Illuatrationt. 


r 1. e. . . . 

myrtle. 


2. i . . . . 

physician. 


3. i (short) . 

physio. 


4. a'i . . . 

shy. 


5. y (consonK) yet. 


L 6. (nUrU) . . 

pray. 


r 1. a . . . . 

plaid. 


2. 4 (short) . 

said. 


3. 6 . . , . 

pail. 


4. i . . 

raisin 

ai. 

6. i (short) . 

curtain. 


6. o (short) . 

Britain. 


7. 4i ... 

aisle. 


8. ay . . . 

naiad. 


L 9. 14 . . . 

again. 


r 1. 6. . . . 

gaol. 


2. 0 . . -f 

extraordi- 


1 

nary. 

ao. . - 

3. 6 . . . . 

Pharaoh. 


4. ao . . . 

aorta. 


6. ... 

aorist. 


. 6. €6 . . . 

Aonian. 


' 1. a . . . . 

laugh. 


2. 4 . . . . 

draught. 


3. 5 . . , , 

gauge. 


4. 0 . . . . 

laurel. 

au. . • 

6 . . • • 

hautboy. 


6. ou . . . 

beauty. 


7. 4-e . . . 

Menelaus. 


8. aw(.£n^^A.) taught. 


L 9. {Hlent) . . 

Beauchamp. 


r 1. 4 . . . . 

heart. 


2. e . . . . 

heard. 


3. 4 (short) . 

head. 


4. 4 . . . . 

bear. 

ea. .• 

5. i . . . . 

hear. 


6. i (short) . 

guinea. 


7. ia ... 

reaction. 


8. i-e . . . 

real 


L 9. itf ... 

creation. 


f 1. § . . . . 

ne'er. 


2. i . . . . 

cheer. 


3. i (short) . 

coffee. 


4. i-e . . . 

freer. 


. 6. i4 ... 

preeminent 


you n. 


A A 
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Letter*. 

Vocal Bouud*. 

UlusiratioD*. 


1- 

d (short). 

. heifer. 


2. 

(S . . . . 

. veil. 


3. 

i . . . 

, receive. 

eL 

4. 

i (short) 

. forfeit. ■' 


5. 

Al . . 

. height. 


6. 

Si. . . 

. reimburse. 


1 7. 

iy . . 

. plebeian. 


r 1 - 

e . . . 

, surgeon. 


2. 

6 (short) 

. leopatxl. 


3. 

L . ... 

. people. 


4. 

0 . . . 

. George. 


5. 

d . . . 

. yeoman. 

eo. . * 

6. 

OU . . 

. galleon. 


7. 

i-0 . , 

. geography. 


8. 

i-6 . . 

. Creole. 


9. 

aou . . 

. MacLeod. 


10. 

iou . . 

. feodal. 


111. 

eo • . 

. pleonasm. 


' 1. e . . ' . . amateur. | 

2. e (short) . Messieurs. : 
eu. .• 3. ou . . . rheumatisui 

4. iou . . . deuce. 

5. i-you . . reunion. 

l' 1. e . . . • special. 

2. e . ... . associate. 

3. i (short) . carriage. 

4. ia ... maniac, 

ia. 6. i-e . . . aviary. 

6. id ... conciliate. 

7. fiia ... diamond. 

8. ii e' . . . dial. 

, 9. ai’e ..... hiatus. 

1. e . . . . brasier. 

2. 6 (short) ■ . friend. 

3. i . . . . grieve. 

4. i (short) . sieve. 

5. i-i. . ■ . . series. 

6. ie ■ . . . twentieth. 

7. 4i • . . . die. 

8. di-e . . . crier. 

9. yd • ... . alien. 

10. dye . . . variety. 

1. e nation. 

io . . .{ 2. i (short) . cushion 




3. ie . . . . million. 

4. io ... mediocrity. 

5. id ... folio. 

6. dio . . . violent. 

7. aid . . . violation. 

' 1. e . . . . cupboard. 

2. o . . . . waistcoat. 

3. d . . . . coal. 

■ 4. da ... . coalition. 

5. o6 ... . oasis. I 

_ 6. aw{Eru/lsli.) broad. J 

C 1. e . . . . . does. 

2. i . . . . oesophagus. 

8. 6 . . . . toe. 

4. ou . . . shoe. 

6. 6-e . . . goer. 

6. oe . . . . coercion. 

7. dd ... poesy. 

8. 6i ■ . . . coevaL 

9. ou.e . . . doer. 

I" 1. e . . . . tortoise. 

2. d (short) . connoisseur 

3. i . . . . turkois. 

4. i (short) . chamois. 

6. 6 . . . . escritoir. 

6. ol ’ . . . spoil. 

7. 6i ■ . . . coincide. 

8. ou-i . . . doing. 

9. wd . . . memoir. 

^10. wal . . . choir. 

1. e . . . . flood. 

2. d . . . . floor. 

3. ou . . . fooL 

4. ou (short) . foot. 

6. do ... zoology. 

6. 66 ... zoophyte. 

f 1. e . ■ . . . labour. 

1 2. o . . . . cough. 

3. 6 . . . . soul. 

4. ou . . . your. 

6. ou (short) . could. 

I 6. 0-0 . . . Autiuous. 

I 7. dou . . . our. 

1^ 8. im(£nglsh.) bought. 
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Letters. 

Vocal soands. 

Illuatratioiis. j 

! Letters. 

1 

Vocal sounds. 

lllastrations. | 


ua. 


V. 3. 6. 

I 4. &OU 

L 6. ow 


1. a. . 

2. a . . 

3. loua . 

4. lou-e. 

5. wa . 

6. wa . 

7. we . 

8. w4 . 

9. wo . 


bellowB. 

knowledge. 

know. 

now. 

vowel. 


guarantee. 

guard. 

Mantua. 

dual. 

suavity. 

quarto. 

equal. 

dissuade. 

squabble. 


10. waw (Engl) squall. 

11. loud, . . actuate. 
1.12. (silent) . . victualling. 


1. e. . . 

2. e (short) 

3. ou . 

4. iou . 

5. oud . 

6. iou-i . 

7. we , 

8. wi . 

9. (silent) 

1. e (short) 

2. i . . . 

3. i (short) 

4. ou . 

5. iou . 

6. we . 

7. wi . 

8. wl . 

9. wai . 
LlO. iai . 


, conquer. 

. guest. 

. accrue. 

I duo. 

. fluent. 

. duel. 

, conquest, 
mausuetude 
. tongue. 

, biscuit, 
palanquin, 
circuit. 

, bruise. 

> suit. 

. quirk, 
suite, 
languid, 
acquire, 
guide. 


Other combinations of vowels, such as aa, ae, aw, ay, exc, eau, 
eou, ey, ieu, iou, oy, uo, represent, each, from four to six different 
sounds. 

Rem . — The pronunciation of the illustrations in this Table is, 
for the most part, that of J. Walker’s Dictionary. 


(6) p. 127. 

ON THE EVIL TENDENCY OF AN EXCLUSIVE AND 
INCAUTIOUS STUDY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

“ The advocates of these languages [Greek and Latin] always 
avoid the true view of this question ; they urge the absolute 
merits of classical literature, which, though not to the extent, is 
cheerfully admitted, — but never consider what it excludes. I 
have readily conceded its value, as an elegant accomplishment, 
excepting always where it is tainted with a vicious grossness, 
and an absurd and most anti-christian mythology. I grant, for 
I have enjoyed, the taste, the polish, the genius, the poetry, and 
the oratory of the classics ; but I cannot shut my eyes to the 
gloomy fact that not above one in a hundred, whose years are 

A A 2 
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wasted in Latin and Greek, reap those advantages, or make even 
an approximation to them ; that in after life, ninety-nine in 
a hundred lose the languages, and all their taste, poetry, and 
oratory, in one general oblivion .... Morality is placed upon a 
false basis of selfishness by the ancient classics ; while religion is 
so utterly opposed to their whole character, that to find them 
approved and even taught by Christian ministers, can only be 
accounted for by the habit of not inquiring into long established 
customs. The talent, health, and life wasted on classical studies 
at college, under the selfish stimulus of college honors, has been 
often deplored ; but the moral consequences are yet worse : there 
is a familiarity with selfishness and injustice, to which is given 
the name of patriotism, a disposition to think lightly of war, and 
an appetite for martial glory, arising from the lessons and inter- 
course of our public schools, which have a very injurious effect 
upon society ; so much is not forgotten by the otherwise oblivious 
pupil. A different standard of morals and rule of right is, with- 
out inquiry by teachers, applied to the ancients and to the modems, 
so that sensuality, selfishness, injustice, rapacity, cruelty, and 
crime, are not only excused to the former, but pressed upon the 
opening faculties of youth as the constituents of moral grandeur 
and practical virtue. All this recoils dreadfully upon society. 
Christianity itself is overborne by a spurious morality, and 
society continues selfish, sensual, and belligerent. 

“ Eloquence is a very wide term ; it contains a great deal more 
in it than is generally supposed. For the application of language 
to the purpose of strict logical reasoning, splendid imagery, and 
fine poetry, as infused into eloquence, I should say you could not 
go to better models than the orators of antiquity. But, when we 
examine what are the sentiments that are conveyed even by their 
most splendid orations, we find that these are almost all of a 
selfish kind, that they tend to flatter and encourage national 
pride, and the other feelings of a mistaken patriotism, to exclude 
the bulk of mankind from equal privileges with a privileged few, 
and to foster feelings of enmity against all other nations but their 
own, with a very small sprinkling indeed of anything that we 
should call high-toned sentiment. I should, therefore, rather look 
to the orations of Chatham, of Burke, of Wilberforce, of Canning, 
and of more recent living orators, who deal with justice and mercy, 
which the ancients know not, with higher interests and juster 
views of human nature and human society, and who look abroad 
upon their fellow-creatures with an eye of benevolence. When I 
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look to their orations, I find in them a much more lofty, a much 
more genuine, a much more heart-improving eloquence than I have 
ever met with in the more classical, but less exaltedly moral 
efiusions of Cicero and Demosthenes. This is felt by those who 
have listened to such preachers as Chalmers of Scotland and 
Charming of America, whose eloquence overpowers the feelings 
to a degree which the orations of ancient orators could not pos- 
sibly efiect.” — James Simpson, Evidence before a Committee of 
the Hovbse of Commons. 

Archbishop Whately, in condemning the school recitation of 
the classics, observes, “ Can people doubt that some efiect is 
likely to be produced on a young and unformed mind, for- 
warder in passions than in reason by studying as an actor, and 
striving to deliver with efiect the part of an accomplished 
debauchee? And this, too, such a character as Terence’s 
poetical justice never fails to crown with success and applause ! 
The foulest obscenity, such as would create disgust in any deli- 
cate mind, would probably be less likely to corrupt the principles 
than the more gentleman-like profligacy which is not merely 
represented, but recommended in Terence, and which approaches 
but too nearly to what the youth may find exemplified among 
the higher classes in this country.” — “ Elements of Rhetoric." 

“ Let us suppose a truly Christian teacher to have been the 
tutor of Alexander, instead of Aristotle. Such a tutor would 
have utterly condemned the cruel, revengeful, and warlike spirit 
which breathes throughout this wonderful production [the Iliad]. 
He would, no doubt, have warmly inculcated the godlike virtues 
of humanity, forgiveness, and benevolence. And, if his pupil had 
been docile, we might reasonably have expected that, instead of 
unjustly invading the dominions of others, Alexander might have 
nobly employed his life in being an Alfred in his own, instead of 
inhumanly dragging the governor of a town, as he did, bound to 
his ohariot, in imitation of Achilles ; that he would have made 
him an illustrious instance of his clemency ; and that, instead 
of making it the business of his whole existence to subdue and 
destroy his fellow-creatures, it would, on the contrary, have been 
the summit of his noble ambition to be hailed as the benefactor 
and father of mankind. 

“We are confirmed in these views by the remarks of a profound 
original living writer ; ‘ Who can tell,’ says he, ‘ how much that 
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passion for war whicli , from the universality of its prevalence, 
might seem inseparable from the nature of man, may, in the 
civilised world, have been reinforced by the enthusiastic admira- 
tion with which young men have read Homer and similar poets, 
whose genius transforms what is, and ought always to appear 
purely horrid, into an aspect of grandeur 1 Yet the reader of 
Homer will find the mightiest strain of poetry employed to repre- 
sent ferocious courage ; and those who do not possess it as worthy 
of their fate — to be trodden into the dust. He will be taught, — 
at least it will not be the fault of the poet if he be not taught, — 
to forgive a heroic spii'it for finding the sweetest luxury in 
insulting dying pangs, and imagining the tears and despair of 
distant parents and wives. He will be incessantly called on to 
worship revenge, the real divinity of the Hiad, in comparison of 
which the thunderer of Olympus is but a despicable pretendef 
to power. He will be taught that the most envious and glorious 
life is that to which the greatest number of other lives are made 
a sacrifice ; and that it is noble in a hero to prefer even a short 
life, attended by this felicity, to a long one, which should permit 
a longer life also to others.’ ” — The Schd. Qvart. Rev. No. II, 

“ V oyez ce qui se passe dans nos colleges ! interrogez ces 
jeunes gens, qui bientfit seront appel6s ^ jouer un r61e dans la 
soci6t6 humaine ; leur esprit n’est qu’un chaos oh se heurtent les 
opinions grecqiies et romaines. La domination h6roique des 
anciennes r6publiques les touche bien plus que la grandeur morale 
de la r6publique chr6tienne. Ils regrettent la puissance de conqu6rir 
le monde ; ils regrettent la barbarie, et croient regretter la vertu. 

“ Je me rappelle encore avec fitonnement les pens6es 6tranges 
dont mes professeurs raeublaient mon intelligence et d6pravaient 
mon Sme. Ils avaient r6ussi h 6teindre en moi jusqu’au senti- 
ment de la justice, qui est innee dans I’homme. Ainsi j’6tais 
enchant6 de la couquCte de la Gaule par Cfisar, et la prise de 
Rome par les Gaulois me faisait Mssonner d’indignation. Tout 
ennemi des Remains 6tait mon ennemi .... Avais-je des larmes 
pour des populations entidres massacr6es ou vendues h I’enean ? 
Non, je n’avais que des cris d’admiration pour les bourreaux ! 
surtout je meprisais profond4ment les affranchis, et je croyais les 
esclaves d’une espece infSrieure k leurs tyrans .... J’aurais 
dout6 de la Providence, si j’avais vu Spartacus maltre de Rome, 
ou lesIlotes,mattres deSparte,reconqu4rir leurs titres d’hommes.” 
— Aim^-Martin. — “ Reflexions sur VHist. Rom, de Ch. Cayx." 
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“ Qu’4taieut-ils done, aprds tout, ces Romains, que Ton vante 
avec tant d’emphaae, que Ton cite continuellement pour modules, 
que Ton propose sans cesse 4 I’adoration de I’eufance ? Un 
peuple grossier, barbare, fdroce, qui compte dans sou hjstoire plus 
de nuits de desastres et de crimes, que de jours de gloire et de 
vertus ; qui, de tous les arts, n’a connu que celui de tuer et de 
piller ; qui nous a laisse, il est vrai, quelques monuments de 
litt^rature ; mais par combien de flots de sang, par combien de 
torrents de larmes, runivers alors n’a-t-il pas pay6 ce don fait 4 
la postdrit4 1 Le nom de rraii9ais, n’est-il done pas assez beau 
pour que nous instruisions de bonne beure nos enfants 4 le ch^rir, 
de I’honorer 1 N’avons-nous pas'' assez expi6 le frivole honneur 
4 nous faire les singes de I’antiquitd, pour renoncer dosormais 4 
cette funeste et deplorable manie ? Quand le monstre hideux de la 
terreur couvrait la France enti^re de ses ailes funebres et san- 
glantes, n’a-t-on pas vu les plus forcenes jacobins s’affubler des 
noms romains, des Marius, des Brutus, des Bccevola, et coiffes du 
bonnet de ces pr6tendus patriarches de la libertd, leui-s dignes 
patrons, exploiter la revolution et ses fureurs ?” — F. G. Pottier, 
“ Observations sur les Inconviniens du Systeme Actuel" £c. 


(7) p. 147. 

ON THE INSUFFICIENCY AND UNREASONABLE LENGTH 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

To our observations and quotations in the text we will add 
the following remarks, from different authors, on the exclusive- 
ness, insufficiency, and unreasonable length of classical studies, 
which will clear us from all reproach of exaggeration : — 

“Viewed as a means of imparting valuable knowledge, of im- 
parting much knowledge, or of training and invigorating the intel- 
lectual faculties, the Eton system of education must be admitted 
to fail in every essential point. . . Can any parent, who is anxious 
for the welfare of his children, read and believe the account 
which we have given, and say that the education of Eton is the 
best which these islands afford ? Is he willing that his son 
should abandon all knowledge but that of the Greek and Latin 
languages ; that, when young and weak, he should be exposed 
to the unchecked tyranny of older boys ; when grown stronger, 
that his evil passions should not only not be repressed, but 
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heightened and inflamed by a regulation connived at, if not ap- 
proved, by the governors of the school 1 that after a long and 
expensive residence, his son should be returned to his hands 
avowedly ignorant, so far as the school instruction is concerned, 
of modern languages, literature, and history.” 

Edinh. Rev., No. CL 

“The defects of the system of education adopted at West- 
minster School seem to us rather negative than positive. It is 
not that boys leai-n what is mischievous, but that they do not 
learn what is good. There are indeed many positive errors both 
in the modes of instruction and moral discipline : nevertheless, 
the faults of omission preponderate greatly over those of com- 
mission. To estimate the effects of moral discipline at a school 
is not easy : but the test of intellectual advancement is simple ; 
we need only ask, how much knowledge has a youth of seventeen 
gained by five or six yejvrs’ residence at Westminster ? A little 
divinity, a little ancient geography, a knowledge of the elements 
of geometry, a fair knowledge of Latin, an imperfect knowledge 
of Greek, and a slight smattering of ancient history, and, beyond 
this, nothing. With the single exception of religion, he is wholly 
ignorant of those things which it is most important that he 
should know — of the history of his own country', of the history 
of foreign countries, of modem languages. At Eton, indeed, a 
pretence is kept up of teaching mathematics and the modem 
languages ; but nothing more than a pretence, as every one ac- 
quainted with that school, and even the author of a late defence 
of Eton, notwithstanding the parade of assertion which he makes 
on this point, must well know.” — Edinb. Rev., No. CV. 

“From six or eight till sixteen or seventeen, nine or ten 
months in every precious year of youth are occupied, for six or 
eight hours of every day, in learning, or trying to learn, a little 
Latin or less Greek ; in attempting, in fact, not to read and 
understand the matter of a classical author, to know the history, 
the poetry, the philosophy, the policy, the manners, and the 
opinions of Greece and Rome, but the grammar, the syntax, the 
parsing, the quantities, and the accents ; not in learning to write 
and speak the languages, but in getting by wrote a few scraps of 
poetry, to be again forgotten, and in fabricating nonsense, or 
sense verses, it is indifferent w'hich. In ten years of this labour, 
privation, punishment, slavery, and expense, what is gained even 
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of this useless trash? Nothing. Let the man who can now 
write and speak Latin ; let him who can read the poets, philo- 
sophers, and historians, with the facility and pleasure with which 
he reads Hume and Milton, or even Boileau and Tasso, answer 
whether he acquired these powers at school, or whether he 
is not self-educated. If all this had been learned, it would be 
useless ; but even this useless matter is not acquired 

“ There is much obscurity and dispute comprised in these terms 
[literature and taste] — many fallacies dependent on them. But 
the great fallacy of all is in the term learning. Learning, a learned 
man, a scholar : these are the words that blind us, and maintain 
in folly what was laid in wisdom. Once, Greek and Latin were 
the only learning, words the only sciences. The unhappy term 
remains ; the country of England still considers syntax and quan- 
tity as learning, and the consequences are obvious. When non- 
sense verses shall have taken their appropriate place with 
charades and logogryphs ; when politics, laws, economy, morals, 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, shall be dignified with the 
term “ learning^' then will Britain, and Europe with it, see that 
revolution in its education and its creeds, to produce which we 
trust we are not writing on dead leaves, and to the winds 

“A language that can be read is nevertheless worth some- 
thing ; but a language that can be spoken as well as read, has at 
least one value more. If a language which we want every day 
as a means of intercourse is a desirable acquisition, a language 
which includes a thousand authors ought also to be more valu- 
able than the one which contains a hundred ; and if, therefore, 
language is an exercise of the faculties, it is more than evident 
that the one which can be spoken, the one in which we can read, 
through a long life, is the best worth cultivating, because we 
gain two ends by one purchase.” — Weetm, Rev., Vol. 4., "Present 
System of EducaJtion^' 

“We observe with what delight a child beholds light, colours 
flowers, fruit, and every new object that meets his eye ; and we 
all know that, before his judgment be permitted to interfere, for 
many years he feels, or rather sufiers, a thirst for information 
which is almost insatiable 

“Now with their minds in this pure, healthy, voracious state, 
the sons of all our noblest families, and of the most estimable 
people in the country, are, after certain preparations, eventually 
sent to those slaughter-houses of the understanding, our public 
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schools, where, weaned from the charms of the living world, they 
are nailed to the study of the dead languages ; like galley-slaves, 
they are chained to these oars, and are actually flogged if they 
neglect to labour. Instead of imbibing knowledge suited to their 
youthful age, they are made to learn the names of Actieon’s 
hounds — to study the life of Alexander’s horse — to know the 

fate of Alcibiades’ dog The poor boy, at last, “gets,” as it 

is termed, “ into Ovid,” where he is made to study everything 
which human ingenuity could invent to sully, degrade, and ruin 
the mind of a young person. The Almighty Creator of the Uni- 
verse is caricatured by a set of grotesque personages termed gods 
and goddesses, so grossly sensual, so inordinately licentious, that 
were they to-day to appear in London, before sunset they would 
probably be, every one of them, where they ought to be — at the 
treadmill. The poor boy, however, must pore over all their 
amours, natural and unnatural ; he must learn the birth, 
parentage, and education of each, with the biography of their 
ofispring, earthly as well as unearthly. He must study love- 
letters from the heavens to the earth, and metamorphoses which 
have almost all some low, impure object. The only geography 
he learns is ‘ the world known to the ancients.’ Although a 
member of the first maritime nation on the globe, he learns 
no nautical science but that possessed by people who scarcely 
dared to leave their shores ; all his knowledge of military life is 
that childish picture of it which might fairly be entitled, ‘ war 
without gunpowder.’ But even the little which on those sub- 
jects he does learn is so mixed up with fable, that his mind gets 
puzzled and debilitated to such a degree, that he becomes actu- 
' ally unable to distinguish truth from falsehood ; and when he 
reads that Hannibal melted the Alps with vinegar, he does not 
know whether it be really true or not. 

“ In this degraded state, with the energy and curiosity of their 
young minds blunted, actually nauseating the intellectual food 
which they had once so naturally desired, a whole batch of boys, 
at the age of about fourteen, are released from their schools to go 
on board men-of-war, where they are to strive to become the heroes 
of their day. They sail from their country ignorant of almost 
everyiihing that has happened to it since the days of the Romans. 
Having been obliged to look upon all phenomena of nature, as 
well as the mysteries of art, without explanation, their curiosity 
for information on such subjects has subsided. They lean against 
the capstan, but know nothing of its power ; — they are surrounded 
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by mechanical contrivances of every sort, but understand them no 
more than they do the stars in the firmament. They steer from 
one country to another, ignorant of the customs, manners, preju- 
dices, or languages of any ; they know nothing of the effect of 
climate ; it requires almost a fever to drive them from the sun : 
in fact, they possess no practical knowledge.” — Sir Francis 
Head, '^Bubbles from the Brurinens of Nassau." 

“ The learned languages,” says Mr.Wyse, “are still considered 
by many, emphatically, education. To teach them, and to teach 
little else, was 'a portion of the wisdom of our ancestors ; but, 
though wisdom in them, it does not follow it is such in us. 
With them it was knowledge, not for ornament, but use. It was 
the instrument of action, as well as of thought. Law, Diplomacy, 
Medicine, Religion, all was Latin : a man who was no ‘ Latiner,’ 
was a mere villein in education : he was deemed unfit in civil 
life for auy situation destined for the ‘ ingenuous’ and free. But 
to insist on it at present, but, above all, as the only thing 
necessary, and to the sacrifice of many other things really so, is 
a folly of which our ancestors could not have been guilty. . . . 

“ The system of Latin and Greek teaching may sin in two 
particulars — in being applied to pupils who have no possible use 
for such instruction, and, secondly, in consigning a ‘triste et 
sterile enfance,’ as it really is, under such absurd discipline, for 
yeara together to this one study. The learned languages should 
be taught, to such only as require them ; and taught so as not to 
exclude other more important matters ; and finally, they should 
be veritably and decidedly taught; that is, the pupil should 
receive for his time and labour something more than the 
mongrel, water-gruel, dictionary knowledge with which, after an 
apprenticeship worse than Jacob’s, he is now generally sent forth. 

“ It may be consoling to a parent’s vanity to put his boy into 
Latin and breeches at the same time ; but one evidence of his 
virile dignity ought, in all reason, to sufiice. Twelve, or even 
later, is quite time, if he intends to learn the language as well as 
the grammar. He will then have made some real progress in 
the study of the mother-tongue (the tongue which he must use, 
whether he be young or old, high or low, Latiner or no Latiner), 
and understand what language and what learning mean. His 
time and labour will be abridged and usefully employed ; in a 
short peri<A he will do much, and he will do it well.” 

In another place he says : “ Our elementary schools are mere 
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machines d lettra; our middle classes, in many instances, have 
not the advantage of much better grinding, and our upper are 
laboriously miseducated — swathed from their childhood up with 
so many and such well-devised absurdities, that it is not singular 
they should present, in after-life, so many incurable cases of 
mental rickets and distractions. Many of these vices are the 
slough of preceding generations. The mistake, which inadvert- 
ence and ignorance might first have caused, has been cherished for 
its continuance, and, because it has continued, become venerable.” 
— “ Education Rrform,.” 

“ Pendant dix ans l’6tude progressive du latin fait le fond de 
I’instruction, et c’est sur ce fond qu’on r^pand les principes 
g6n6raux de la grammaire et quelques connaissances de g6o- 
graphie et d’histoire. Sous quel point de vue une langue doit- 
eUe done 6tre consid6r6e dans une 6ducation g6n6rale 1 Ne 
Bufiit-il pas de mettre lea 61dves en 6tat de comprendre les livres 
vraiment utiles dcrits dans cette langue 1 Peut-on regarder la 
connaissance approfondie d’un ididme Stranger comme une de ces 
connaissances gdn6rales que tout homme 6clair6, tout citoyen qui 
se destine aux emplois de la soci6t6 les plus importants, ne puisse 
ignorer ? Par quel singulier privilege, lorsque le terns destinfi 
pour I’instruction, lorsque I’objet mdme de I’enseignement force 
de se bomer dans tons les genres k des connaissances 616men- 
taires, et de laisser ensuite le gofit des jeunes gens se porter 
librement vers celles qu’ ils veulent cultiver, le latin seul serait- 
il r objet d’une 6tude plus dtendue ? Serait-ce qu’on le con- 
sidSre comme la langue g6n6rale des savants 1 Mais il perd tons 
les jours de cet avantage, et une connaissance 616mentaire du 
latin suffit pour lire leurs livres ; et puis toutes les vdritds que 
renferment ces livres, et les ouvrages les plus importants de 
science, de philosophie ou de politique, existent dans des traduc- 
tions, et souvent mieux ddveloppdes, et r6unies k des v6rit4a 
nouvelles dans des livres dcrits en langues vulgairea La lecture 
des originaux n’est vraiment utile qu’ ^ ceux dont I’objet n’est 
pas I’dtude de la science mdnie, mais celle de son histoire. 
Enfin, puisqu’il faut tout dire, puisque tous les pr6jug6s doivent 
aujourd’hui disparaltre, l’6tude longue, approfondie des langues 
anciennes, 6tude qui n6cessiterait la lecture de tous les livres 
qu’ds nous out laiss6s, serait peut4tre plus nuisible qu’utile. 
Nous cherchons dans l’6ducation ^ faire connaltre dH vdrit^s, et 
ces livres sont remplis d’erreurs ; nous cherchons il former la 
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raison, et ces livres peuvent l’6garer. Nous avons tellement 
devanco les anciens dans la route de la v6rit6, qu’il faut avoir sa 
raison d6jJl toute arm6e pour que ces pr6cieuses d6pouilles 
puissent I’enrichir sans la corrompre . . . ” — Condorcet, “Rapport 
tur V Education NationaU" 1792. 

“ On nous dit qu’il est impossible de devenir po^te, orateur, 
6crivain, &c., sans avoir consum6 les plus belles ann6es de sa vie 
sur des rudiments, des dictionnaires et des trait6s de versification 
latine. C’est par 1^ seulement qu’on pent 6tre r6put6 homme de 
sens, d’esprit et de gofit. Mais alors, tons les professeurs de latin 
et de grec qui vieillissent dans ce qu’on appelle si judicieusement 
les humanit^s, devraient se distinguer g6n6ralement par 1’616- 
gance et la puret6 du style, par les formes riches et gracieuses 
de l’6Iocution ; or, le plus souvent il arrive que les hommes les 
plus 6trangers peut-fitre ^ l’61oquence et ^ la po^isie, sont ceux 
qui sont charges officiellement d’en transmettre les secrets, 
tandisque, au contraire, Vauvenargues, Rousseau, Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, B6ranger et tant d’autres n’ont jamais 6tudi6 le latin 
ni le grec ! Quant il Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, Bossuet, 
&c., si Ton attribuait aux Etudes classiques la sup6riorit4 de 
leurs talents, je r6pliquerais avec une conviction fond6e sur des 
r^cits du terns, qu’ils se sont formas au contraire eux-m6mes, 
comme par miracle, malgr6 les d6testables 6tudes qu’on leur a 
fait faire, et que, ^ I’exemple de Descartes, ils ont rtjet6 toutes 
les lemons du college pour refaire eux-mfimes toute leur Educa- 
tion.” — N. J. Morand, “ Tribune de F Enseignement." 

“ Nous passons notre enfance & nous fatiguer pour ne rien 
apprendre, ou pour n’apprendre que des choses inutiles ; et 
nous sommes condamnEs ^ attendre I’fige viril pour nous instruire 
rEellement. De tant d’hommes qui se sont distinguEs depuis le 
renouvellement des lettres, y en a-t-il un seul qui n’ait pas EtE 
dans la nEcessite de recommencer ses Etudes sur un nouveau 
plan 1 Si c’est hors des Ecoles publiques que nous devons nous 
instruire, ^ quoi servent-elles done 1 ” — Condillac, “ Logique 
Compute.” 

“ En dEpit de la raison et de I’expErience, la jeunesse la plus 
distinguEe de I’Europe doit done Etre condamnEe ^ passer huit 
ou dix annEes du terns le plus prEcieux il deviner et ^ inventer 
du latin, sans pouvoir parvenir 4 lire en entier, sans une peine 
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infinie, iin livre quelconque 6crit dans cette langue. Non, ceux 
monies qui I’enseignement dans l’universit6 ne le savent pas ^ 
ce degr6. Quand on considere que le latin, si imparfaitement 
appris par ceux qui r6ussissent le mieux, eat n6anmoius le seul 
objet serieux des 6tudes dans lea colleges, on ne peut que g6mir 
BUT le miserable r6sultat de tant de peines, de terns et de 
d^penses. Au reste, depuis que les jeunes gens consument 
feuilleter des dictionnaires le terns qu’ils passent dans les 
colleges, n’est-U pas malheureusement constant que la plupart 
en sortent avec rborreur du travail, sans compter que, comme 
I’ont t6moign6 tant d’illustres personnages qui ont le mieux 
connu et appr6ci6 le r6sultat des 6tudes, ils n’y ont appris m6me 
ni grec ni latin?” — Big. d’Harcouet, “ De la Maniere d^Eiiseigrar 
U» Humanites" 1819. 


(8) p. 162. 

ON BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 

“The present universities of Europe were originally, the 
greater part of them, ecclesiastical corporations instituted for 

the education of churchmen What was taught in the 

greater part of those universities was suitable to the end of their 
institution, either theology or something that was merely pre- 
paratory to theology. 

“ When Christianity was first established by law, a corrupted 
Latin had become the common language of all the western parts 
of Europe. The service of the Church accordingly, and the 
translation of the Bible, which was read in churches, were both 
in that corrupted Latin ; that is, in the common language of the 
country. After the irruption of the barbarous nations who over- 
turned the Boman Empire, Latin gradually ceased to be the 
language of any part of Europe. But the reverence of the people 
naturally preserves the established forms and ceremonies of 
religion, long after the circumstances which first introduced them 
and rendered them reasonable are no more. Though Latin, there- 
fore, was no longer understood anywhere by the great body of 
the people, the whole service of the Church still continued to be 
performed in that language. Two different languages were thus 
established in Europe, in the same manner as in ancient Egypt ; 
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a language of the priests, and a language of the people ; a sacred 
and a profane ; a learned and an unlearned language. But it was 
necessary that the priests should understand something of that 
sacred and learned language in which they were to officiate ; and 
the study of the Latin language, therefore, made from the 

beginnuig an essential part of university education 

Universities are the sanctuaries in which exploded systems and 
obsolete prejudices found shelter and protection, after they had 
been hunted out of every corner of the globe.” — Adah Smith, 
“ Wealth of Nations." 

George Ensor, after having pointed out some of the defects and 
deficiencies of the British universities, concludes thus : “ Shall 
these conventicles be called universities, which, as defined by 
Johnson, mean ‘schools where all the arts and faculties are 
taught ? ’ So little do they deserve this general character, that 
a whole university, fellows and students, could scarcely afibrd one 
person fitted to fill, with credit, any civil situation. And this 
must be so, as scarcely any place can afford fewer opportunities of 
teaching the business of life.” — “ On National Education." 

“ The schools of Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a dark 
age of false and barbarous science ; and they are still stained with 
the vices of their origin. Their primitive discipline was adapted 
to the education of priests and monks ; and the government still 
remains in the hands of the clergy, an order of men whose 
manners are remote from the world, and whose eyes are dazzled 
by the light of philosophy. The legal incorporation of these 
societies by the charters of popes and kings had given them a 
monopoly of the public instruction ; and the spirit of monopolists 
is narrow, lazy, and oppressive : their work is more costly and 
less productive than that of independent artists ; and the new 
improvements so eagerly grasped by the comf>etition of freedom, 
are admitted with slow and sullen reluctance in those proud 
corporations, above the fear of a rival, and below the confession of 
an error. We may scarcely hope that any reformation will be a 
voluntary act ; and so deeply are they rooted in law and 
prejudice, that even the omnipotence of Parliament would shrink 
from an inquiry into the state and abuses of the two universities.” 
—Ed. Gibbon, “ Memoirs of my Life and Writit^s." 
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(9) p. 176. 

STANDARD WORKS ON DOMESTIC EDUCATION FOR 
THE USE OF PARENTS. 

Among the works which may be read by parents, and 
especially by mothers anxious to fulfil the duties imposed on 
them by Providence and by society, we would recommend the 
following : — 

J. Locke. — Thoughts on Education. 

Miss Edgeworth. — Practical Education. 

R. L. Edgeworth. — Essays on Professional Education. 

Tatlor. — Home Education. 

Lord Eames. — Hints upon Education — Culture of the Heart. 
Goodrich. — Fireside Education. 

Mrs. Child. — Mother’s Book. 

Woman’s Mission. Translated from Aim^-Martin. 

W. K Chahnino. — Self-Culture. 

J. J. Rousseau. — Emile, ou de I’Education. 

Mhe. de Genus. — AdMe et Theodore, ou Lettres sur TEducation. 
Amk-MARTIN. — Education des M6res de Famille. 

Mme. Necker de Saussure. — Education Progressive. 

Mhe. Guizot. — Lettres de Famille. 

Mme. de RfiuuSAT. — Essai sur TEducation des Femmes. 

Mub. Campan. — De TEducation. 

M. a. Juluen. — Essai General d’Education. 

FInelon. — De TEducation des Filles. 


(10) p. 197. 

STANDARD WORKS ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR 
THE USE OF TEACHERa 

We have endeavoured, throughout this work, to point out to 
the professor of languages, how he can best perform the task 
which devolves on him, and thus render his office truly useful and 
honourable. Educators and instructors, in general, will find 
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valuable hints on the best modes of fulfilling their duties, in the 
various works on education which we have had occasion to name, 
and more particularly in the following: — 

J. Lalob. — On the Expediency and Means of Elevating the Pro- 
fession of the Educator in Public Estimation — The Educator 
(Prize Essays.) 

Thos. Wtse. — Education Reform. 

L Abbott. — The Teacher, or Moral Influences in the Instruction of 
the Young. 

Geo. Jardine. — Outlines of Philosophical Education. 

Jas. Pillans. — Principles of Elementary Teaching. 

D£Gi;RANDO. — Cours Normal des Instituteiirs Primaires. 

Rendu Fils. — -C ours de Pedagogic. 

Matter. — Manuel de Tlnstituteur, ou Principes Qdn^r. de Pddagogie. 
Matter. — Le Visiteur des Ecoles. 

Ch. Rollin. — Traits des Etudes. 

I. WiLLM. — Essai sur TEducation du Peuple. 

Niemeteb. — Principes d’Education, traduit par Lochmann. 

Laurent de Jussieu. — Expose Analytique des Mdthodes de TAbbd 
Gaultier. 

M. A. JuLUEN. — Exposd de la Mdthode d'Education de Pestalozzi. 

A. Durietz. — Traitd complet de la Mdthode Jacotot. 

V. Cousin. — Rapports sur I’Etat de ITnstruction en Allemagne. 

P. M. Naville. — De TEducation Publique. 


(11) p. 218. 

WORKS WHICH TREAT OF THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 

The reader desirous of making himself acquainted with the 
various methods of learning languages which have appeared in 
England and in France, will find here a list of those which have 
come to our knowledge. We have not included in this list any of 
the innumerable Grammars, Exercise-books, Dialogues, Vocabu- 
laries, and other school books, which, under the comprehensive, 
but deceitful title of “Method,” contain only exercises or 
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mnemonic lessons on special and often very limited departments 
of a foreign language : — 

Roger Ascham. — Schoolmaster. 1571. 

J. Milton. — Of Education: to Master 8. Hartlib. 1650. 

J. Locke. — Thoughts on Education. 1690. 

J. P. PniLipa — A Compendious Way of Teaching Ancient and 
Modem Languages. 1728. 

Vices. Knox. — Liberal Education. 1781. 

Jas. Beattie. — E.ssay on the Utility of Classical Learning. 1783. 
Qeo. Chapman. — A Treatise on Education. 1792. 

Jn. Clirke. — A Dissertation upon the Usefulness of Translation of 
Classical Authors. Fourteenth Edition. 1793. 

Arth. Clifford. — New Method of Teaching and Learning Languages. 
1814. 

A. W. Light. — Easy Method of Teaching Languages. 

M. WEisa — The Art of Learning Languages Restored to its Natural 

Principles, translated by M. J. Sullivan. 1827. 

N. G. Ddfief. — Introduction to Nature displayed in her mode of 

Teaching Language to Man. 1818. 

Plans for the Liberal instmetion of Boys in Largo Numbere, as 
practised at Hazlewood SchooL 1827. 

A. A. Galiano. — Introductory Lecture on the Study of Spanish. 
1829. 

L. Muhlenfels. — Introductory Lecture on the Study of German. 
1829. 

J USX. Brenan. — U tility of Latin Discussed. 1830. 

G. Long. — Observations on the Study of Latin and Greek. Intro- 
ductory Lecture. 1830. 

Jas. Hamilton. — The History, Principles, &c., of the Hamiltonian 
System. 1831. 

SPDRZHEI.M.— View of the Elementary Principles of Education. 1832. 
Thos. Wyse; — Education Reform. 1836. 

Alex. Allen. — On Teaching Greek (Central Society of Education). 
1837. 

A. ViECS-sEUX. — On the Teaching of the Italian Language. Quarterly 
Journal, No. 12. 

Geo. Combe. — Lectures on Popular Education. 1837. 

An Essay on a System of Classical Instruction, combining the methods 
of Locke, Milton, Ascham, &o. Taylor & Walton. 1837. 
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Q. Long. — What are the Advantages of a Study of Antiquity at the 
Present Time (Central Society of Education). 1839. 

W. Sew-ell. — Essay on the Study of Dead Languages. 

F. De Porqdet. — The Fenwickian System, or Guide for Teaching 
and Learning French. 1839. 

C. Le Vebt. — A General and Practical System of Teaching and Learn- 
ing Languages. 1842. 

Jame-s Pillans. — Rationale of School Discipline. 1852. 

J. S. Br.ACKiE. — On the Studying and Teaching of Languages. 1852. 
Quarterly Journal of Education. 

American Annals of Education. 

The Scholastic Journal and Iklagazine of Education. 

The Scholastic Quarterly Review. 

Cl. Lancelot. — M^thodes Latino et Grecque. 1655. 

Ant. Arnautld. — Mdmoire sur le R&glemcnt des Etudes. 41' vol. 
1660—1690. 

Tan. Lef6vre. — M6thode pour Apprendre les Humanit^s. 1672. 
Thomassin. — Methods d’Etudier les Langucs. 1699. 

C. C. Dumarsais. — Exposition d’une Mdthode Raisonndo pour 
Apprendre le Latin. 1722. 

Ch. Rollin. — Traite des Etudes. 1730. 

N. Pluche. — Mdcanique des Langues ct I’Art de les Enseigner. 
1751. 

P. Chompr^. — Maniere d’Enseigner ou d’Etudier la Langue Latino. 
1757. 

L. R. La Ch.vlotais. — Essai d’Education Nationale. 1763. 

L. B. Guyton de Morveao. — Mdmoire sur I’Education Publiqun. 

1764. 

Maubert de Gouvet. — Le Temps Perdu, ou les Ecoles Publiques. 

1765. 

B. Lami. — Entreticns sm: les Sciences et sur la Manidi-e d’Etudier. 

1768. 

C. F. L. Radonyilliebs. — De la Manidre d’ Apprendre lea Langues. 

1768. 

C. Le Batteux. — Cours d’Etude de I’Ecole Royale Militaire. 1777. 
Ns. BEAUzfeE. — Mdthode pour Apprendre les Langues. Eucyclopddie 

Mdthodique. 1780. 

Cl. Fleury. — Traitd du Choix des Etudes. 1784. 

A. C. Chavannes. — Essai sur I’Education Intellectuelle. 1787. 

D. Goulin. — De la Traduction comme Moyen d’Apprendro une 

Langue. 1788. b b 2 
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J. A. Michel. — Lea vrais Prinoipes de I’Art de Traduire. Extraits des 
meilleurs auteurs. 1797. 

A. Mauoj^rd. — Discours sur I’Utilitd de la Langue Latine et sur la 
Mani^re la plus Simple de I’Enseigner. 1808. 

R. A. SiOARD. — Thdorio dee Signes, ou Introduction b. I’Etude des 
Langues. 1808. 

P. A. Lehabe. — Manibre d’Apprendre les Langues. 1817. 

A. Anaya. — Discours sur la Manidre d’Apprendre les Langues 
Vivantes. 1818. 

Rioault d’Habcourt. — Do la Manibre d'Enseigner les Humanitds. 
1819. 

P. H. Suzanne. — Traits d’Education Publique et Priv4e. 1820. 

N. J. Morand. — Tribune de I’Enseignemcnt. 

C. F. VoLNET. — Discours sur I’Etude Pliilosophique des Langues. 
Seconds Edition. 1820. 

F. G. PoTTiEB. — Observations sur les Inconveniens du SystOme 
Actuel. 1821. 

De Lastetrie. — L’Enseignement Mutuel Appliqud aux Langues. 
1819—1825. 

Ditto. MiStbode Katurelle de I'Enseigncment des Langues. 
1825. 

MfcaiAN. — Principos de I’Etude Comparative des Langues. 1828. 

A. Hoffman. — Les Vices de TEducatiun Publique — Considerations 
sur I’Etude des Langues. 1832. 

Laurent de Jussieu. — Expose Analytique des Mdthodes de I’Abbe 
Gaultier. 1833. 

Experience d’un Pbre sur I’Enseignement du Latin. 1835. 
Desneufbourgs. — Le Guide du Profosseur, ou Observations sur la 
Manibre d’Enseigner les Hunianitds. 1837. 

H. A. Niemeter. — Prineipes d’Education. Traduit par Locbmann, 
1837. 

J. E. Boulet. — De I’Enseignement Secondaire en Franco. 1839. 

J. Jacotot. — Enseignement Universel — Langue Etrongbre. 1841. 

M. A. JuLLiEN. — Expose de la Mdthode d’Education de Pestolozzi. 
1842. 

T. Robkbtson. — Nouveau Cours. 1841. 

Gasc. — Le Livre des P6res de Famille ct des Instituteui-s. 1843. 

J. P. Salives. — De I’Enseignement des Langues dans les Classes 
Eiementaires. 1844. 
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(12) p. 229. 

ON THE UNFITNESS OF CLASSICAL STUDIES FOR 
CHILDHOOD. 

Although the unfitness of classical studies for childhood is 
obvious, and scarcely needs any further corroboration, we cannot 
forbear stating the evidence given on this subject before a 
Committee of the House of Commons by a most competent judge, 

Dr. J. H. Jerrard, formerly a classical lecturer at the Univeraity 
of Cambridge, and since Principal of Bristol College. 

“ I am strongly opposed,” he says, “ to what I conceive to be a 
most false application of a true principle, namely, making children 
learn Latin at a very early period of life, particularly in the way 
in which it is ordinarily taught, through the medium of technical 
grammar. This, instead of naturally and healthfully exercising 
the verbal memory of a child, tends to overload it with a weight 
of barbarous terms, all explanations of which imply a power 
of abstraction quite beyond his years. I have known several 
very intelligent boys, who commenced Latin at seven years 
of age, and who made scarcely any progress for the first two ^ 
or three years, having had for a long time scarcely any concep- 
tion of what they were about ; and many persons, who have 
proved themselves to be possessed of great abilities, have informed, 
me that they looked back actually with horror at the intellectual 
drudgery of their early school-boy days ; and that they imbibed 
at that time a disgust of all knowledge, which they afterwards 
found it very hard to get over, in consequence of being forced to 
work at what they could not comprehend. An eminent philo- 
sopher, who, even before he went to school, had displayed a 
remarkable turn for observing natural objects and for inquiring 
into the causes of what he observed, has frequently told me in 
what a bewildered state of mind at seven years of age, he 
wandered up and down the cases of the (so-called) Latin article, 
striving in vain to find out what ‘ was meant by,’ and, ‘ what 
was the use of’ nominative Me, hcec, hoc ; genitive hujus, hujtu, 
hujxis, &c. ; and how sadly he feels that his faculties were be- 
numbed, and no doubt permanently injured by the Procrustean 
process to which they were subjected, not to mention the stores 
of natural knowledge which would have been most delightful to 
him at the time, and most valuable in after life, from which he 
was for many years hopelessly cut off. But my experience at 
Bristol College has convinced me, that even looking no further 
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than to the mere acquisition of the learned languages, that object 
may be best attained by deferring the commencement of them 
till at least ten years of age. Such of my pupils as had not 
begun till then, have almost uniformly overtaken, or even passed, 
at fourteen or fifteen, those who had started at seven. I must 
say that in fixing upon ten as the earliest age at which they can 
commence with us, I am by no means convinced in my own mind 
that it is best for them to begin so young ; but I have drawn the 
line there, in order to meet, as far as I could, the popular prejudice 
upon this subject. Judging from several instances which have 
come under my observation, I am strongly inclined to believe 
that twelve or even foiudieen would be a better period for com- 
mencing Latin .” — Report of Evidence. 

Mr. James Simpson, in his evidence before the same Committee, 
after having expressed similar opinions with those of Dr. J errard 
on the unfitness of classical studies for children, comes to the 
conclusion that they should be postponed until after the age of 
fourteen, and that, at this i^eriod, a couple of years would suffice 
to learn Latin and Greek. In his “ Philosophy of Education,” 
he says, “The living languages will be more rapidly acquired 
after fourteen than before it. This has been observed in English 
youths who have been educated on the continent, where both 
periods have been tried. Judicious teachers who have tried the 
experiment have declared in favour of the more advanced age for 
the study of Latin and Greek.” 

Professor Blackie, in a lecture lately delivered in the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen, observes, “ A young man of sixteen with 
fair talents, will learn more of a foreign language in three 
months than a mere child in twice as many years .... Persons 
are often sent to study the classical languages and to read the 
works of the highest classics, at an age when it is impossible even 
for clever boys — not to mention the slow majority — to read them 
with intelligence and sympathy. Here lies the great defect of 
the Scottish system of classical education .” — On the Studying and 
Teaching of Languages, 

“ On sera surpris que je compte l’6tude des langues au nombre 
des inutilit6s de l’6ducation ; mais on se souviendra que je ne 
parle ici que des 6tudes du premier fige ; et, quoiqu’on en puisse 
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dire, je ne crois pas que jusqu’^ I’&ge de douze ou quinze ans 
nul enfant, les prodiges ^ part, ait jamais vraiment appris deux 
langues.” — J. J. Eousseau. EmUe, Liv. ii. 


(13) p. 238. 

/ 

OF VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

“ S’il est recoimu qu’on pent enseigner k lire et ^ 6crire, sans 
faire de tous les enfants des savants et des gens de lettres ex- 
professo, on concevra qu’il soit possible de laisser exercer les 
enfants au chant et ^ la mnsique sans en faire pour cela dea 
artistes et des virtuoses. 

“ Qu’il me soit permis de demander si dans les ateliers de nos 
viUes, si au travei-s des champs, nous ue rencontrons pas chaque 
jour des ouvriers, des laboureurs qui, au milieu de leurs p4nibles 
et monotones travaux, chantent aussi, et qui, loin de negliger 
leur ouvrage, le font, en chantant, avec plus d’ardeur et de gaiety. 
Ils ne rcvent point pour cela ni aux concerts ni k l’op6ra ; mais 
au lieu de retoui-s sombres, et amers peut-Ctre, sur la duret6 de 
leur condition, ils sentent soulager le poids de leurs fatigues. 
Ces simples accords sont comme uue fleur sem6e dans les sillons 
de la vie humaine. 

“La musique, qui, aux yeux de quelques-uns, n’est que le 
d^lassement du riche, est un utile auxiliaire pour lea efforts d’une 
vie laborieuse. Voua avez sagement introduit dans les 6coles 
le dessin lin6aire, comme un exercice utile pour donner de la 
pr6cision ^ I’oeil et ^ la main. Ne serait-il pas permis de penser 
qu’un peu de chant en serait le complement nature!, et concourrait 
au mdme but 1 Ce serait presque une portion essentielle de 
reducation physique, celle qui forme les organes des sens. 

“ Je ne dirai point tout I’avantage qu’on en pourrait tirer dans 
les ceremonies religieuses et dans une foule d’autres circonstances; 
je ne ferai point sentir avec quelle utilite ils pourraient, dans les 
heures de repos, remplacer des plaisirs souvent funestes ^ la 
sante et aux bonnes moeurs. Voyez du moins comme de sem- 
blables exercices s’allieraient naturellement ceux qui se succd- 
dent dans nos ecoles. Je suppose qu’ils ouvriraient chaque classe 
du matin et du soir et qu’ils 1^ termineraient aussi. A I’ouverture 
ils accroltraient encore I’hilarite qu’on remarque dej^ chez 
nos eidves, garantiraient leur assiduite par I’attrait du plaisir, 
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porteraient la s4r6nit6 dana ces jeiines tdtes, inspireraient lea dis- 
poaitiona lea plua favorablea pour cette auite d’actions et de mouve- 
mena qui doivent se d6velopper avec ordre, harmonie et enaemble. 
A la fin de la claaae ila aeraieut une recompense et un deiassement. 

“ Et lors mfime qu’ils ne contribueraient qu’il rendre noa enfants 
heureux, j’avoue que ce motif serait d’un grand poids k mes yeux. 
Enfance et honheur sont deux choses qui vont ai bien ensemble ! 
Le bonbeur dans le jeune &ge est souvent une semence pour lea 
bonnes qualit^s dans l’4ge mur. 

“ J’ose le croire, les chants de ces innocentes cr6atures seront 
des benedictions pour vous ; en r6jouissant vos oreilles ils 
attendrirout vos coeura. — Baron Deg^rando. Rapport d la 
SocUti pour r Emeignement Elhnentaire. 


(14) p. 254. 

TABLES OF PROPERTIES PERCEIVABLE BY THE SENSES. 

As a specimen of the Tables alluded to in the text, we here 
subjoin adjectives denoting the principal properties of matter, 
which are discernible by the senses. Incomplete as these Tables 
are, they sufficiently show what a valuable stock of information 
and language may be acquired by young people at an early 
period of life through observation and judicious exercise of the 
physical faculties. 

The act of investigating, in various objects, the existence or 
non-existence of the qualities or properties which these adjectives 
suggest, will enable children to examine things moi*e minutely, 
and will supply their inquisitive and reflective powers with facts 
upon which to exercise their activity. On the other hand, the 
act of ascertaining the exact import of these adjectives by their 
contrasted signification, by due attention to their prefixes and 
affixes, by a perception of the properties themselves, and by 
reference to the respective organs under whose cognisance they 
come, will not only improve their powers of observation, dis- 
crimination, and description, but will also enrich their minds 
with useful information, and tend to do away with that confusion 
of terms which is so common in ordinary conversation. 

Independently of the general properties which are mentioned 
here and which belong in common to different objects, there 
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exists a very considerable number of others which are peculiar 
to the things they characterise, and which take their names from 
these very things ; thus we say, speaking of colours, lavender, 
puce, flesh, and peach colour, sky-hlue, dive-green, &c. ; of forms 
and other properties cognisable to the sight and feeling, hairy, 
shaggy, woolly, scaly, oily, greasy, thorny, velvet 4 ike, &c. The 
perceptions of hearing, taste, and smelling, vary equally with the 
endless diversity of things which come under the cognisance of 
these senses, and are designated by the mention of the objects in 
which the peculiar property resides. 

In contrasting adjectives, in the following Tables, we considered 
only their proper sense: many of them, if taken figuratively, 
would admit of other words in opposition. It must, however, 
be stated that, from the poverty of language in some instances 
and its superabundance in others, some adjectives having more 
than one opposite, the professor should explain such anomalies 
and point out to his pupils their difierent shades of meaning. 


QUALITIES AND PROPERTIES ASCERTAINED BY THE ORGANS OF 


Sight. 


Feeling. 


Visible 

. invisible. 

coloured 

. colourless. 

transparent 

. opaque. 

brilliant, bright dull. 

clear 

. obscure. 

light, lightsome dark. 

clean 

. dirty. 

sublime . . 

r ridiculous, bur- 


1 lesque. 

magnificent 

. paltry. 

superb 

. mean, shabby. 

beautiful 

horrid. 

handsome 

pretty 

;}ugly. 

nice . 

. nasty. 

graceful 

. ungraceful. 

blooming . 

. withered. 

limpid . 

4 muddy. 

young 

4 aged, old- 

organic. 

4 inorganic. 

porous 

4 imporous. 

compact . 

4 loose. 

fusible . 

4 infusible. 


palpable . . impalpable, 

tactile . . . intactible. 

tangible . . . intangible, 

warm . , . cool, 

hot . . . cold, 

burning . . freezing, 

ponderable . imponderable, 

ponderous , . imponderous. 

heavy, weighty . light, 
dry . . . wet 

hard . . . soft 

rough, rugged . smooth, 

strong . . weak, &ail. 

firm . . . feeble, 

solid. . . liquid, 

solid . . . fluid, 

tough . . tender, 

stale . , . fresh, 

tight, tense . slack. 


stiff . . 

compressible 
impressible . 
accessible . 


. flaccid, limber. 
. incompressibla 
. unimpressible. 

4 inaccessible. 
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Sight. 

inflammable . uninflammable, 

combustible . incombustible . 

vertical . . horizontal, 
perpendicular . oblique 
uniform . . multiform, 

solitary . . gregarious, 

septentrional . meridional, 
northern . . southern, 
oriental . . occidental, 

eastern . . western. 


Feeling. 

convenient . . inconvenient, 
handy . . unhandy, 

tenacious . . brittle, fragile. 

adhesive frangible, 

commensur* 1 incommensur- 
able . J able, 
measurable . . immeasurable, 
astringent . emollient, 
divisible . . indivisible. 


Sight and Feeung. 


long . 


. short 

wide 


. narrow. 

high . 


. low. 

deep 


. shallow. 

thick 


. thin. 

big, large 


. smalL 

enormous . 


. exiguous, tiny 

solid 


. hollow. 

full , 


. empty. 

delicate 


. clumsy. 

fine . 


. coarse. 

even 


. imeven. 

acute 


. obtuse. 

sharp . 


, blunt. 

pointed 


. rounded. 

straight 

. 

. crooked. 

moving 


. still. 

movable 

• 

. immovable. 

restless 


. motionless. 

steady . 

. 

. unsteady. 

rapid 


. sIoWk 

flexible, pliant 

. inflexible. 

elastic . 

« 

. inelastic. 

permeable . 


. impermeable. 

pervious 


. impervious. 

soluble 


. insoluble. 

dissoluble 


. indissoluble. 

malleable . 


, immaleable. 

ductile , 

• 

. inductile. 


Sight and Feeling. 

EOBMS. PARTS, 

rectilinear. inside, 

curve. interior, 

circular. outside, 

semicircular. exterior, 

elliptical. beginning, 

parabolical. middle, 

oval. centre, 

spiral. end, extremity, 

flat. top. 

convex. bottom, 

concave. summit 

plano-convex. foot 

angular. base, 

triangular. front, 

quadrangular. back, 

squara side, 

pentagonal. * face, 
hexagonal. right side, 

heptagonal. left side, 

octagonal, &o. wrong side. 

polygonaL circumference, 

oblong. surface, 

rectangular. border, 

spherical. edge, 

hemispherical. brim, 

globular. comer, 

spheroidal. angle. 

conicaL solid angle. 
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Sight and Feeunq. 

destructible . indestructible, 
destructive . . conservative, 
contiguous . separate, 
adjacent, close . distant, 
internal . . external, 

superior . . inferior, 

anterior . . posterior, 

divergent . . convergent, 
limited , . imlimited. 


Hearing. 


audible 

. inaudible. 

sonorous 

. soundless. 

noisy . . 

. silent. 

euphonic 

, cacophonic. 

musical 

. unmusical. 

harmonious . 

. unharmonious. 

melodious 

. dissonant. 

concordant . 

. discordant. 

loud . 

. low, faint. 

high-toned . 

. low-toned. 

ditto 

. deep-toned. 

shrill . 

. obtuse. 

treble 

. base. 

acute (fig.) 

. grave (fig.) 

sweet (fig.) . 

. harsh (fig.) 

flat (fig.) . 

. sharp (fig.) 

articulate 

. inarticulate. 

accented . 

. unaccented. 

piano . 

. foi-te. 

legato 

. staccato. 

crescendo 

. diminuendo. 

deafening . 
stunning . . 

j. enlivening. 

grating (fig.) 

. soothing (fig.) 


Sight and 

Feeling. 

FORMS. 

PARTS. 

pyramidal. 

spheric angle. 

cubic. 

reentrant angle 

prismatic. 

molecule. 

cylindrical. 

organs. 

semi-cylindrical. 

limbs. 

annular. 

head. 

tubular. 

fibres. 
&c. &c. 


Taste. 

Smelling. 

palatable. 

odorous. 

unpalatable. 

inodorous. 

tasteless. 

odoriferous. 

sapid. 

fragrant. 

insipid. 

perfumed. 

luscious. 

oi'omatic. 

sweet. 

balmy. 

sweetish. 

musky. 

saccharine. 

rancid. 

bitter. 

fusty. 

salt. 

fetid. 

saline. 

musty. 

tart. 

sour, acid, 
sourish, 
acetous, 
acrid. 


spicy. 

peppery. 

savoury. 

relishing. 

delicious. 

succulent, juicy. | 

pungent. | 

! 
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Several Senses. 


perceptible 

. imperceptible. 

distinct . 

. indistinct. 

simple 

. complex. 

elementary . 

. compound. 

natural 

. artificial. 

essential . 

. accidental. 

absolute . 

. relative. 

generic 

. specific. 

good . 

. bad. 

agreeable 

, disagreeable. 

useful 

. useless. 

advantageous 

. disadvantageous. 

profitable . 

. unprofitable. 

perfect . 

, imperfect. 

complete . 

. incomplete. 

principal 

. accessary. 

beneficial . 

. prejudicial. 

important 

, unimportant. 

now . 

. old. 

common 

. uncommon. 

ordinary . 

. extraordinary. 

frequent 

, rare, infrequent. 

dense 

. rare. 

homogeneous 

, heterogeneous. 

pure . 

. impure. 

■wholesome . 

. unwholesome. 

ofiensive . 

. inoffensive. 


hurtful . . 

harmless. 

variable . 

invariable. 

changeable . . 

xmchangeable. 

mutable . 

immutable. ' 

alterable . . 

inalterable. 

separable . 

inseparable. 

penetrable 

impenetrable. 

durable, lasting . 

evanescent. 

permanent . . 

trAusient. 

simultaneous , 

successive. 

coherent . 

incoherent. 

concrete . . 

abstract. 

similar 

dissimilar. 

valuable . . 

valueless. 

intrinsic . 

extrinsic. 

sufficient . . 

insufficient. 

proper . 

improper. 

avoidable , . 

unavoidable. 

inevitable. 

proportionate . 

disproportionate 

considerable . . 

inconsiderable. 

corruptible 

incorruptible. 

imitable . . 

inimitable. 

sensible . 

insensible. 

animate . , 

inanimate. 

equal 

unequal 


(15) p. 269. 

ON THE READING OF MODERN BEFORE ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

“C’est clans les classes sup6rieures, an milieu des 6tudes 
classiques, qu’il faut placer I’enseignement de I’histoire ancienne, 
h6riss6e de tant de difficult6s ; tandis que I’histoire modeme, et 
surtout I’histoire nationale, conviennent aux classes inferieures, 
par la raison qu’elles sont ^ la fois et plus faciles et plus n6ces- 
saires. Chez nous I’inverse a lieu : nous voulons imiter la marche 
m6me de I’esprit humain. Mais, comme beaucoup d’enfants ue 
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vont pas au del^ de la quatridme, il arrive qu’ila sortent du 
college sachant fort mal I’liistoire ancienne, dont ils n’ont que 
faire et pas du tout I’histoire nationale, qui leur est indispensable 
et qu’ils pouvaient apprendre facilement.” — V. Cousin. De 
V Instruction ‘pMique en AUemagne. Letlre PremUre. 

“ Au risque d’essuyer quelques fines plaisanteries de la part de 
ceux qui rejettent d’avance tout ce qui ne ressemble pas il ce 
qu’ils connaissent, oserais-je proposer ici une manidre d’enseigner 
I’histoire, dont j’ai d6j^ touch6 un mot ailleurs, et qui aurait, ce 
me semble, beaucoup d’avantages 1 Ce serait de I’enseigner d 
rebours, en commenjant par les temps lea plus proches de nous, 
et finiflsant par les plus reculos, Le detail, et, si on peut pai'ler 
ainsi, le volume des faits d6croltrait 4 mesure qu’ils s’dloigneraient, 
et qu’ils seraient parcons6quent moins certains et moina int6- 
ressants. Un tel ouvrage serait fort utile, surtout aux enfants, 
dont la m6moire ne se trouverait point surcharg6e d’abord par 
des faits et des noms barbares, et rebutde d’avance aur ceux qu’il 
leur importe le plus de savoir.” — D’Alembert. Mdanges de 
Literature et BAJiexions sur VHistoire, 


(16) p. 284. 

STANDAED WORKS ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

Jos. Butler. — The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. 

T. Gisborne. — The Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity. 

T. Chalmers. — On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 
Manifested in the Adaptation of Elxtemal Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, (Bridgewater 
Treatise.) 

J. Kmn. — On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man, &c. {Bridgewater Treatise.) 

W. Whewell. — Astronomy and General Physics Considered with 
Reference to Naturi Theology. {Bridgewater Treatise.) 

C. Bell. — The Hand: its Mechanism and Vital Endowments as 
evincing Design. {Bridgewater Treatise.) 

P. Mark Roqet. — On Anim al and Vegetable Physiology. {Bridge- 

water Treatise.) 
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W. Buckland. — Geology Considered with Reference to Natural 
Theology. {BruU/ewaier Treatise.) 

W. Kirbt. — On the History, Habits, and Instincts of Animals. 
(Bridgewater Treatise.) 

W. Prout. — Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Functions of the 
Dige.stion, Considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
(Bridgewater Treatise.) 

VV. Paley. — Natural Theology, or Evidences of the Existence and 
Attributes of the Deity, Collected from the Appearances of 
Nature. 

O. Combe. — The Constitution of Man. 

I 

L. S. FENfetON. — Demonstration de I’Existence de Dieu. 

Lord Brougham. — A Discourse of Natural Theology, showing the 
Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. 
Animal Mechanics, or the Design Exhibited in the Mechanism of 
the Bones, Muscles, &c. Published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 1827. 

S. Clarke. — Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God. 


(17) p. 285. 

EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS. 

Skipping-rope, hoop, battledoor and shuttle-cock, &c. 

Gymnastic apparatus. 

Cabinet-maker and turner’s tools, or others. 

Black board and slates. 

Prismatic colours with their various shades. 

Prism, and glasses of different colours. 

Arithmetical ball-frame, counters, brass figures. 

English and French coins. 

Inch-square blocks and cubes for illustrating fractions, and the mea- 
surement of superficies and solids. 

Fractional apparatus. 

Models of geometrical solids ; cone with sections. 

Architectural game. 

English and French measures of length and capacity. 

English and French weights, scales ; steel-yard. 

Square rule, level, plumb-lina 
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Compasses and callipers. 

Dial with revolving hands, sun-dial. 

Geographical box. 

Black globe, for chalk delineation. 

Terrestrial globe with flags. 

Atlas of physical geography. 

Atlas and pair of globes. 

Quadrant, or sextant. 

Collections of mineralogical, botanical, and zoological specimens. 

A set of mechanical powers. 

Models of machinery. 

Apparatus for illustrating centrifugal force. 

Magnifying-glass, microscope, telescope. 

Magic-lantern, kaleidoscope, camera obscura. 

Orrery, or planetarium. 

Glass model of a pump, syphon, diving-bell. 

Air-pump and receivers. 

Barometer, thermometer. 

Balloon, parachute. 

Apparatus for finding specific gravity of bodies. 

Apparatus fur showing the elasticity of steam. 

Chemical apparatus. 

Sectional model of a steam-engine. 

Mariner's compass, magnet, horse-shoe. 

Electrical machine, Leyden jars, discharging rods, &c. 

Electrotype apparatus. 

Magnetical and galvanic apparatus. 

Engravings illustrative of specimens of natural history. 

„ „ the most remarkable phenomena of nature. 

„ „ implements of art, and weapons. 

„ „ the processes of the arts. 

„ „ national costumes and manners. 

„ „ historical facts. 

Chronological and synchronical tables of events and sovereigns. 
Encyclopoedia, biographical and geographical dictionaries, and other 
books of reference. 
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(18) p. 301. 

SPECIMEN OF CONVERSATIONS ON OBJECTS. 

A person who for the first time attempts to converse with 
children on objects, may feel embarrassed how to proceed through 
the various topics which have been adverted to in the text. To 
remove difficulty on this point, we give here a Table of the 
different subjects which may be introduced in succession, what- 
ever be the object offered for consideration. 


ORDER OF THE SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION, WITH THE 
APPROXIMATE AGE AT WHICH THEY MAY BE ENTERED UPON. 


“All things are in everytliing.” — Jacotot. 


1. — Exercise or Perception. 

From the age f Name of the object ; its parts, matter, colour, form 
of 6. 1 and species ; numbers, fractions. 

2. — Exercise op Observation. 

Properties and qualities of the object. 

Comparisons and classifications. 

Use to which the object is, or may be, applied. 
Coimtry from which it comes. 

Mode of production, preparation, or fabrication. 

3. — Exercise op Replection. 

Size, weight, durability, and value of the object. 
Relative positions and distances. 

History of objects, when introduced, and where found. 
Oral description of the object. 

Oral recapitulation of all the subjects which have 
been treated of in the conversation. 


To be added to 
the above exer- 
cises with chil- 
dren of 10. 


To be added to 
the above cxei^ 
cisewith children 
of 8. 
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4. — Exercise op Reasonino. 


To be added to 
the above ezer- 
eisea with chil- 
dren of 18 . 


To account for everything: Why is the object so 
named ? Why such parts, matter, colours, forms, 

&C. &C. 1 

Distinctions between what is natural and artificial, 
essential and accidental, absolute and relative, 
&c. &c. 

Definitions of terms, and their grammatical classifi- 
cation, deduced from their use. 

Wntten descriptions and recapitulations. 


An instructor, with this tabular arrangement before his eyes, 
can be at no loss for subjects of conversation. However, lest 
some obscurity should arise from its abridged form, we will 
endeavour to explain it by a few remarks on a familiar object. 
We will select for our illustration a blaci lead pencil, as affording 
by its extreme simplicity an apparently limited field of 
observations. 

Whenever the instructor believes that his young pupils know 
something of the subject to which their attention is directed, he 
cautiously questions them, as much to make them take an active 
part in the lesson as to ascertain their deficiencies, and then he 
imparts to them the information which he finds they require. 

1 . 

"When the object Mack lead pencil has been named, the children 
are shown its parts, which they successively notice and name, 
viz., the internal substance, — the black lead; the envdope or external 
svhstance, — the wood; the top, the point, the two ends or extremities. 
(It so happens that this object has very few parts ; others, such 
as a book, a house, a ship, a plant, or an animal, would present a 
much greater variety.) — Matter — the external matter, — cedar 
wood, taken from a tree, a vegetable substance; the internal 
matter, — Mack lead, a natural mixture of lead and earth, a mineral 
substance. It may be remarked by the instructor that all created 
things are useful, and that God, in His infinite goodness has 
endowed us with powers of observation §nd intellect that we 
may, by their means, search and discover the use of everything. 
Colours — the light brown, or cedar colour of the wood, the iron 
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grty of the lead ; — the children are made to notice that the out- 
ward surface of the wood is darker in colour than the part which 
has been freshly cut : it may be observed here that every colour 
has an infinite number of shades. {See the text, B. iv., p. 247.) 
Forms — when new, a complete cylinder ; when ready for use, it is 
taper, either conical or pyramidal at one end, and fiat at the 
other. {See the text, p. 251.) Species — a writing black lead pencil, 
there are other sorts, drawing-pencils, black and red, soft and hard 
for different uses, slate pencils, chalk peticils, hair pencils for 
painting, &c. Show the children these different species, if 
possible. Numbers — let them reckon all the pencils which they 
can collect. What is a gross of pencils ? By adding or sub- 
tracting from each other various collections of pencils, lead 
pencils, slate pencils, hair pencils, &c., they will experience that 
addition and subtraction can be declared only of things of the 
same kind. Fractions — let them show the half, the third, &c., of 
the pencil ; if one-third of it should be cut off, how much of it 
would remain, &c. &c. ? {See the text, p. 250.) These considera- 
tions would suffice for children between six and eight years old. 

2 . 

In addition to what precedes, the following topics will be 
introduced in conversing with children about eight years old. 
Properties — the pencil is useful, convenient, grac^vl, &c. &c. ; the 
cedar wood is fibrous, odorous, dull, inflammable, &c. ; the black 
lead is bright, inodorous, brittle, uninflammable, &c. {See a Table 
of Properties, note, 14.) All these facts should be made sensible 
by experiments, whenever it is practicable, and the words 
denoting these properties should not be uttered until the latter 
have been clearly perceived. Comparisons, dec. — the children ar© 
desired to name objects which resemble the pencil or differ from 
it in matter, form, colour, usefulness, or various other properties ; 
the counterpart of this exercise would consist in mentioning 
several objects and desiring the children to discover points of 
resemblance or contrast with the pencil : for example, a Mack 
lead pencil and a candle are both cylindrical, dull, odorous, opaque, 
smooth, inelastic, useful. Sc.; they differ in colour, smell, taste, 
feeling ; the former is infusible, the latter is fusible, one is porous, 
the other compact, &c. &c. Use, Sc. — pencils are used in cir- 
cumstances when ink cannot be had, particularly in travelling, 
for taking notes and making sketches from nature, &c. Ex- 
patiate on the advapti^es and pleasure arising from the talent 
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of drawing. Countryy £c . — black lead pencils are now made in 
almost every civilised country ; but those made in England have 
the reputation of being the best. The most celebrated mines of 
black lead are in Cumberland. Some observations on mines and 
on the geography of England may be introduced here. Cedar 
trees, with the wood of which they are usually made, grow in 
various countries, and especially on Mount Lebanon : this 
celebrated place would deserve some notice. Mode of pro- 
duction, £c . — from the miner who extracted the ore and from 
the man who set the cedar seed up to the person who sold the 
pencil, an immense number of trades and tools, which have 
contributed to its completion, might be enumerate from which 
the vocabulary of the children would be considerably enlarged. 

3 . 

Young people should now have their reflective powers 
exercised in reference to the above subjects. They should not 
only observe things, and state what they perceive, but they should 
themselves try to discover the facts which are submitted to their 
consideration, and to express their opinions on them. 

Size — What is the length of the pencil, its diameter, and its 
circumference ? — how many times is the pencil longer or shorter 
than any given object ; let them guess and verify how many 
lengths of the pencil would go to a foot, a yard, &c. ? Weight — 

They try with the hand, compare its weight with that of other 
objects, and verify with scales. The various standard measures 
should be explained in reference to these little experiments. 
Durability — This question leads to the consideration of the 
circumstances on which it depends, viz., the manner of using the 
pencil or of cutting it, the degree of softness of the lead, the 
industry or indolence, and carefulness or carelessness of the 
owner, &c. Value — The price of pencils is according as they 
are sold by retail or wholesale, as they are intended for writing 
or drawing, according to their different qualities. They are 
cheaper in France than in England. Besides the intrinsic value, 
a pencil, like any other object, may acquire an accidental or 
imaginary value from its being the gift of a friend, and especially 
of a departed friend, from its having belonged to a celebrated 
person, or from the great need one has of it. Many interesting 
moral observations may be made in a digression on tokens of 
friendship, on the admiration due to really great characters, or on 
tbe critical position in which persons are sometimes placed, which 
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makes them attach great value to trifles. The beautiful work of 
Saintine, “ Picciola,” is founded on this last idea ; the lives of 
prisoners are full of examples of this kind. The well-known 
exclamation of Richard III., in Shakspeare, — “ My kingdom for 
a horse ! ” might also be adduced. Relative Positiom, Sc . : — The 
pencil may be placed in a vertical, horizontal, or oblique position ; 
it may be parallel or perpendicular to other objects. It may be 
observed, in passing, that the words vertical and perpendicular 
ought not to be, as they often are, confounded one with the other ; 
the former indicates only one direction, that which tends towards 
the centre of the earth, as it is ascertained by the plumb-line ; 
the latter is ^lative to a second line with which it makes two 
right angles ; its direction may vary indefinitely, according to 
the direction of that second line. The pencil may form different 
angles with other objects ; it may also be placed at the east or 
south-east of one thing, whilst it is at the west or north-west of 
another, &c., thus showing that these are relative terms. End 
this conversation by desiring the children to describe the pencil 
so as to give a clear conception of it to a person who may bo 
supposed not to have seen one, and recapitulate all that has 
been said, — including the digressions to which each point has 
given rise. 


4. 

The instructor, in conversing with children of twelve, or over 
that age, should bring out all their powers of reasoning and of 
language, in connection with every subject. Why is the black-lead 
pencil so called ? What part of speech is the word pencil ? 
What is its derivation 1 Advert to other grammatical points in 
reference to substantives. Why has the pencil been given that 
form or dimension ? Why is wood used, and, especially cedar 
wood ? All general practices or customs are founded upon some 
reason. Why is the outward surface of the wood darker than the 
inside ? — The effects of light and air on matter may be explained. 
By what mixture of colours could the light brown of the wood 
be produced ? What are the primitive and prismatic colours ? 
Allude to the infinite variety of pleasing colours which are 
diffused throughout nature, over shells, flowers and minerals, on 
the wings of the butterfly and plumage of birds, in the broad 
expanse of the heavens at sunset. How bountiful is the Creator 
who has thus profusely ministered to the gratification as well as 
to the wants of his creatures ! The same remarks will apply to 
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the immense diversity of forms and of other sensations. What 
geometrical figures would be produced by cutting the pencil per- 
pendicularly across, obliquely, or in a way parallel to the axis ? 
In placing the pencil in various positions relatively to other objects, 
on a book, under it, behind it, &c., almost all the prepositions and 
their nature can be explained. In enumerating the different 
kinds of pencils, and the particular qualities or properties which 
distinguish each kind, a classification will be established ; pencil 
will stand as the genus, black-lead pencil, red pencil, slate pencil, 
&c., as species, and the half-worn-out black-lead pencil in hand as 
the individual. The word pencil is then said to be a generic 
term, and the words leadrperunl, date-pencil, &c., are specific terms. 
In investigating the properties of the pencil, distinctious will be 
established between them : — the two substances of which it is 
made are natural; their form is artificial; the brilliancy of the lead, 
and the infiammability of the wood are essential to these sub- 
stances ; that the pencil is new or old is accidental ; the 
characteristics of the wood which constitute it an inanimate, in- 
fusible, and opaque substance, are absolute ; its dimensions, soft- 
ness, and jwrosity are relative. The expression vegetable substance, 
which applies to the external matter of the pencil, is generic 
relatively to the word wood, which is then specific ; but wood 
becomes generic in relation to cedar, which is its specific. In 
comparing the pencil with other objects the children will examine 
in what quality it equals, surpasses, or falls short of other objects. 
Here might be unfolded the theory of adjectives and the degrees 
of comparison. (This species of words affords particular facility for 
eliciting derivations, because many adjectives are borrowed from 
substantives, while others give rise to substantives ; msmy also 
are formed by prefixing or affixing some significant syllable to the 
names of the things whose characteristic properties they signify.) 
The verbs used to express the various actions performed with a 
pencil, such as, to hold it, to mend it, to write with it, &c., will elicit 
the nature and definition of that important part of speech. The 
particular circumstances of time, place, quantity, and manner 
which might be mentioned in connection with these actions 
would serve to illustrate adverbial expressions. In speaking of the 
use of a pencil, let the children ascertain why it makes a black 
mark on paper and not on slate, whereas the reverse is the case 
with a slate pencil, which marks on a slate and not on paper. In 
mentioning the mode of making pencils and the countries where 
they are made, many interesting questions could be introduced on 
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the manufacturing industry of different nations. The superiority 
of British manufactures in several articles of trade, may be 
adverted to ; but, whilst the instructor thus excites in the breast 
of his young hearers legitimate feelings of national pride, he 
must sedulously caution them against any unjust depreciation or 
contempt of other nations. Finally, every subject may, by the 
force of association, come within the scojie of these conversations. 
The more extensive the information, and the higher the moral and 
intellectual character of the instructor, the more beneficial will 
these lessons be to young people. 

The few suggestions which have been offered in this specimen 
of a conversation on objects will, we hope, be deemed sufficient 
as a guide for applying to any object this scheme of intellectual 
training and practical instniction. We have only hinted at the 
various topics which directly arise from the different modes of 
considering an object, and have left to the skill and discretion of 
the instructor the numberless subjects, moral or intellectual, 
which may branch out of each question, because the advantage 
of digressions entirely depends on circumstances which he can 
best appreciate. Every teacher may diverge from the course 
laid down here, or dilate on such subjects as he feels himself 
most competent to treat, and on such also os he finds that his 
pupils desire or require to be informed upon. 

Among the works which contain useful hints on some of the 
subjects adverted to in these convei'sations, we would particu- 
lai-ly notice Pestalozzi’s ‘‘Manuel des MOres,” Dr. Mayo’s 
“ Lessons on Objects,” C. Knight’s “ Exercises for the Senses,” 
Richard Dawes’s “ Suggestive Hints towards Improved Secular 
Instruction.” 


(19) p. 310. 

PHONETICAL SLIPS FOR TEACHING TO READ. 

In the following alphabetical classification regard has been had 
to the syllabical combinations of the English language, consist- 
ently witli the typographical arrangement which may facilitate 
the contact of the letters of the different columns, so as to form 
various syllables and words. 
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• The first i is an Initial, tlic second a final letter. 

t Tiie consonants of this column represent, two by two, similar articulations or actions of the vocal organs— soft and hard alternately. 



The strips of letters in this Table, or others formed of larger letters 
and similarly arranged, can be cut vertically, and pasted on slips of 
■wood or paste-board of just sufficient breadth to allow the letters of 
the different columns to form syllables by their juxta-position. 
See Text, Book iv., p. 310, for the manner of using these slips. 
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(20) p. 416. 

ON THE INEFFICIENCY OF ETYMOLOGY AS AN AUXILIARY 
TO THE STUDY OF THE NATIVE TONGUE. 

“ The derivation of words is not always an index to their 
true signification. Artery means literally air vessel, yet it 
circulates blood ; physiology is derived from two Greek words, 
phusis, nature, and logos, discourse ; yet, in English, it is used to 
designate only the doctrine of animal and vegetable functions. 
In teaching etymology, therefore, we must often guard the 
student against the errors into which it would lead him ; so that 
the difliculty of understanding his native tongue is, to that 

extent, increased by his studies in Greek and Latin It 

makes no difference in the possibility of comprehending the 
meaning of a word, whether the sound was invented by the 
English themselves, or borrowed by them from the Greeks or 
• Romans. In learning the meaning of Greek words, the student 
must connect the thing signified directly with the expression, 
because he has no etymology to render the Greek intelligible. 
But if he can comprehend Greek by merely connecting the 
idea with the word, why may he not learn to understand English 
by a similar process?” — G. Combe, Lectures on Popular Edu- 
cation. 

“ It is never from an attention to etymology, which would 
frequently mislead us, but from custom, the only infallible guide 
in this matter, that the meanings of words in present use must 
be learned.” — Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

“ For my own part, I am strongly inclined to think that the 
instances are few indeed (if there are, in truth, any instances,) 
in which etymology furnishes effectual aids to guide us, either 
in writing with propriety the dialect of our own times, or in 
fixing the exact signification of ambiguous terms, or in drawing 
the line between expressions which seem to be neaid}' equivalent. 
In all such cases, nothing can, in my opinion, be safely trusted 
to, but that habit of accurate and vigilant induction, which, by 
the study of the most approved models of writing and of 
thinking, elicits gradually and insensibly the precise notions 
which our best authors have annexed to their phraseology. 
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One thing I can state as a fact confirmed by my own observation, 
so far as it has reached ; that I have hardly met with an indi- 
vidual, habitually addicted to etymological studies, who wrote 
his own language with ease and elegance.” — Dugald Stewart, 
Philosophical Essays. 

“ Words in the course of time change their meanings, as well 
as their spellings and pronunciations, and we do not look to 
etymology for their present meanings. If I should call a man a 
knave and a villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling 
him that one of the words originally signified only a lad or 
servant, and the other an under ploughman, or the inhabitant of 
a village. It is by their present usage only that the meaning of 
words is to be determined.” — B. Franklin, ^Yorks, vol. ii. p. 363. 

“ II est si rare que r6tymologie d’un mot coincide avec sa 
v6ritable acception, qn’on ne peut justifier ces sortes de recherches 
par le pretexts de mieux fixer par 1^ le sens des mots. Les 
6crivains qui savent le plus de langues sont ceux qui commettent 
le plus d’impropri6t6s. Trop occupfis de I’ancienne 6uergie d’un 
terme, ils oublient sa valeur actuelle et negligent les nuances qui 
font la grfice et la force du discoui's.” — Bivarol, De V Universalite 
de la Langue Franfaise. 

“ En passant d’une langue ^ une autre, les mots changent, 
pour ainsi dire, de patrie ; leur ancienue figure, leur premidre 
signification s’altdre et se d6compose : ce serait done ^ tort 
qu’on voudrait tirer de leur origine des inductions positives ; 
e’est tm guide qu’on peut consulter, mais qu’on ne doit pas 
toujours suivre.” — Fr. Guizot, Dictionnaire universd des 
Synonymes. 


(21) Vol. ii., p. 97. 

ON INTERLINEAL TRANSLATION. 

“ But, if such a man c:mnot be got, who speaks good Latin, 
and, being able to instruct your son in all these parts of know- 
ledge, will undertake it by this method, the next best is to have 
him taught as near this way as may be, which is by taking some 
easy and pleasant book, such as ‘ .iEsop’s Fables,’ and writing the 
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English translation (made as literal as can be), in one line, and 
the Latin words which answer each of them, just over it in 
another. These let him read every day over and over again, till 
he perfectly understands the Latin ; and then go on to another 
fable, till he be also perfect in that, not omittuig what he is 
already perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it in 
his memory. 

“ This being a more imperfect way than by talking Latin unto 
him ; the formation of the verbs first, and afterwards the de- 
clensions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly learned by heart, 
may facilitate his acquaintance with the genius 'and manner of 
the Latin tongue, which varies the signification of verbs and 
nouns, not as the modem languages do, by particle.^ prefixed, 
but by changing the last syllables. More than this of grammar 
1 think he need not have till he can read himself Sanctii Minerva, 
with Scioppius and Perizonius’ notes. 

“ When, by this way of interlining Latin and English one with 
another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
he may then be advanced a little farther to the reading of some 
other easy Latin book, such as J ustin or Eutropius : and to make 
the reading and miderstanding of it the less tedious and difficult 
to him, let him help himself, if he please, with the English trans- 
lation.” — Locke, Thoughts concerning Education. 

“ L’exp6rience nous apprend que les enfents sont en 6tat de 
retenir la signification des mots bien longtempS avant que de 
pouvoir comprendre les regies, et en faire I’applicatiou. La 
m6moire et I’imagination naissent avec les enfants ; au lieu que 
le jugement et la raison ne se forment, pour ainsi dire, qu’apr^ 
eux, et crolssent avec leur corps : il faut done se proportionner 4 
leur 6tat, et commencer par la signification des mots. C’est le 
plus facile ; nous lee trouverons ensuite tout disposes aux rdgles, 
et nous les rendrons plus ais6ment fermes sur les principes. A 
l’6gard de ce que Mr. Rollin ajoute, ‘ qu’il faut quelqu’ auteur 
facile, aller d’abord trds lentemeut, ranger exactement tous les 
mots dans leur ordre naturel, &c.,’ toutes ces pratiques s’obser- 
vent avec iucomparablement plus d’exactitude et d’utilite par 
I’interpretation interlin6aire que par I’explication de vive voix ; 
avec cette seule difi'6rence, qu’au lieu d’aller d’abord tres lente- 
ment, ce qui d6goflte les enfiints qui sont curieux et vifs, on va 
d’abord trOs vite, parcequ’on ne s’arrfite qu’^ la signification des 
mots, sauf ^ revenir, et on revient toujours plus avanc4. 
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“ La seule interpr6tation interlin6aire, jointe au texte pur de 
I’auteur latin, procure lea avaotages dont parle Rulliu. Lea 
auteurs lea plus difficiles deviennent des livres composes exprds 
pour lea enfants qui commencent, et dea livrea claira et facilea oti 
lea mots sont ranges dans leur ordre naturel, oti dans lea premiers 
temps il ne faut point chercher l’616gance, oil lea enfants trouvent 
la nettet4, la propri6t6 des termes et leur signification ; oil ils 
puisent une abondante provision de mots latins, dont ils retiennenc 
bien mieux la signification que a’ils les entendaient expliquer de 
vive voix ; oil ila s’accoutument aux diflferentes constructions ; 
oil ils appliquent les rdgles de la sjntaxe ; et quand lea enfants 
ont fait des progr^ dans le latin rang6 selon I’ordre de la syn- 
taxe simple, lorsqu’ enfin le sens littoral et la signification des 
mots qu’ils ont ^ expliquen ne les embarrassent plus, ils trouvent 
dans le texte pur toute I’exactitude et toute r616gance de la 
syntaxe figur6e qui est le langage ordinaire.” — Dumarsais, 
Exposition diune Methode Raisonnee. 

“ La version interlin^aire imagin6e par M. Dumarsais est sans 
doute la meilleure m6thode pour enseigner une langue . . . . Je 
Buivis pendant quelques mois la m6thode de M. Dumarsais ; 
mais je I’abandonnai lorsque le prince put se passer de ce secours, 
c’eat-^-dire lorsqu’il eut appris beaucoup de mots latins, et qu’il 
se ffit familiarise avec la syntaxe de cette langue.” — Condillac, 
Cours d' Etude. Motif des Etudes. 

“ M. Dumarsais n’a pas de peine ^ montrer les avantages de sa 
m6tho Je sur la methods ordinaire. Les inconveniens de celle-ci 
sont de parler aux enfants de cas, de modes, de concordance, et 
de regime sans preparation, et sans qu’ils puissent sentir I’usage 
de ce qu’on leur fait apprendre ; de leur donner ensuite des 
regies de syntaxe tres composees, dont on les oblige de faire I’ap- 
plication eu mettant du fi'an9aia en latin ; de vouloir forcer leur 
esprit ^ produire, dans un terns oil il n’est destind qu’^ 
recevoir ; de les fatiguer en cherchant 4 les instruire ; et 
de leur iiispirer le d6go<it de l’6tude, dans un Sge oil Ton ne doit 
songer qu’k la rendre agrdable. En un mot, dans la m6thode 
ordinaire on enseigne le latin ^-peu-prds comme un homme qui, 
pour apprendre a un enfant ^ parler, commencerait par lui mon- 
trer la miicanique des organes de la parole ; M. Dumarsais imite 
au contraire celui qui enseignerait d’abord ^ parler, et qui ex- 
pliquerait ensuite la m6canique des organes 
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“ Rien iie paralt plus philoaophique que la mfithode de Dumar- 
sais, rien de plus conforme au dSveloppement naturel de I’esprit ; 
et de plus propre ^ abr6ger les difficult^. Mais elle avait deux 
grands d6fauts : elle 6tait nouvelle ; elle contenait de plus une 
critique de la manidre d’enseigner qu’on pratique encore parmi 
nous, et que la prisvention, la paresse, I’indifKrence pour le bien 
public s’obstinent ^ conserver, comme ellea conservent tant 
d’autres abus sous le noni d’uaage.” — D’Alembert, Eloge de 
Dumarsais. 

“ Dumarsais avait 6t6 vivement frapp^ du terns si inutilement 
employ6 ^ chercher les mots dans le dietionnaire, de la difficult^ 
qu’avaient les commen^ants de les y trouver, et surtout de I’in- 
suffisance ainsi que du danger de cet instrument si propre ^ 
meubler Timagination de fausses id4es, tout y 6tant pr6sent6 
abstractivement et sans appui. 

“II organisa done une m6thode, aujourd’hui connue dans toute 
I’Europe sous le nom de traductions interlineaires. II trouva 
sur sa route tous les p6dans aux quels 6taient mS16s quelques 
hommes de qui Ton devait mieux esp6rer. 

“ Au milieu de ces attaques, la nouvelle m6thode faisait des 
progriis rapides. Condillac et avec lui tous les esprits justes 
I’honor^rent de leurs suffrages.” — Lemare, Cours de Langue 
Latins. 


(22) Vol. ii., p. 138. 

COURSE OP FRENCH READING. 

The most popular works in the different walks of literature 
and science in the French language, have been classified here 
according to the nature of the subject and approximately 
arranged in the order in which they may be read. This double 
classification will enable students to suit their reading to their 
capacity and different degrees of proficiency, to familiarise 
themselves with every word and every style, to extend their 
acquaintance with the language and enrich their minds with 
knowledge. 

Didactic works of general interest have alone been introduced 
in the following list ; for it is obvious that treatises intended for 
the special study and advancement of the learned professions, or 
for the minute and thorough investigation of any department of 
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science, could not find a place in a general course of reading. 
The immense progress made by the French, both in the exact 
and the physical sciences, affords to learners ample means of 
prosecuting their scientific studies ; but, for the selection of the 
works most conducive to the attainment of the object they have 
in view, they must consult persons eminent in the respective 
branches of knowledge which they pursue. 


TALES, ANECDOTES, HISTORICAL NOVELS, AND OTHER WORKS 
OF IMAGINATION. 

1. — Third Period or Youth. 

L'Anii des Enfants. — Lo Petit Grandisson. Berquin. 

Magasin des Enfants. Mme. Lkprince de Beaumont. 

Contes a ma Fille. — Contes h. nies Petites Amies. N. Bouili.t. 

Les Veilldea du Chiltenu. — Tb^Atre d'Ediication. Mmk Genlis. 
Conseils aux Jeunes Filles. Mme. Campan. 

Une Famille. — Nouveaux Contes. Mme. Guizot. 

Aristide et Idalie, on les Vertus Filiales. Mme. Delafate-Brehier. 
Cdline, on I’lnfluence d’un Beau Caractftre. Mme. Manceau. 

Sagesse et Bonheur. —Devoir et Recompense. J. B. S. Champaqnao. 
Les Bienfaits de I’Adversite. Steph. de la Madelaine. 

Etienne et Valentin. Mlle. Ulliac de Tremadeure. 

Contes aux Jeunes Agronomes, — aux Jeunes Katuralistes, &c. Do. 
Conseils A ma Fille. — Enooui-agements de la Jennesse. N. Bouillt. 
Elisabeth, ou les Exiles de Siberie. Mme. Cottin. 

La Jeune Siberienne. — Les Prisonniers du Caucase. X. de Maistre. 
Le Lepreux de la Cite d’Aoste. Do. 

L’Ecolier, ou Raoul et Victor. Mmr Guizot. 

Paul et Virginie. — La Chaumifero Indienne. B. DE St. Pierbe. 
Numa Pompilius. — Guillaume Tell. Florian. 

Kouvelles. — Gonzalve de Cordoue. Do. 

Le Siege de la Rochelle. — Zuma, &c. Mme. Genlis. 

Les Incas, ou la Conquete du Perou. Mabmontel. 

Oiirika. Duchesse de Duras. 

La Dot de Suzette. I. Fievee. 

Promenades dans le Vieux Paris. Le Bibliophile Jaoob (P. Lacboix.) 
Bernard do Palessy. Mme. S. W. Belloc. 
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Le Village sous les Sables. Focinet. 

Allan {Couronne par F Academic). Do. 

2. — Fourth Period op Youth. 

Matbilde — Claire d’Albe. Mme. Coitin. 

L’Ecrivain Public. S. Pannier. 

Mile. Clermont. — Mile. LavalliSre. — Mme. de Maintenon. Genus. 
Baoul, ou I’Endide. Mhe. de Bawr. 

Lettres d’une Peruvienne. Mme. Graffiont. 

Atala. — Rene. — Les Aventures du dernier Abencerage. Chateau- 
briand. 

Adolphe. Benj. Constant. 

AdMe de S^nange. — EugSne de Rothelin. Mme. de Souza. 

La Princesse de Cleves. Mme. de Lafayette. 

Lettres Choisies. Mme. de Sevigne, Mme. Maintenon. 

L’Hermite de la Chaussde d’Antin. — Le Franc-Parleur. Jout. 

Paris, ou le Livre des Cent-et-un. 

Mile, de Liron. DKLfecLUZE. 

Gil Blaa Lesaqe. 

Tdldmaque. Fen^lon. 

Corinne. Mme. de Stael. 

Charles Barimore. Comte de Forbin. 

Cinq Mara { histonque ). — Servitude et Grandeur Militaire. Alfred 
de Vigny. 

Alonzo. Salvandy. 

Valdrie. Mme. de Krudner 
Picciola. X. B. Saintine. 

Le Peintre de Salsbourg. — Thdrdse Aubert. — Trilby. — Jean Sbogar. 
Ch. Nodier 

Sous les Tilleuls. A. Karr 

Le Vicomte de Bdziers { kigtorique ). F. Souufe. 

Daniel le Lapidaire. Michel Masson. 

Notaire de Chantilly. — Les Mdandres. LfeoN GtozLAN. 

Les Tourelles, ou les Ch&teaux de France ( kigtorique ). Do. 
Jacqueries ( kigtor .) — La Mosalque. — Colomba. Prosper Merim^e. 
Andrd, Histoire d’un Marin. Ferdinand Denis. 

Romans pour serrir h I'Histoire de France. Bibliophile Jacob 
(P. Lacroix). 
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Lea Demiers Bretons {hUtorique ) — Riche et Pauyre, &c. Euilb 
S onVESTRE. 

Abasvdrus, ou le Juif errant. Edgar Qtjinet. 

Madeleine. Jules Sandead. 

Eugenie Qrandet — Le M^decin de Campagne. Balzac. 

Mauprat — Les Maltres Mosaistes — La Marc au Diable — Lavinia. — 
La Petite Fadette. Q. Sand (Dddevant). 

Le Ch&teau de St. Germain. Mme. Retbacd. 

La Conspiration de Cellamare. Vatodt. 

Le Commandeurde Malte — Le Marquis de LdtoricSre. EucfeNE Sue. 

Les Trois Mousquetaires — Vingt ans AprSs — Le Vicomte de Bragelone 
— La Dame de Monsoreau (histor .) — Le Chevalier D'Harmantal 
(histor.) Isabel de Bavifere {hitlor .) — Une Fille du Rdgent 
{hiftor.) Le Capitaine Paul {maritime ) — Le Comte de Monte- 
Cristo. A. Dumas. 

Notre Dame de Paris. Victor Hugo. 


VOYAGES, travels, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY. 

Third and Fourth Periods. 

Cours d'Histoire RaconiSe aux Enfans et h la Jeunesse. Lam6 
Fleury. 

Soirees d’Hiver. Deppino. 

Alfred, ou le Jeune Voyageur en France. Marlas. 

L’Hermite de Chimbora^. C. H. Mirtal. 

Lettres sur la Mythologie. Demoustier. 

Voyages autour du Monde. De LAPiaouSE, de Durtille. 

Voyage en Perse. Chardin. 

Voyage en Afrique. Levaillant. 

Itindraire do .Paris h, Jdmsalem. Chateaubriand. 

Voyage en Amdrique. Do. 

Voyage en Orient. A. DE Lamartine. 

Voyage aux Pyrdndes. Ramond. 

Voyage dans les Alpes. De Saussure. 

Voyages en Italic et en Suisse. Simond. 

Impressions de Voyage. A. Dumas. 

Correspondance d'Orient. Michaud et Poujoulat. 

Voyages d’Antdnor en Grdce et en Asie. Lantier. 
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Voyages du Jeune Anacharsis. Barth feufeMT. 

Voyage de Polyclfite ou Lettres Romaincs, Th^is. 

Rome au Siecle d’Aug^ste, &c. Ch. Desobrt. 

Charles XII. — Histoire de la Russie sous PieiTO le Grand. 
Voltaire. 

Histoire Ancienne (Edition de Letrone). Rollin. 

Histoire Universelle. Phil, de SfeouR. 

Discours sur I'Histoire Universelle. Bossuet. 

Histoire des Empereurs Remains. Crevier. 

Revolutions de Suede, — de Portugal, — Romaines. Vertot. 

Grandeur et Ddcadence des Remains. Montesquied. 

Conjuration contre Vdnise. Saint Real. 

Histoire de France (Nouvelle Edition). Henri Martin. 

Histoire de France. Michelet. 

Histoire des Fran 9 ais. Sim. de Sismondi. 

Histoire des Fran9ais. Theoph. Lavall^e. 

Lettres sur I’Histoire de France. Augustin Thierry. 

Essais sur I’Histoire de France. Fr. Guizot. 

Histoire de la Civilisation en France. Do. 

Histoire des Fran^ais des Divers Etats. Monteil. 

Histoire des Gaulois. AukutE Thierry. 

Histoire de la Gaule Mdridionale sous la Domination des Germains. 
Fa URIEL. 

De la Philosophie Chrdtienne chez les Francs. Ozanau. 

Histoire de Philippe Auguste. Capefigue. 

Histoire de France sous Louis Treize. A. Basin. 

Siecles de Louis XIV et de Louis XV. Voltaire. 

Histoire de la Fronde. St. Aulaire. 

Port-Royal. Sainte-Beuve. 

Mdmoires du Due de St. Simon. 

Histoire do la Vie et des Ouvrages do Lafontaine; De Valkenaer. 
Histoire de la Vie de Moli&re. Tascheau. 

Eloges et Mdlanges. Mignet. 

Histoire de la Rdvolution Franfaise de 1789 d, 1814. Mignet. 
Histoire de la Revolution Fran 9 aise. Lacretelle Jeune. 

Histoire de la Revolution Fran 9 aise. A. Thiers. 

Histoire du Consulat et de I’Empire. Do. 

Histoire des Girondius. — Do. de la Restauration. A. de Lamartine, 
VOL. II. D D 
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Histoiro des deux Restaurations. A. Vadlabelle. 

Histoire de Napoldon. Norvins. 

Histoire de France sous Napoldou. Bionon. 

Campagne de Rasaie en 1812. Phil, db SEtfDR. 

Histoire de la Guerre de la Pdninsule. Fot. 

Histoire de la CiTilisation en Europe. Fr. Guizot. 

Histoire des Croisades. Michaud. 

Histoire de la ConquOte de I'Angleterre par lea Normands. 
Augustin Thierrt. 

Histoire de la R6volution d’Angleterro. Fr. Guizot. 

Histoire de Marie Stuart. Mionbt. 

L’lrlande Sociale, Politique et Religieuae. Gust, de Beaumont. 
Marie, ou I’Esclavage aux Etats-Unia. Do. 

Histoiro do la Pologne avant et aoua le Roi Sobieaky. Salvandt. 
Florence et aea Vicisaitudea. DELi:cLUZE. 

Histoire de la ConquOte de Naples, &o. St. Pbist. 

Histoire de Pierre le Cruel. P. MBROikE. 

De rAllemagne. Matter. 


MORALITY, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY. 

Aster the Third Period. 

Maximes de La Rochefoucault. 

Pensdes de Pascal, Nicole. 

Lettres Provincialea. Bl. Pascal. 

Conaiddrations aur lea Mocura. Ducixis. 

Le Bralime Voyageur, ou la Sagease Populaire de Toutea lea Nations. 

Ferdinand Denir 
P etit Cardme. Massillon. 

Sermons de Bourdaloue, Flechier, Mascaron. 

Oraisons Fundbres. Bossuet, Flechier. 

Caractcrea de La BRUYfeRE. 

Le Gdnie du Christianisme. — Lea Martyrs. Chateaubriand. 

Esaais de Michel Montaigne. 

Soirdes de St. Pdterabourg. — Correspondance. Jos de Maistre. 
Discours de la Mdthode. R. Descartes. 

Orphde.— La Vision d’Hdbal. Ballanche. 

De I'Allemagne. De Stael 

Emile, ou de TElducation. J. J. Rousseau. 
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De I’Esprit des Lois. Montesquieu. 

Influence des Lois sur lea Mceurs et des Moeurs sur les Lois. 
J. Matter. 

Le Petit Livre. Jean Baptiste Sat. 

Les Mondes. Fontenelle. 

Lettres h, Palmyre sur rAstronomie. Liskenne. 

Etudes de la Nature. Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

Lettres sur la Botanique. J. J. Bousseau. 

BUstoire Naturelle (choiz). Bupfon. 

Lettres sur les Revolutions du Globa A. Bertrand. 

Discours sur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe. G. Cuvier. 
Histoire des Sciences Naturellea Do. 

Introduction a la Mineralogie. Brononiart. 

Lettres a Sophie sur la Physique, la Chimie, &a Aiuh-MARTIN. 
Eiemens de Chimie. Chaptal. 

Lettres h une Princesse d'Allemagne. L. Euler. 

De la Democratic en Amerique. Al. db Tocqueville 
De rindifference en Matiere de Religion. Lambnnais. 


POETRY. 

After the Third Period. 

Fables. Lafontaine, Florian, Viennet. 

Les Saisons. St. Lambert. 

Los Mois. Roucher. 

Le Merite des Femmea LEGOUvfe. 

Les Jardina — Les Trois Regnes. — LTmagination, &c. J. Deluxe. 
La Henriade. — Podsies LdgSrea Voltaire. 

L’Art Podtique. — Le Lutrin. — Satirea — Epltrea Boileau. 

Odea — Cantates. — Epitres et Podsies Diverses. J. B. Rousseau. 
Tragedies de Corneille, Racine, Voltaire. 

Chefe-d’cBuvre Dramatiques de MoliSre, Regnard, Destouche 
Thddtre de Ducis, V. Hugo, Jout, Alp. de Viony, Al. Dumae 
(Euvres Podtiques de Gresset, Millevote, Malfilatre, Andrieux, 
Andr^ Chenier. 

(Euvres Podtiques de Mesdames Dufresnot, Desborde-Valmore, 
Tastu. 

Les Messdniennea— (Euvres Dramatiquea Casimir Delavignb. 

D D 2 
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G6nie de I’Homme. CniNEDOLLi:. 

Los Consolations. Sainte-Beuve, 

Contes d’Espagne et Contes d’ltalie. Alfred de Musset. 

Chansons de Beraxger. 

Lea Orientales. — Les Feuillea d’Automne. — Les Rayons et lea Ombres. 

V. Hugo. 

Meditations Podtiques. — Harmonies. — Jocelyn. A. De Lamartine. 
Mo'ise. — Eloa. Alfred De Viqnt. 

Divine Epopde. Sodmet. 

Many works on literature contain, on the nature and merit of 
literary and scientific compositions, critical remarks which may 
guide the anxious student in his reading : among those which 
are best calculated to accomplish this object, we may mention 
the following : — 

Histoire Littdrairo de la France avant le 1 2' Sidclo. J. J. AxirkRE. 
Lycde, ou Cours de Littdrature. J. F. Lararpe. 

Cours de Littdratm« Fr^9aise. Villemain. 

Critiques et Portraits Littdraires. Sainte-Bedve. 

Tableau Anecdotique de la Littdrature Franfaise depuis Fran9ois I. • 
J. Janin. 

Tableau Littdraire de la France au 18' Sidcle. Eus. Salvertb. 

De la Littdrature de la France pendant le 18' Sidcle. De Barantb. 
Tableau Historique de la Littdrature Fran9alse depuis 1789. 

J. CnkNiER. 

Histoire de la Littdrature Fran9aise. Desire Nisard. 

Cours de Littdrature Dramatique. St. Marc-Qirardin. 

Modem French Literature. L. Raymond de Yericodr. 
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A DIATONIC TABLE OF THE FRENCH ELEMENTARY 
VOCAL SOUNDS. 


Treble. Tenor. Bats. 
a . . 4 . . an. 


e 

d 


eu 


)) 


6 


» 


» 


in. 


o 


6 


on. 


u 


ou 


un. 


This Table, consisting of the fifteen alphabetical signs, simple 
and compound, which represent the fifteen elementary vocal 
sounds of the French pronunciation, exhibits not only tlie relative 
elevation or depression of the vocal notes, but also their relative 
quantity, — the treble column consisting of the shortest and the 
bass column of the longest sounds. 

The characteristic feature of the French pronunciation being 
fulness and slowness, its sounds admit of au additional length, 
which is marked, in its written signs, by the circumflex accent. 
This accent is, therefore, only a mark of quantity, and does not 
indicate, e.xcept in the case of a and o, a change in the sound : 
thus e is nothing but 6 pronounced long ; i is long and •A is 
long u. The unaccented e, which, although constituting a 
syllable, as illustrated in the metrical system of French versifi- 
cation, is generally silent in ordinary speaking. This has the 
effect of .^gaiu increasing the number of long sounds ; because, 
when it is not pronounced, the preceding syllable is lengthened, 
to make up for the loss of the syllable in which the silent e 
enters. 

The letters given horizontally in this Table represent sounds 
of the same nature, and are pronounced with the same opening 
of the mouth : they may be said to be similar sounds in different 
intonations ; thus d is graver and lower than a, and an graver 
and lower than d ; and so on with the others. But the letters, in 
their vertical arrangement, represent sounds completely distinct 
one from the other and produced with different openings of the 
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mouth : a, d, an , demand the widest opening ; and the lips 
gradually close in descending from these to u, ou, un, which last 
soimds require the mouth to be nearly shut. It is probably this 
gradual closing of the lips in pronouncing the primary vocal 
sounds which has given rise to the order assigned to the vowels 
in the alphabet. 

That the bass sounds, in French, are in a minority, as seen in 
this Table, is consistent with euphonical requirement. It is by 
their contrast with the more pleasing sounds of the first and 
second columns that they derive the power of contributing to 
the musical eflect of the language. Hence we see that French 
pronunciation, although destitute of the syllabic accent, possesses 
all the elements of lingual melody,— diversity of sound, intonation, 
and quantity. 


(24) p. 269. 

ON DOUBLE TRANSLA.TION. 

“ Having opened a school when I was very young, and not yet 
taught by experience what way to begin and much less how to 
proceed, I gave the boys, from time to time, some passages to be 
translated from their native tongue into Latin, which I thought 
would be of great use for exercising them in the rules of 
grammar. In reading over these exercises, I found fault not so 
much in the grammar, as in the choice of words and phrases. 
On considering the causes of this more closely, I discovered that 
one reason why the boys fell into these mistakes was owing to 
my own conduct in giving them dictionaries to use before they 
could have got any choice even of words from the reading and 
observation of authors ; but that another reason was to be 
attributed to the lexicographers, who, chiefly in that part where 
the English is put before the Latin, did not distinguish and 
explain the ambiguities of words and phrases that occur in both 
languages ; or did not give the proper meaning of words suitable 
to the genius of each language ; or did not arrange them in 
proper order, according to their fitness and purity, but mingled 
them together, as if they were all classical and correct. For it 
often happens, that, when a boy finds several words denoting the 
same thing, those that belong to the middle ages are placed first 
in the dictionary, while the purest and choicest words are thrown 
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into the middle, and even sometimes thrust into the lowest place- 
Hence it happens, that, while boys have no certain pole-star to 
direct them in making a choice, there is no wonder they should 
very frequently strike against rocks. But that I might secure 
the boys from my own mistakes, aa well as that of the lexi- 
cographers, I proceeded for some time in another way, which I 
do not know if anybody else at that time had adopted : this was 
to give them short lessons from good authors, which I read over 
to them first of all once or twice, sometimes three or four times, 
and, then, having explained them in as clear and common words 
as I could, I ordered my scholars to translate them into English, 
and afterwards to turn them back again into Latin, without the 
assistance of a dictionary or the author, both of which I took 
away : but, at the same time, I told them to do it in the very 
words and order of the author, as far as they could remember. 
I had no reason to repent of this method ; for, in the first place, 
I got the boys to be much more attentive to the lessons I 
dictated, that they might be able to do their task more easily ; 
while, at the same time, they improved every day in the com- 
position both of Latin and English, perceiving more clearly the 
remoteness between them, and how far the one differs from the 
other : secondly, I drew them off from the improper use of 
wrong words and phrases, and smoothed and strengthened the 
way to the purity of both languages ; lastly, what is of no small 
moment, I sharpened and confirmed their memory by assiduous 
exercises of this kind .” — Translated extract from Preface to 
Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. 

“Faire un thdme, c’est chercher dans la langue qu’on ignore 
les moyens de rendre les paroles de la langue qu’on salt ; faire 
ime version, c’est employer la langue qu’on salt ^ expliquer celle 
qu’on ignore. Lequel des deux offre le plus de facility et de 
probabilitd d’instruction ? Du reste, le genre de themes que 
propose Diderot me paralt le seul qui puisse avoir quelqu’u- 
tUit6. 

“ C’est une grande question que de savoir si la seule 6tude des 
langues anciennes vaut le terns qu’on y consacre, et si cette 
6poque prdcieuse de la jeunesse ne pourrait pas 6tre employee & 
des occupations plus imjiortantes. Soit raison, soit pr6jug6, je 
croirai difficilement qu’on puisse se passer de la connaissance des 
anciens. Mais je pense que l’6tude des langues anciennes 
pourrait 6tre abreg6e considijrablement. 
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“ Je proposerai pour lea themes et lea versions lea mfithodes 
suivantes : 

1' Traduire lea bona auteurs, ou faire la version. 

2' Composer, ou faire le tlii^me d’aprus la mOtliode suivante — 

“Prendre une page traduite d’un bon auteur ou dans sa 
langue, ou dans quelqu’autre langue qu’on sache. Eendre cette 
page traduite dans la langue de I’auteur, et comparer sa 
traduction avec le texte original. C’est ainsi qu’on apprend lea 
mots, la ayntaxe, et qu’on saiait I’esprit d’une langue qui s’etablit 
dans la memoire par la lecture et par l’6criture.’’ — F. Guizot, 
Annales de V Education. Tome 


(25) p. 271. 

ON LATIN EXERCISES AND THEMES. 

“ Figurez-vous cet enfant dont lea progr& vous sent chers, 
tantot clou6 sur une syntaxe inintelligible, tantOt 6gar6 dans 
les dOtours d’un lugubre dictionnaire, oil il ne trouve point ce 
qu’il cherche, et od ce qu’il trouve le remplit de perplexitOs. S’il 
veut en faire I’application d sa matiere, il y a tant de proced6a d 
observer, tant de dangers d Oviter, qu’il ne sait od il en est. Le 
choix du verbe, la voix, le mode, le terns, le nombre, la personne, 
tout cela d6brouill6, il ne tient qu’un mot. Nouvelles medita- 
tions sur le suivant. Le pauvre enfant ne voit que des preci- 
pices, et en ae detoumant de I’un il donne t5te baissee dans un 
autre. 

“ S’il est sans facilitO, ou trop plein de feu, comment voulez- 
vous qu’il suive avec presence d’esprit tout ce menu detail de 
preceptes qui le troublent, ou le morfondent ? Jamais il ne s’en 
tirera ; et six ans se passeront ou d triivailler d contre-coeur, ou 
d trouver les moyens de se d6rober au travail. . . . Malgr6 la con- 
fonnitd de sea demieres compositions aux ordonnauces de la 
grammaire, il en sera de lui comme de beaucoup d’autres qui, 
avec un bon fonds d’esprit et grande provision de regies, sortent 
du college sans savoir le latin. De mille personnes qui ont fait 
leui-a Etudes, je veux qu’il y eu ait cinquantc qui puissent le 
par ler avec ju.stesse, et deux cents qui I’entendeut; c’est beau- 
coup accorder. Si les huit cents autres ne peuvent ni le parler 
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ni I’entendre, ce n’est point faute de thdmea et d’ennni.” — 
Pluche, Mecantque des Langues. 

“ Dans la methode des themes que de terns perdu ! il faut 
dieter le fi-au 5 ais, en faire les parties souvent contraires ^ cellea 
du latin, constniire les phrases, chercher les rdgles, les exceptions, 
trouver le mode, le terns, &c. L’^tat d’un mot est-il r6gl6, il faut 
recommencer le m6me travail pour un second ; il faut feuilleter 
long-terns son dictionnaire, et souvent inutilemeut : ce travail 
disgracieux doit revenir tons les jours et durer plusieurs ann6es. 
Aussi y a-t-il peu d’6coliers assez patients pour y tenir. Del^ 
que de coups de t^te de la part des 6coliers ! que de chagrins 
pour les parents ! que de sujets perdus pour la soci6t6 ! Au lieu 
qu’un livre 616mentaire (de traduction) fournit un ouvrage suivi 
et ais4 a lire, la version mot k mot en montre la signification 
dans les deux langues ; les terminaisons et les formes de chaque 
mot annoncent les difificulUis grammaticales, et les d6couvrent 
avec le secours des questions que nous proposons pour les trouver. 
Par ce moyen on en voit plus en six mois qu’on n’en verrait en 
un an par la methode des thfimes. 

“ L’usage des themes a encore un inconv4nient : e’est que les 
enfans par la m6thode ordinaire, ne voieut dans le cours de leurs 
6tudes que peu d’ouvrages latins ; au lieu que ceux qui ont suivi 
la m6thode que nous proposons, ayant toujours 6t6 appliques ^ la 
traduction des auteurs latins, tourneront le fran 9 ais en latin avec 
beaucoup plus de facility et de succDs. Si, en rh6torique et en 
philosoi)hie, un 6colier parle bien latin ou fait un bon theme, il doit 
cet avantage aux auteurs latins qu’il a lus ; par consequent il 
doit tout S, la version. Qu’on interroge lea maltres eux-mSmes, ils 
diront que pour donner des themes corrects, ils ont deux choses 
i faire ; Tun d’61oigner de leur esprit I’idee des rOgles, des rudi- 
ments, autrement leur latin serait aussi pitoyable que celui de 
leurs 6coliers ; I’autre de se rappeler les phrases et les tours 
qu’ila ont remarqu6s dans les auteurs latins.” — Wandelain- 
COURT, Methode Latine. “ Introduction^ 

“ De tons les exercices que I’usage a autorises, il n’y en a peut- 
Itre point qui fasse moins d’honneur ^ I’esprit humain que celui- 
1^. ... La voie des thdmes pour commencer 6tait si d6sapprouv6e 
que rUniversitd n’indique pas une seule m6thode qui y ait rap- 
port : et il n’est pas concevable comment cet usage a pu con- 
tinuer, n’etant surtout fondo que sur une infinit6 de regies 
fausses, r6fuWies par les plus celebrea grammairiens. 
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“ La traduction est de toutes les routes la principale k laquelle 
il &ut n6cessairement d’abord s’attacher. .... 11 est constant 
qu’on peut apprendre la langue latine par la voie de la traduction, 
en moiti6 moins de terns qu’on n’en met ^ I’appreudre par la voie 
de la composition du frau 5 ais en latin.” — Chompk^, Maniire 
d'Enseigner ou d'Etudier la Langue Latine. 

“Ne faut-il pas [pour 6crire les thfimes] bien de I’attention et 
de l’6tendue d’esprit pour appliquer la rdgle, et plus encore pour 
le choiz des mots ? On est oblig6 de chercher ces mots dans un 
dictionnaire ; il faut deviner celui qui convient S, la phrase parti- 
culiSre, d6m61er le terme propre d’avec le figur6 ; — en un mot 
savoir ce qu’on n’a point encore appris : aussi, n’est-ce qu’au bout 
de cinq ou six ans que Ton commence ^ faire des themes sup- 
portables ? Si, au lieu de cet exercice aussi p^nible qu’inutile, et 
dans la forme et dans le fond, on avait pass6 la moiti6 de ces 
ann6es ^ apprendre des mots latins et ^ expliquer les auteurs 
selon la traduction litt4rale, en remarquant avec soin la dif- 
ference qui se trouve entre le tour latin et le tour fran 9 ais ; n’est- 
il pas evident que Ton toumerait alors le fran 9 ais en latin avec 
bien plus de facilite et de succds ?” — Dumarsais, Exposition 
d'une MHhode raisonnee pour Apprendre la Langue Latine. 
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